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The life of Milton must ever engage the 
interest of those who love to study the per- 
sonal history of great poets, and the dwell- 
ings that have been so fortunate as to be 
the abodes of genius must always possess 
acharm for the beholder which words fail 
toconvey. The engraving on page 105, of 
the liouse once the home of John Milton, 
explains itself. The inscription which draws 
the attention of the gazer to the fact that 
this is no ordinary house that he looks upon, 
but a relic glorified by the memory of de- 
parted greatness, declares the truth—Sacred 
to Milton. Here once dwelt, enshrined in 
an earthly form, one of the greatest minds 
of the world, a magnificent intellect, en- 
riched by all the treasures of scholastic lore, 
and quickened by the fires of an unflagging 
will. The epithet grand suggests itself at 
once when thought recurs to the attributes 
of Milton, and only the glorious symphonies 
of a cathedral would seem suited to the 
strains of Milton’s muse. Great, indeed, is 
the goodness of the God who has blessed 
the earth with such “ kings of thought and 
song,” whose works die not with them, but 
live on and on, shining adown the centuries 
with a lustre that time cannot dim nor cir- 
cumstance control. The kingdom of thought 
is eternal and passes not away, nor do its 
beauties fly from the heart that has once 
enshrined them in its sanctuary. Every 
great poet leaves the world his debtor, and 
adds his tribute to the priceless store of ex- 
pressed mental wealth. What though the 
writer’s life be but a record of struggles, 
disappointments, and anguish too keen to 
be generally comprehended? The reward is 
glorious, and is not limited to earthly fame 
—which were, indeed, a poor satisfaction 
for the sacrifice of a lifetime—but includes 
that growth of the powers of the soul which 
is its own great joy. We see the real no- 
bility of the individuality as brought out 
by the storms of adversity, and feel that 
such suffering is not in vain, either for the 
individual or for the world. Humanity has 
many woes, and poets are called to endure 
the keenest of them, in order that they may 
give voice to the dumb anguish of the mul- 
titude, and stand as beacon lights shedding 
around the glow of sympathy and guidance. 
They light their fires at the great fountain 
of all life and intelligence, and catch their 
harmonies from the diviner melodies of 
heaven; and though, Prometheus-like, they 
often win the rock and the vulture in re- 
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turn, the glory of the soul triumphs over 
every obstacle and every infliction, thereby 
uttering its own unerring prophecy of the 
grander triumphs that await it in the 
spheres of immortality. 

The famous sonnet written by Milton on 
his blindness is known and familiar to all, 
yet never can be read too often or appreci- 
ated too much, since the true royalty of the 
man and poet is breathed in every line. As 
we read, we sit, like him, in darkness, and 
feel in our own hearts the struggle and the 
resignation. 


“When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide; 

‘Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his 
state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ’’ 


Few words; but in the last line is ex- 
pressed as large a sorrow and as perfect a 
resignation as can well fall to the experi- 
ence of a gifted and energetic soul, 

John Milton was born December 9th, 1608, 
in Bread Street, London. He was the de- 
scendant of an ancient Catholic family, but 
his father had been disinherited in conse- 
quence of his conversion to the Protestant 
religion, and adopted the business of a 
scrivener, or money-broker, by which occu- 
pation, we are informed, “he got a plenti- 
ful estate.” The senior Milton was also a 
fine musician, and composed, among other 
efforts, the familiar psalm-tunes Norwich 
and York, It would seem that his son in- 
herited from his father the musical ear that 
made his verse so harmonious, and also the 
high integrity of character which was as 
much a part of his nature as his poetic 
faculty. 

Much care was expended on Milton’s ed- 
ucation, he being first placed under the tu- 
torship of a Scotchman named Young, and 
afterward, at the age of twelve, sent to St. 
Paul’s school, in London, and then to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. After taking 
the degree of M.A., not feeling inclined to 
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study either divinity or law, the future 
poet retired to his father’s residence at Hor- 
ton, in Buckinghamshire, where he passed 
five peaceful uneventful years, perusing 
the works of the Greek and Latin poets, 
and giving flight to his own genius in the 
composition of Comus, Lycidas, Arcades, 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. After the 
death of his mother, in 1637, Milton tray- 
elled abroad and visited the principal Ital- 
ian cities, where he became acquainted 
with Grotius and Galileo, He returned to 
England in 1639, and interested himself in 
superintending the education of his neph- 
ews. He became interested in the ques- 
tions of the day, and in 1641 and 1642 he 
published a number of treatises entitled Of 
Reformation, The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelacy, Prelatical Epis- 
copacy, and An Apology for Smectymnus. 
In 1643 Milton was married somewhat sud- 
denly to Mary, daughter of Richard Powell, 
an Oxfordshire royalist. This union did 
not at first appear to be a happy one, for 
the poet’s wife, who had been accustomed 
to a life of some gayety, did not take kindly 
to his more austere and quiet tastes, When 
the honeymoon had expired she sought and 
obtained permission to visit her relatives, 
and when the time set for her return ar- 
rived she refused to go back to her sedate 
husband. The proud and stern Milton did 
not hesitate to repudiate this undutiful 
wife at once, but afterward a reconciliation 
took place which seeins to have been sincere 
and lasting. The wife died in 1652, leaving 
three daughters, Ann, Mary and Deborah, 
who have been accused by some of ingrati- 
tude and lack of dutiful attention to their 
gifted father. 

In 1644 Milton published his Tractate on 
Education, and his Areopayitica. After 
the execution of Charles I. he was appointed 
Latin secretary to the Council of State, and 
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became, in this position, as powerful with 
his pen as Cromwell with his sword. His 
Eikonoklastes was a severe and effective an- 
swer to the celebrated Kikon Basilike, and 
in his Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio he 
attacked his adversary Claude de Saumaire, 
more generally known as Salmasius, with 
such force of eloquence and invective that 
the latter was believed to have died from 
the effects of his anger, at Spa, in 1653. 
Milton married the second time, November 
12, 1656, his wife being the daughter of 
Captain Woodcock, of Hackney. She died 
in February, 1658, and a most beautiful 
sonnet to her memory attests her husband’s 
devotion. 

Too much study impaired Milton’s eye- 
sight, and in 1654 he became entirely blind; 
but the light of the glorious intellect could 
not be dimmed by this great misfortune. 
When Charles II. mounted the throne the 
poet retired from public service, and he was 
by no means a favorite with the dissolute 
court of the Merry Monarch. After the 
publication of the Act of Oblivion he again 
married, this time espousing Elizabeth 
Minshull, and taking up his abode in a 
house in Artillery Walk, he busied himself 
on Paradise Lost. This great poem was 
published in 1667, and we are told that the 
author received jive pounds from his pub- 
lisher, and the promise of other five pounds 
after 1300 copies should be sold! In 1670 
appeared his History of England. In the 
following year came Samson Agonistes and 
Paradise Regained. On Sunday, Nov. 8, 
1674, the great poet passed away from mor- 
tal life, and the earthly tenement from 
which so grand a spirit had fled was buried 
by the side of his father in the chancel of 
St. Giles, at Cripplegate. To his genius 
Milton added the most studious culture, 
and the stores of his capacious mind were 
indeed rich, and varied, and inestimable, 


THE BEAVER. 


The habits and industry of the Beaver 
have excited much interest, and have 
caused it to be much more highly esteemed 
by man than many other animals. The 
high value of its fur has led to its persecution 
even to the borders of extermination, and 
where it was once plentiful it is now seen 
no more. It is of a most mild and inoffen- 
sive disposition, inclined to do no harm, but 
since its flesh is eatable, and its skin is so 


precious, and, as it also furnishes the mar- 
ket with a drug called castoreum, the poor 
gentle little creature has to pay the penalty 
of such possessions, and is continually pur- 
sued by hunters and trappers who use every 
device to secure the wished-for prey. The 
result is a disappearance of the beaver from 
its former haunts, where it once existed in 
great numbers. It is only in the wilds of 
the far northeast that it can still be secured 
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in any numbers sufficient to compensate 
the hunter for his toil. . The illustration on 
this page shows the peculiarities of the bea- 
ver, and its habit of sometimes supporting 


itself upon its broad tail. 
The head and body of the beaver meas- 


ures from thirty-six to forty inches in length, 
and the tail is about eleven inches long. 


THE BEAVER. 


The limbs are short and unequal, and the 
gait waddling and ungraceful, all the more 


so on account of the clumsy figure and the 
effort required to drag along the burden- 
some tail. In the water, however, all is 
different, and in the water the beaver 
spends the most of its time. The tail then 
becomes useful, sometimes as a paddle and 
at other times as a rudder. The color of 
the animal is a reddish-brown, usually, but 
there are exceptions which are of a flaxen 
color, and some that are black. White 
beavers or albinos are also occasionally seen. 

The teeth of the beaver are celebrated for 
their strength and sharpness, and 
so great is their usefulness as cut- 
ting instruments that one of the 
incisors inserted in a wooden handle 
was formerly used by the Northern 
Indians to cut bone and to shape 
their horn-tipped spears. This 
primitive arrangement was laid 
aside and ceased to be prized when 
iron and the English file offered a 
still better method of accomplish- 
ing the same work. Says Goodrich: ‘‘ The 
incisor teeth of the beaver are broad, flat- 
tened, and, as in most of the order, are pro- 
tected anteriorly by a coat of very hard 
orange-colored enamel, the rest of the 
tooth being of a comparatively soft sub- 
stance, whereby a. cutting chisel-like edge 
is obtained; and, indeed, no edge-tool, with 
all its combinations of hard and soft metal, 


could answer the purpose better. In fact,. 
the beaver’s incisor tooth is fashioned 
much upon the same principle as that 
followed by the tool-maker, who forms a 


cutting instrument by a skillful adaptation 


of hard and soft materials till he produces 
a good edge. But the natural instrument 
has one great advantage over the artificial 
tool; for the former is so organized 
that as fast as it is worn away by 
use, a reproduction and protrusion 
from the base takes place, and thus 
the two pairs of chisel-like teeth 
working opposite to each other are 
always kept in good repair, with 
their edges at the proper cutting 
angle. The power of those natural 


a: tools is such, that a beaver will 
bite off a sapling of the size of a 
os walking-stick, at a single effort of 


its teeth.” 

The method of a beaver when 
cutting down atree has been thus 
described. ‘* When the beaver cuts 
down a tree it gnaws it all round, cutting 
it, however, somewhat higher on the one 


side than the other, by which the direction 
of its fall is determined. The stump is 
conical, and of such a height as a beaver 
sitting on his hind-quarters could make. 
The largest tree I observed cut down by 
them was about the thickness of a man’s 
thigh—that is, six or seven inches in diam- 
eter—but Mr. Graham says that he has seen 
them cut down a tree which was ten inches. 
in diameter.”’ 

The following curious statement would 
seem to indicate the presence and power of 


A BEAVER’S TAIL. 


the softer passion in the beaver breast: “ It 
appears that among the beavers there are 
some lazy ones which do not, or will not, 
assist in the general labors of the associa- 
tion. These, as might be expected, are all 
males, and are beaten off by the commu- 
nity, and often are injured by having their 
tails cut off, and by other wounds. It has 
been suggested that they are disappointed 
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The Beaver. 


lovers, and strange as it may appear, there 
seems some reason for this idea. Pennant 
says they are called old bachelors. They 
do not build dams, but dig holes from the 


water, running obliquely toward the surface 


of the ground. From these they emerge, 
when necessity requires, to obtain food. 
They do not set much value on life, and are 
easily caught by the hunters and trappers.”’ 


The drug called castoreum which is taken 
from the beavers is esteemed highly and of 


it Richardson writes: “I have not had an 
opportunity of dissecting a beaver, but I 
was informed by the hunters that both 
males and females are furnished with one 
pair of little bags containing castoreum, and 
also with a second pair of smaller ones be- 
twixt the former and the anus, which are 
filled with a fatty matter, of the consistence 
of butter, and exhaling a strong odor. This 
latter substance is not an article of trade; 
but the Indians occasionally eat it, and also 
mingle a little with their tobacco when they 
smoke. Idid not learn the purpose that 
this secretion is destined to serve in the 


economy of the animal; but from the cir- 
cumstance of small ponds, when inhabited 
by beavers, being tainted with its peculiar 
odor, it seems probable that it affords a 
dressing to the fur of these aquatic animals, 
The castoreum in its recent state is of an 
orange-color, which deepens, as it dries, 
into bright reddish-brown, During the dry- 
ing, which is allowed to go on in the shade, 
a gummy matter exudes through the sack, 
which the Indians delight in eating. The 
male and female castoreum is of the same 
value, ten pairs of bags of either kind being 
reckoned to an Indian as equal to one bea- 
ver-skin, The castoreum is never adulter- 
ated in the fur countries.” 


Beavers feed upon the bark of trees, such. 


as the willow, birch and cottonwood, and 
on the roots of the yellow water-lily; in the 
summer season they also eat berries, and 
some kinds of herbage. They have been 
said to devour fish occasionally, but this 
has not been proved to be a fact. These 
interesting animals are capable of being 
tamed, and are gifted with power to make 
themselves beloved, as the following enter- 
taining description of one in captivity tes- 
tifies: ‘The animal arrived in England 
when very young, being small and woolly, 
and without the covering of long hair which 
marks the adult beaver. It was the sole 


survivor of five or six which were shipped 
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at the same time, and it was in a very piti- 
able condition. Good treatment quickly 
restored it to health, and kindness soon 
made it familiar, When called by its name, 


‘Binny,’ it generally answered with a little 
ery, and came to its owner. The hearth- 
rug was its favorite haunt, and thereon it 
would lie stretched out, sometimes on its 
back, sometimes on its side, and sometimes 


flat on its belly, but always near its master. 

“ The building instinct showed itself im- 
mediately it was let out of its cage, and 
materials were placed in its way; and this 
before it had been a week in its new quar- 
ters. Its strength, even before it was half- 
grown, was great. It would drag along a 
large sweeping-brush or a warming-pan, 
grasping the handle with its teeth, so that 
the load came over its shoulder, and advanc- 
ing in an oblique direction till it arrived at 
the point where it wished to place it. The 
long and large materials were always taken 
first, and two of the longest were generally 
laid crosswise, with one of the ends of each 
touching the wall, and the other ends pro- 


jecting out into the room. The area, 
formed by the crossed brushes and the wall, 
he would fill up with hand-brushes, rush- 
baskets, books, boots, sticks, clothes, dried 
turf, or anything portable. 

“As the work grew high, he supported 
himself upon his tail, which propped him 
up admirably, and he would often, after lay- 
ing on one of his building materials, sit up 
over against it, appearing to consider his 
work, or as the country people say, ‘ judge 
it.’ This pause was sometimes followed by 
changing the position of the material 
‘judged,’ and sometimes it was left in its 
place. After he had piled up his materials 
in one part of the room, for he generally 
chose the same place, he proceeded to wall 
up the space between the feet of a chest of 
drawers which stood at a little distance 
from it, high enough on its legs to make the 
bottom a roof for him, using for this pur- 
pose dried turf and sticks, which he laid 
very even, and filling up the interstices 
with bits of coal, hay, cloth or anything he 
could pick up. This last place he seemed 
to appropriate for his dwelling; the former 
work seemed to be intended as a dam. 

“When he had walled up the space be- 
tween the feet of the chest of drawers, he 
proceeded to carry in sticks, clothes, hay 
and cotton, and to make a nest, and when 
he had done, he would sit up under the 
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drawers and comb himself with the nails of 
his hind-feet. In this operation, that which 
appeared at first to be a malformation was 
shown to be a beautiful adaptation to the 
necessities of the animal. The huge webbed 
hind-feet of the beaver turn in so as to give 
the appearance of deformity; but if the toes 
were straight, instead of being incurved, 
the animal could not use them for the pur- 
pose of keeping its fur in order, and cleans- 
ing it from dirt and moisture. 

** Binny generally carried small and light 
articles between his right fore-leg and his 
chin, walking on the other three legs; large 
masses, which he could not grasp readily 
with his teeth, he pushed forward, leaning 
against them with his right fore-paw and 
his chin. He never carried anything on his 
tail, which he liked to dip in water, but he 
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was not fond of plunging in the whole of 
his body. If his tail was kept moist, he 
never cared to drink; but if it was kept dry, 
it became hot, and the animal appeared dis- 
tressed, and would drink a great deal. It 
is not impossible that the tail may have the 
power of absorbing water like the skins of 
frogs, though it must be owned that the 
scaly integument which invests that mem- 
ber has not much of the character which 
generally belongs to absorbing surfaces, 

** Bread, milk and sugar formed the prin- 
cipal part of Binny’s food, and he was very 
fond of succulent fruits and roots. He was 
a most entertaining creature, and some 
highly comic scenes occurred between the 
worthy but slow beaver and a light and 
airy macauco that was kept in the same: 
apartment.” 


PARKS OF LONDON. 


The celebrated parks of London lie on 
the western side of the city, and their as- 
pect has been made familiar to many both 
by description and illustration. The beau- 
tiful view given on page 112, of a scene in 
St. James’s Park—which is the smallest, 
and at the same time the prettiest of the 
London parks—reproduces the loveliness of 
the spot it portrays. Here the “ world’s 
tired denizen”’ may forget for a time the 
tumult and turmoil of the great city, so 
near at hand and yet seemingly so far away, 
and rejoice in sylvan beauties which are all 
the more enchanting from their close prox- 
imity to the brick-and-mortar Babel out- 
side. A tranquil sheet of water spreads its 
smooth and glassy surface, upon which the 
water-fowl] float gracefully along and pleas- 
ure-boats rock lightly; the drooping trees, 
clad in true forest-green, lean over the wa- 
ter’s edge, and shrubs and flowers deck the 
greensward, while just beyond rise the lofty 
walls of Buckingham and St. James’s pal- 
aces, Stafford House, Marlborough House, 
and other noble buildings. The beauty of 
nature is always welcome, and thrice wel- 
come, indeed, when it greets the eye in the 
midst of ‘“‘ the crowd, the shock, the hum 
of men,” a sweet oasis surrounded by 
frowning walls and dusty streets. 

St. James’s Park extends over eighty- 
seven acres, and lies southward from St. 
James’s Palace. It is the oldest of the 
London parks, and seems to have been a 


piece of waste marshy land until the reign. 
of Henry VIII., by whose orders it was par- 
tially drained and enclosed. In 1532 be 
erected a gateway at the north end of King 
Street and corner of Downing Street, over 
which a passage was constructed from 
Whitehall Palace into the park. Many im- 
provements were made during the reign of 
Charles II., and from that date it has been 
a highly-prized resort. In 1828, however, 
it first assumed its present picturesque 
beauty, it being then placed under the su+ 
pervision of a designer whose taste and in- 
genuity were fully equal to the task of con- 
verting the rather flat and uninteresting 
meadow into a lovely and luxuriant gar- 
den. The name of the park was given on 
account of its connection with the palace of 
‘St. James, which was erected by Henry 
VIII. on the spot once occupied by St. 
James’s Hospital. 
Hyde Park is so called from the fact that 
it once formed a portion of the manor of 
Hyde belonging to Westminster Abbey, 
and is a fine enclosure of nearly four hun- 
dred acres, extending from the western ex- 
tremity of London to Kensington Gardens. 
When the days of monastic rule were at an 
‘end, and the rich endowments of the mon- 
asteries were taken from them, Hyde Park 
became a royal possession, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Sometime between the years 
1730 and 1733 it was further ornamented by 
the construction of a canal or sheet of wa- 
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ter, called the Serpentine (though its shape 
did not warrant such a name, it being in 
the form of a parallelogram), in obedience 
to the commands of Queen Caroline. To 
this an artificial waterfall was added in 
1817. It was in this park that the great 
International Exhibition of 1851 took place, 
in a Crystal Palace erected especially for 
the occasion. 

The precise time at which people began 
to have free admission to Hyde Park is not 
known, but the display of coaches to be 
seen there is alluded to by Ben Jonson; 
and we also know that it was the chosen 
ground for all the sports included in the 
Mayday of former times. Up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century a part of the 
park contained deer, and it then began to 
be selected as a place for races and military 
reviews, and even as the scene of duels, 
Since the Restoration it has been the fa- 
vorite promenade of the metropolis, but has 
undergone many changes, Kensington Gar- 
dens having been taken from it, and other 
divisions made, We find the following ref- 
erence to this park in that most entertain- 
ing book of travels, Over the Ocean: “‘ Hyde 
Park, in London, contains three hundred 
and ninety acres; and we took a lounge in 
Rotten Row at the fashionable hour, be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon, when 
the drive was crowded with stylish equi- 
pages; some with coroneted panels and liv- 
eried footmen, just as we see in pictures, 
Then there were numerous equestrians, 
among whom were gentlemen mounted upon 
magnificent blood horses, followed at a re- 
spectful distance by their mounted grooms, 
and gracefully tipping their hats to the fair 
occupants of the carriages. Mounted po- 
licemen, along the whole length of the 
drive, prevented any carriage from getting 
out of line or creating confusion; and really 
the display of splendid equipages, fine 
horses and beautiful women in Hyde Park of 
an afternoon during the season is one of the 
sights of London that no stranger should 
miss.” 

Kensington Gardens, another of the pub- 
lic parks of London, are two miles and a 
half in circuit, and extend on the west side 
of Hyde Park, being partly separated from 
it by the Serpentine. Here are broad 


smooth walks leading in all directions, and 
clumps of grand old trees scattered about, 
beautiful to see in summer, and casting 
their cool and welcome shade over the vis- 


itor who seeks their shelter. The windows 
of Kensington Palace look out on this noble 
park, which at first only included the 
grounds pertaining to the palace, twenty- 
six acres in extent, but which has been en- 
larged from time to time until it has reached 
its present dimensions. 

The park called Regent’s Park was formed 
in 1814. The name scarcely needs expla- 
nation, having been given in honor of 
George IV., who was prince regent at the 
time. The grounds are circular, and in- 
clude about four hundred and fifty acres; 
there is a sheet of water, and a number of 
fine villas ornament the interior. Around 
the park sweeps,a broad driveway whose 
outer side is embellished with terraces and 
rows of buildings of a highly ornamental 
architecture, some adorned with colonnades 
and columns, and others with groups of 
sculptured figures. The famous Zoological 
Gardens of London are located here, as 
every one knows, and a visit to their unri- 
valled attractions is always paid by the 
traveller from other countries, These gar- 
dens were opened first in 1828, and since 
then no pains or expense has been spared 
to make them everything that is desirable 
in such a collection, All possible improve- 
ments are made from time to time, and the 
exhibition is one to excite both interest 
and admiration. In this connection we 
cannot do better than to quote from our 
previous authority: ‘‘ Here one has an op- 
portunity of seeing birds and animals with 
sufficient space to move about and stretch 
their limbs in, instead of the cruelly cramped 
quarters in which we have been accustomed 
to view them confined in travelling menag- 
eries, . . . Here, however, the visitor 
finds different specimens of eagles, vul- 
tures, and other huge birds, each in great 
cages twenty feet high, and nearly as many 
square; owls, hawks, and other birds of 
prey, with cages big enough to fly about inj 
ibis, elegant flamingoes, pelicans and wa- 
ter-birds, in large enclosures, with ponds 
for them to enjoy their favorite pursuits. 
For some of the smaller birds aviaries were 
arranged, the size of a large room, part of it 
out in the open air, with shrubs and trees, 
and the other half beneath shelter—a ne- 
cessity for some species of tropical birds, 
One, therefore, might look upon the flash- 
ing plumage and curious shapes of tropical 
birds flitting among the trees, and see all 
colors and every variety at the different 
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aviaries. I saw the seabirds in a place 
which, by artificial means, was made to 
represent the seashore; there were rocks, 
marine plants, seashells, sand and salt 
water; and ducks, sandpipers and gulls 
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dove, ran and flew about very much as if 
they were at home. Passing into a house 
devoted exclusively to parrots, we were 
almost deafened by the shrieking, catcalls, 
whistling and screaming of two or three 
hundred of every hue, size, kind and vari- 
ety of these birds; there were gorgeous fel- 
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lows with crimson coronets, and tails a yard 


‘in length—blue, green, yellow, crimson, 


variegated, black, white, in fact every 
known color; the din was terrific, and the 
shouting of all sorts very funny.” 


ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON. 


The animals also share in the same 
theughtful care for their comfort, and are 
viewed with the more pleasure for the lib- 
erality of their accommodations. ‘ Here 
were a pair of huge rhinoceroses enjoying 
themselves in a large muddy pond in the 
midst of their enclosure; a stable afforded 
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them dry indoor quarters when they chose 
to go in, and a passage through these sta- 
bles enabled visitors always to see the ani- 
mals when they were indoors, Two huge 
hippopotami were also similarly provided 
for. Next came several elephants, great 
and small with outer enclosures, where 
they received donations of buns and fruit, 
and stables for private life; also a splendid 
specimen of giraffe, etc.” 

The deer family is here well represented 
in all its branches, from the largest to the 
smallest varieties. Beyond these are the 
bears and other ferocious beasts, ‘‘ Here 
sauntered a great polar bear in a large en- 
closure, in which a tank of water was pro- 
vided for his bearship to disport himself; a 
long row of great roomy cages of lions, 
tigers, leopards and panthers, with their 
supple limbs, sleek hides and wicked eyes; 
asplendid collection of the wolf, fox and 
raccoon tribe; specimens of different varie- 
ties of sheep; the alpaca, zebras, camels, 
elands and bison; enclosed ponds, with 
magnificent specimens of water-fowl from 
all parts of the world; then there was the 
beaver pond, with his wood, and his dam 
and hut; the seal tank and otter pond, with 
their occupants not always in view, but 
watched for by a curious crowd; and near 
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by a house full of specimens of armadillos, 
and other small and curious animals,” 

The collection of reptiles is not so at- 
tractive to the visitor as some other por- 
tions of the exhibition, with its hideous 
“great snakes and little snakes,”’ but the 
monkey tribe is, as ever, an amusing fam- 
ily. Areal gymnasium is here provided for 
the amusement of both monkeys and spec- 
tators, which serves to display the acrobatic 
feats of the mimic performers. ‘‘ Not the 
least amusing performance here was that of 
a huge old monkey, the chief of the cage by 
common consent, who, after looking sleep- 
ily for some half hour at the performances 
of his lesser brethren from the door of his 
hut in a lofty corner, suddenly descended, 
and, as if to show what he could do, imme- 
diately went through the whole perform- 
ances seriatim. He swung by the rings, 
leaped from trapeze to trapeze, swung from 
ladder to bar, leaped from shelf to shelf, 
sent small monkeys flying and screaming in 
every direction, and then, amid a general 
chattering and grinning, retired to his 
perch, and, drawing a piece of old blanket 
about his shoulders, looked calmly down 
upon the scene below, like a rheumatic old 
man at the antics of.a party of boys.” 


HUMMING-BIRDS, 


Among the various species of beautiful 
birds that have come to our knowledge none 
awakens more admiration and attention 
than the humming-birds, of which there 
are more than three hundred varieties. The 
difference in size of the different species is 
considerable, the Ruby-throated Humming- 
Bird of the United States being of medium 
size, three inches and a half long, while the 
Giant Humming-Bird of Brazil is as large as 
the purple martin or chimney-swallow. 
The smallest specimens are no longer than 
beetles. The form of these birds also varies, 
some being much more slender than others ; 
the bills of some species are enormously 
long, but are used by their owners to good 
advantage; some have tails three times as 
long as their bodies, while the tails of others 
are very short and spread out at the end 
like a spoon, or paddle. As is well known, 


these little living gems subsist on small in- 
sects caugltin flowers, and on the honey 
of flowers, which is their only drink, The 


chief instrument used for securing prey and 
for sucking up the nectar is the tongue, 
which is a long double tube, shaped like a 
double-barrelled gun; it is flattened and 
sometimes barbed at the tip. The quick- 
ness with which it is darted out makes ita 
very serviceable weapon. 

No description can do justice to the ex- 
quisite colors and metallic brilliancy of the 
humming-birds, which do indeed deserve 
the name of “flying gems;’’ nor are the 
hues, beautiful as they are, wholly depend- 
ent upon one shade for admiration, since 
they change withevery motion and in every 
different light. Some species, for instance, 
have a cravat of emerald green, but this has 
been seen to display all the shades of green, 
the brightest, most golden tints, and again, 
intense velvet-black. The Ruby-Throat 
also varies its cravat from reddish-orange to 
acrimson-black. The most brightly colored 
portions are generally the throat, the top of 
the head and under portions of the body. 
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Not all varieties are equally brilliant; and 
while some are gorgeous beyond description, 
others are dressed more modestly; and the 
females are usually less brilliant than the 
males, Like other beautiful gifts of nature, 
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The nests of the humming-birds are usu- 
ally fashioned out of cotton, thistle-down, 
delicate fibres and other soft materials 
which the little architects weave into a firm 
yet flexible cradle, shaped like acup. This 


HUMMING-BIRDS. 


the humming-birds have attracted the eye 
of man with a view to his own personal 
adornment, and the glittering mantles worn 
by the Mexicans of the days of Montezuma 
were radiant with the rifled plumes of these 
tiny birds, 


is located on the branch of a tree or at- 
tached to the surface of some great tropical 
leaf, and is rarely more than fifteen ‘feet 
from the ground, The outside is covered 
with mosses and lichens, always placed 
right side out, and so skillfully arranged as 
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to give the whole the appearance of a natu- 
ral growth. There are usually two eggs of 
purest white. The nest of the Supercilious 
Humming-Bird, illustrated on the preceding 
page is very remarkable, being large and 
most ingeniously woven from the fibres of 
plants. This beautiful species is found in 
Brazil, and is green above and gray below; 
the tail is brown varied with white. 

Humming-birds are most abundant in 
Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indigs, and their appearance in these realms 
of the tropics is described as follows, by a 
voyager up the Amazon: “ Wherever a 
creeping vine opens its fragrant clusters, or 
wherever a tree or flower blooms, may these 
little birds be seen. In the garden or in 
the woods, over the water, everywhere, they 
are darting about, of all sizes, from one 
that might be easily mistaken for a different 
variety of bird, to the tiny Hermit, whose 
body is not half the size of the bees buzzing 
about the same sweets. Sometimes they 
are seen chasing each other in sport with a 
rapidity of flight and intricacy of path the 
eye is puzzled to follow. Again, circling 
round and round, they rise high in midair, 
then dart off like light to some distant at- 
traction. Perched upon a little limb they 
smooth their plumes, and seem to delight 
in their dazzling hues; then darting off leis- 
urely, they skim along, stopping capricious- 
ly to kiss the coquetting flowerets. Often 
two meet in midair and fight furiously, 
their crests and the feathers on their throats 
erected and blazing, and altogether pictures 
of the most violent rage. Several times we 
saw them battling with large black bees, 
who frequent the same flowers, and may be 
supposed to interfere, often provokingly. 
Like lightning our little heroes would come 
down, but the coat of shining mail would 
ward off their furious strokes, Again and 
again would they renew the attack, until 
their anger had expended itself by its own 
fury, or until the apathetic bee, once roused 
had put forth powers that drove the invader 
from the field.” 

The Ruby-Throated Humming-Bird, which 
in summer is found from Hudson’s Bay to 
Mexico, is thus described by Wilson: ‘“* It is 
three inches and a half in length, and four 
and a quarter in extent; the whole back, 
upper part of the neck, sides under the 
wings, tail coverts, and two middle feathers 
of. the tail, are of a rich golden-green; the 
tail is forked, and, as well as the wings, of 
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a deep brownish-purple; the bill and eyes 
are black; the legs and feet, both of which 
are extremely small, are also black; the bill 
is straight and very slender. Underneath, 
it is dusky white, mixed with green; but 
what constitutes the chief ornament of this 
little bird is the splendor of the feathers of 
his throat, which, when placed in a proper 
position, glow with all the brilliancy of the 
ruby. These feathers are of singular strength 
aad texture, lying close together like scales, 
and vary, when moved before the eye, 
from a deep black toa fiery crimson and 
burning orange. The female is destitute of 
this ornament, but differs little in other ap- 
pearance from the male. In May it begins 
to build its nest. This is generally fixed on 
the upper side of a horizonal branch, not 
among the twigs, but on the body of the 
branch itself. In the woods it very often 
chooses a white-oak sapling to build on, 
and in the orchard or garden selects a pear 
tree for that purpose, The branch is sel- 
dom more than ten feet from the ground. 
The nest is about an inch in diameter, and 
as much indepth. A very complete one is 
now lying before me, and the materials of 
which it is composed are as follows: the 
outward coat is formed of small pieces of a 
species of bluish-gray lichen that vegetates 
on old trees and fences, thickly glued on 
with the saliva of the bird, giving firmness 
and consistency to the whole, as well as 
keeping out moisture. Within this are 
thick matted layers of the fine wings of cer- 
tain flying seeds, closely laid together; and , 
lastly, the downy substance from the great 
mullein, and from the stalks of the common 
fern, lines the whole. The base of the nest 
is continued round the stem of the branch, 
to which it closely adheres; and, when 
viewed from below, appears a mere mossy 
knot or accidental protuberance, The eggs 
are two, pure white, and of equal thickness 
at both ends, 

‘*The humming-bird is extremely fond of 
tabular flowers, and I have often stopped, 
with pleasure, to observe his manceuvres 
among the blossoms of the trumpet-flower. 
When arrived before a thicket of these that 
are full blown, he poises or suspends him- 
self on wing, for the space of two or three 
seconds, so steadily, that his wings become 
invisible, or only like a mist; and you can 
plainly distinguish the pupil of his eye 
looking round with great quickness and cir- 
cumspection; the glossy golden-green of his 
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back, and the fire of his throat, dazzling in 

' the sun, form altogether a most interesting 
appearance. When he alights, which is 
frequently, he always prefers the small dead 
twigs of a tree or bush, where he dresses 
and arranges his plumage with great dex- 
terity. His only note is a single chirp, not 
louder than that of a small cricket or grass- 
hopper, generally uttered while passing 
from flower to flower, or when engaged in 
fight with his fellows; for, when two males 
meet at the same’ bush or flower, a battle 
instantly takes place, and the combatants 
ascend in the air, chirping, darting, and cir- 
cling around each other, till the eye is no 
longer able to follow them. The conqueror, 
however, generally returns to the place to 
reap the fruits of his victory. I have seen 
him attack, and for a few moments tease 
the king-bird, and have also seen him, in 
his turn, assaulted by a bumble-bee, which 
he soon put to flight.” 


** When the morning dawns, and the blest sun 
again 

Lifts his red glories from the eastern main, 

Then through our woodbines, wet with glitter- 
ing dews, 

The flower-fed humming-bird his round pur- 
sues; 

Sips, with inserted tube, the honeyed blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude as round he roams; 

While richest roses, though in crimson drest, 

Shrink from the splendor of his gorgeous 
breast. 

What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly! 
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Each rapid movement gives a different dye; 

Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling 
show. 

Now sink to shade—now like a furnace glow.”’ 


Another variety, called the Long-Tailed 


Emerald Humming-Bird, found in Jamaica, 


is noted for its beautiful colors and for its 
peculiar tail, which is forked, and with the 
two outside feathers very long and slender. 
Its appearance has been eloquently de- 
scribed by an observer, as follows: ‘‘ While 
I was up ina calabash-tree, the beautiful 
long-tailed humming-bird came shooting by, 
with its two long velvet-black feathers, 
fluttering like streamers behind it, and be- 
gan to suck at the blossoms of the tree in 
which I was. Quite regardless of my pres- 
ence, consciously secure in its power of 
wing, the lovely little gem hovered around 
the trunk, and threaded the branches, now 
probing here, now there, its cloudy wings 
on each side vibrating with a noise like 
that of a spinning-wheel, and its emerald 
breast for a moment flashing brilliantly in 
the sun’s ray; then apparently black, all 
the light being absorbed; then, as it slightly 
turned, becoming a dark olive; then in an 
instant blazing forth again with emerald 
effulgence. Several times it came close_to 
me, as I sat motionless with delight, and 
holding my breath for fear of alarming it 
and driving it away; it seemed almost worth 
@ voyage across the sea to behold so radiant 
a creature in all the wildness of its native 
freedom.” 


SHAPE oF Hanps.—Hands have been di- 
vided into three sorts; the first sort having 
fingers with pointed tops; the second, fin- 
gers with square tops; the third, fingers 
with spade-shaped tops. By ‘‘ spade-shape”’ 
is meant fingers that are thick at the end, 
having a little pad of flesh at each side of 
the nail, The first type of fingers belongs, 
it is alleged, to characters possessed of rapid 
insight into things—to extra sensitive peo- 
ple; to thoughtful people; to the impulsive; 
and to all poets and artists in whom ideality 
is a prominent trait. The second type be- 


longs to scientific people—to sensible, self- 
contained characters. The third type per- 
tains to those whose instincts are material; 
to the people who have a genius for com- 
merce, and a high appreciation of every- 


thing that tends to bodily ease and comfort; 
also to people of great activity. No matter 
how the hand is shaped, each finger has a 
joint representing each of these, Thus the 
division of the finger which is nearest the 
palm stands for the body (and corresponds 
with the spade-shaped type), the middle 
division represents mind (the square-top- 
ped), the top, soul (the pointed). If the 
top joint of the finger be long it denotes a 
character with much imagination or ideal- 
ity. The middle part of the finger, if large, 
promises a logical, calculating mind—a 
common-sense person, The remaining 
joint, if long and thick, denotes a nature 
that clings more to the luxuries than to the 
refinements of life—one which appreciates 
the fleshpots of Egypt. 
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MARIAN LESLIE’S HUSBAND: 
—or,— 
A WORM IN THE BUD. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


[This Story was commenced in the June Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTER XI. 
“T pray you, what is the nest to me, 

My empty nest? 

And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the west? 

Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed? 

Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hope has failed?” 


MARIAN PHILiPs opened her eyes to find 
herself alone, lying upon the carpet in her 
luxurious room, Ah, the sickening coming 
back to consciousness, and the certainty of 
ruin! She raised herself wearily, and looked 
about. Already the place looked strange 
to her. She was an alien. The walls that 
hid her from the world were the walls of 
his house, and she must go out from 
them. The pictures that glowed there were 
his, and that face among them whose 
steady earnest gaze had been the look of 
love, now wore the probing look of suspi; 
cion and disgust. She turned her own face 
away from it, only to encounter the mock- 
ing gaze of other and younger eyes. The 
fair young head, with its coronet of golden 
hair, and its pale luminous purity, seemed 
lifted now with an air of cold disdain. 
Could she bear the scorn of her own daugh- 
ter? Anger came with the thought, and 
stung through all her veins, giving hera 
temporary strength, 

** Let me get out of their sight!’ she cried 
out, starting to her feet. ‘* None are so 
cruel as the coldly good, or the ignorantly 
innocent.” 

As she stood up, she saw an envelop on 
the chair beside her, and seized it eagerly, 
thinking that her husband had left some 
written sentence —something which he 
could not speak, even in anger. She tore it 
open, and read the telegram from her 
mother’s physician: 


** Your mother has had an attack of pa- 


ralysis, and can live but a short time, 
Come quickly.” 


If she felt grief, she scarcely knew it. 
She felt like one stunned, yet with sense 
enough to do all that was needful. Hastily 
filling a travelling-bag with all necessary 
articles, she put her rich dresses back into 
the trunks, leaving the key in the lock. 
Then she sat down to write a line to her 
husband, Herhusband! He had disowned 
her, but in her heart she still claimed him. 
Her note was a brief one. 


**T do not claim any right to dictate your 
actions,” she wrote; ‘‘ but I can, I suppose, 
express a wish, I start immediately for my 
mother’s. I wish that you and Lily would 
go to Washington, as arranged. After that 
you will do as you please. It seems to me 
that this is best to avoid talk.” 


As she sealed the note there came a sharp 
ring at the doorbell. She started up with 
an impulse to fly, as though she had been 
caught in some other person’s house, or 
doing some criminal thing. It could not be 
Mr. Philips, who had a key. If Lily had 
come back for anything—well, she might 
as well see her. 

Composing herself as best she might, she 
opened the door, and saw the postman, who 
gave her a letter. She did not dare to look 
at the superscription. This was surely 
from Mr, Philips. 

‘Would you do me a favor?” she asked, 
almost timidly, feeling that he must know 
her guilt, and already descending from her 
serene and commanding stateliness. 

should be very happy!’ the man said, 
bowing lowly. 

Who, indeed, would not be happy to do 
anything for the beautiful Mrs. Philips? 

** Will you send a carriage round here 
from the stable as you pass?”’ she asked, 


Entered according to Act of Congpemn, fa Ge 
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“And tell them to come immediately. I 
‘have a telegram which requires me to take 
the next eastern train.”’ 

**T will send the carriage at once,’”’ he 
said, proud of the chance to do a service for 
her. 

Marian put the letter into her bosom, 
and gathered up the few things she was to 
take. Then she took out her purse, counted 
out money enough to pay her way to her 
mother’s, and left the remainder on the lit- 
tle escritoire. That done, she walked up 
and down, waiting impatiently for the 
carriage. 

She had intended to read her letter after 
leaving the house, that if it should contain 
her dismissal, she could say that she went 
voluntarily; but she could not wait. Any- 
thing was better than suspense. She tore 
open the cover, and opened out the sheet 
with shaking hands. It was not her hus- 
band’s handwriting, but a woman’s slight 
and characterless chirography. She looked 
at the bottom of the page, and read, “ Car- 
oline Wisnor.” 

For fourteen years she had not heard 
from this woman, and she had not seen 
her since the day of Clark Wisnor’s tragical 
death. What more evil was tocome? For 
nothing but evil could come from such a 


source, 

*“*Tt never rains but it pours,’’’ said 
Marian Philips, with a bitter smile, and 
read. 

But it was not the rain that now de- 
scended on her head. It was the bolt, that 


blighted her last hope, if hope she had, 


“Mr. Henry White was a justice on that 
20th of November,’’ the note ran. ‘‘ There- 
fore the marriage was legal, and the mar- 
riage contracted after thatis null. I have 
taken pains to inform myself, and find that 
I have been the victim of a conspiracy.” 


Marian put her hand to her forehead, 
and tried to think. She felt numb and 
cold. 

“If this is true, then I am the greater 
victim,’’ she muttered. 
true. I had always such an imagination! 


I am dreaming, evidently; but I feel as 
though I were dying. I wish that Edward 


would come home.’’ 

She was recalled presently by the contin- 
ued ringing of the doorbell. The carriage 
had come for her. It was true, then, that 


her mother was ill, and that she must go to 


** But it can’t be. 
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her. She read the telegram again, then 
went out to the carriage. 

‘**Do you want the house door shut?” 
asked the driver, pointing to the door that 
she had left wide open. 

‘*If you please,’ she answered, quietly, 
wondering all the time if she were dream- 
ing, and if she would find her husband 
anywhere. 

She had dim visions of cars flying through 
a country all red and gold with October, of 
a man asking for her ticket, which she 
couldn’t find, of stopping, towards sunset, 
and seeing some one come into the car to 
look for her. - Doctor Francis, her mother’s 
physician, took her by the hand and led 
her out, She stepped into the carriage 
that awaited them, without asking any 
question, and he volunteered no communi- 
cation. In afew minutes they reached the 
well-known gate. It stood open, and the 
front door was silently opened as they ap- 
proached it. 

They went in, and an old servant came 
and took Mrs. Philip’s things, smoothed 
her hair with tender tremulous hands, and 
then brought her a glass of wine. She 
drank it mechanically, then rose to go up 


, Stairs. The woman up there had wronged 


her fearfully, but she was her mother, and 
she was dying. 
But what was any wrong or any earthly 
ain in such a presence? What wave of bitter 
feeling dared rise to beat against that cold 
and silent face? What word of reproach 
or of forgiveness could vex or soothe that 


pulseless heart? Mrs, Leslie was dead! 


“© mother!” cried Marian Leslie, all 
her calm breaking up in a passion of grief. 

**She seemed very anxious to see you,’”’ 
the doctor said, aftera time, ‘I think she 
had something of importance to communi- 
cate, probably about the property. She 
tried to write, or to make signs; but we 
could not understand, and her hands were 
paralyzed. She managed to point to the 
letters of the alphabet, and to spell out a 
few words, but did not live tofinish. Here 
is what she wrote.”’ 

He gave Marian a sheet of paper on which 
he had written the letters as the invalid had 
indicated them. 


**Searched the records. Last is good. 


Am justified. Do not fear—’”’ 
There the pointing hand had failed, and 
what more the dying woman would have 


said must remain forever unknown. 
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The daughter put the paper carefully into 
her pocket-book, scarcely able to understand 
what it meant, scarcely caring what it 
meant. “Do not fear!’ What, indeed, 
had she to fear, now? Everything that 
could happen had already happened. 

“Would you like me to send any de- 
spatches for you?’’ the doctor said, as he 
prepared to go away. 

** No,” she replied, quietly. 

**Mr. White will undertake anything that 
may need to bedone,”’ he said. ‘I thought 
that you would rather have him. Mrs. 
Francis will come up this evening, if you 
would like to have her.”’ ws 

“Thank you, doctor, not to-night. If 
she will come up in the morning, I shall be 
thankful; and, doctor, I would like every- 
thing to be very quiet. Let the funeral be 
here at the house, and no one come but my 
mother’s intimate friends, You know who 
they were. Good-night!” 

He would have lingered and asked some 
questions—if her husband and daughter 


were coming, or any of Mrs, Leslie’s rela- 
tives. But her manner silenced him, seem- 
ing to say, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further.”’ 

‘* Of course they have arranged all that,’’ 
he thought, as he went away. 


The next morning Mrs, Francis went up 


to see Marian, and to undertake those ser- 
vices which a woman can best render at 
such a time. 

£*I suppose you will expect your husband 
and daughter this evening?’ she said. 


“ The doctor will go to the depot for them,” 


“They have gone to Washington,” said 
Mrs. Philips, briefly. 


**Indeed! Then Mrs. Allyn—does she 
know?” 
‘*Mrs, Allyn is laid up with a sprained 


ankle,’’ Marian said, ‘‘ There are none but 
young people who could come, and I don’t 
want them. They would have but little 
feeling in the matter, and would be no com- 
fort tome. I shall send for no one.”’ 


**You poor dear!’ exclaimed the kind 
old lady. 
too bad!’ 

“Yes, I am left quite alone,” seid Marian, 
lifting a tearless desolate face to the other’s 
_pitying gaze. 


** You are left quite alone. Itis 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet nightin- 
gale, wait, 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 


For my love he is late!” 


“*Now, mamma, I hope that you are com- 
fortable,” said Miss Alice Allyn, standing 
before her mother’s sofa, after having 
smoothed out blankets, shawls and pillows. 

“Yes, dear, that will do nicely. And the 
mother sank back with a contented sigh. 
** You are a very good nurse, Alice.” 

“Thank you, mamma! I am glad that 
you begin to appreciate me,’’ laughed the 
girl. 

“ Appreciate!’ echoed her brother Fred, 
who sat near, ‘‘ You’re made a goose of, 
Lisa. You’re appreciated to death!’ 

The truth was, that Mr. and Mrs, Allyn 
thought their daughter superior to anything, 
and had a way of lauding her which her 
own good sense scarcely approved of, though 
her affection made her lenient, even when 
she found herself somewhat mortified by 
their over-praise. 

**Now, it was your fault that mother 
sprained her ankle,” pursued the young 
man. ‘If you hadn’t been on the step—” 

“Tam quite thankful for that sprain,” 
Mrs. Allyn interrupted, showing a note. 
“If I were able, I should have to go to Mrs. 
James’s to dinner, and meet those Lincolns, 
whom I do not wish to know. She is de- 
termined to force them on people, and now 


I can avoid it. I shall be obliged to decline, 


‘with regrets;’ and of course no one can 
expect me to receive company when I can’t 
step on my foot.’’ 

‘They have taken up that Mrs. Wisnor, 
too,”’ said Lily, who sat near the window, 
looking into the street, 

Yes,” her aunt said, ‘‘ Cousin Marian 
is fortunate in getting away from the city 
just now. These vulgar people are very 
pushing, and never take a hint; though, in- 
deed, not one of our connections would ever 
notice Mrs. Wisnor. But the Jameses take 
up any one who has money,” 


“T wonder mamma does not come,” Lily 


said, looking up the street. 

Her cousin Fred came and stood behind 
her chair; but instead of looking into the 
street, he was looking down on her golden 
coronet of hair, her fair brow, and the deli- 


cate hands folded on her lap. 
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**Now, Alice, give me that magazine, and 
then run up and change your dress,’ her 
mother said. ‘It is nearly dinner-time, 
and they will be in soon.” 

They were in the dining-room, which Mrs. 
Allyn made her reception-room during her 
iliness. She had no notion of being hidden 
away up stairs for nobody knows how long, 
and seeing the family only by fits and starts. 
She stayed in the midst of them, had her 
meals sent from the table where they ate, 
and placed on the little stand at her elbow, 
where she ate, and joined in their conver- 
sation. Then, at night, she had a sofa-bed 
made up in the little library near. 

While she lay engrossed in the last novel, 
the two young people at the window were 
carrying on a little by-play. Fred Allyn 
had fastened something sparkling to the 
curtain cord, and let it down into Lily’s lap, 
as he stood over her, 

** What is it?” she asked. 

“T’m fishing with a golden hook,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I want to catch something.” 

She took the end of the cord, and saw a 
tiny ring, in which was set a clear ruby, 
the true pigeon-blood tint. 

** Beautiful!’ said Lily, holding it in the 
light. ‘“‘ Whose is it, Cousin Fred?” 

“Try iton,” hesaid. ‘ Like Cinderella’s 
slipper, it belongs to whom it fits.’’ 

**T’ll make it fit me, if I have to wear it 
on my thumb,” Lily said, trying. ‘I’ve 
got so many fingers, it seems that it might. 
See! it just fits the third.” 

*‘ Then let it stay there,”’ her cousin said, 
softly. 

“Dear Fred!’ she said, facing about, 
“do you mean it for me, really?” 

“Yes, if you like it,’’ he said, assuming 
an indifferent air, and pretending to look 
out of the window. 

“I thank you very much!” she said, fer- 
vently. For Lily was very fond of jewels. 
“You are so good! I will wear it always, 
for your sake.” 

“And always on that finger?” he in- 
quired, significantly. 

Yes,”’ said Lily, unconsciously, forget- 
ting that it was the marriage finger. And 
how should she suspect that her Cousin 
Fred was crazy about her, and that Mrs. 
Allyn of all things desired the match, and 
that, on that account, they were quite will- 
ing to keep Mr. Frank Hazeltine at a 
distance? 

** Has aunt seen it?” asked Lily. 
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**No,’’? the young man said, blushing a 
little. “Go and showit to her, if you 
wish to.” 

Mrs. Allyn admired the ring, squeezed 
the little hand that wore it, and glanced 
smilingly towards her son. 

One might easily pardon her if the glance 
was one of pride, for the young man was 
one of whom no mother need to be ashamed. 
A delicate patrician face, fair, like his sis- 
ter’s, but more intellectual than any in the 
family, a willowy grace of figure, and a 
sweet low voice. Were Frank Hazeltine 
once out of the way, it was not likely that 
this one need despair. 

Time wore away. Mr. Allyn came home 
to dinner, but no sign of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Philips. 

**T can’t think what has become of them, 
unless they went to Mrs. Hazeltine’s,’”’ Mrs. 
Allyn said. ‘*Marian may have called 
there, and been persuaded to stop.” 

** But she promised to come up here early 
to dinner,”’ Lily said, pettishly, and color- 
ing as she went to the window again. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, papa isn’t likely to have gone there. 
I have a mind to run down to the house and 
see if they are there.”’ 

**T came that way,’’ Mr. Allyn said, “and 
it is allclosed up. They must have thought 
of some last thing to do. We will wait a 
little longer.”’ 

They waited till the dinner was in danger 
of spoiling, then sat down to the table, won- 
dering, but not anxious—perhaps a little 
annoyed, at the broken promise. But when 
dinner was over, a note was brought in to 
Mrs. Allyn. She read it with an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

Why, this accounts!’ shecried. ‘* Mr. 
Philips and Marian are both hundreds of 
miles away. The strangest thing! Mrs. 
Leslie is very ill, and Marian has gone down 
there, without having time to come up here, 
and Mr. Philips has had a sudden business 
call out west. Well, if this isn’t a scatter- 
ing! And your trip to Washington is, of 
course; at an end, my dear. Your father 
seems in great haste. He sends his love to 
you, says that your grandmother had paraly- 
sis, and that your mother could not delay. 
Poor Marian! how distressing for her! 
Well, to be sure, read for yourself, child.” 

Lily read the note, half-distressed, half- 
delighted. She was sorry to have her 
grandmother suffer, and her parents away; 
but then, she need not leave the city. 
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‘I must write to mamma ip the morn- 
ing,’’ Lily said, ‘‘and see if she wants me 
to come.” 

Mrs. Philips received the letter on the 
day of her mother’s funeral. 


‘*T will comeif you wish me to, mamma,” 
Lily wrote. “I am so much afraid you 
muy get ill, as you did before. You don’t 
know how lonesome it is, with you and 
papa both away. Do write us what was 
that sudden business that 4ook him out 
west. He wrote in such haste, that he gave 
no particulars. The note was all blotted.”’ 


Marian moaned to herself, reading that 
letter. 

It will be long before you have your 
father and mother both with you again,” 
she thought. ‘‘ Poorchild! But what does 
she know about being lonesome? He has 
said nothing to them, then. He must ex- 
pect that I will write.” 

So the next day, she wrote her daughter 
a letter so tender, so almost passionate, 
that poor Lily wept herself sick over it. 


But her mother requested her to remain: 


where she was. She herself must remain 
yet some time, to settle up her mother’s 
affairs. She was now the only one left, and 
must see to everything. Besides, she felt 
like being alone and undisturbed. But she 
wished her daughter to write often to her 
sorrowful mother. 

** Poor mamma!’’ sobbed Lily; “ she will 
make herself ill. Ihave a mind to go, in 
spite of her.” 

**No, child, stay as she requests,’’ Mrs. 
Allyn said. ‘‘ You could do no good, and 
would only make yourself gloomy.” 

** But how odd she never once mentions 
papa!” said Lily. 

**She must be very busy,” her aunt said, 
“and probably forgot it, She will write 
again; and of course your father will write 
in a day or two.” 

But it was nearly a week before any word 
came from Mr. Philips, and then it was 
scarcely a pleasant letter, He must remain 
where he was yet some time longer. He 
was quite well, and wished Lily to write 
him, Not a word did he say of her mother 
or of her grandmother. 

But Lily had another subject to occupy 
her thoughts, and trouble her heart. After 
her parents had been gone several days, she 
ventured to call at Mrs, Hazeltine’s and 
seek for condolence. 
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“TI feel quite deserted,” said the girl, 


almost crying. 

**But you are with friends, child,” Mrs. 
Hazeltine said, kindly. ‘‘ You should be 
thankful that you have so many friends, 
Now there are only Mr. Hazeltine, myself 
and Frank, in our family, and no other 
relative nearer than a tenth cousin, that I 
know of. I am sorry that your mother had 
to be there alone. [It must have been hard 
for her. But, of course, at your grand- 
mother’s age, she could not be expected to 
live a great many years, particularly as she 
has been very delicate. Frank writes me 
that the neighbors suy she has been ill a 
long time, but would not own it ” 

‘*Frank there!’ said Lily, in a faint 
voice. 

** Yes, dear. Frank went down the day 
after the funeral. He collects his father’s 
rents there. I expect him home this after- 
noon. Indeed,’’ looking at the clock, “it. 
is time he were here now.” 

Lily sat pale and silent. Frank there! 
But she hated herself for caring. Should 
she linger now, and perhaps see him? 

“Stay and dine with me,’? Mrs, Hazel- 
tine urged. ‘‘If Frank comes, he can per- 
haps tell you particulars that your mother 
didn’t write. It is always more satisfying 
to hear than toread. And if he doesn’t 
come, I shall be lonely, and want your 
company.”’ 

Frank see mamma?” Lily asked, 
falteringly, suffering Mrs. Hazeltine to take 
off her bonnet. 

**T think not,’ was the answer. ‘“ He: 
wrote that she saw no one but the lawyer 
andthe doctor. You know Doctor Francis’s 
family were very old friends of your 
mother.” 

Lily scarcely knew what they were talk- 
ing of, she was listening so intently for 
every step. And by-and-by it came; up the 
step, and then the key in the latch. Mrs, 
Hazeltine’s ears were no less attentive, and 
at the first sound she rose to meet and wel- 
come her son. Lily heard their voices in 
the entry, then Mrs, Hazeltine came in 
alone. 

** Frank will be down in a few minutes,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ I told him that you were here.”’ 

It was a long few minutes before the 
young man appeared, and when he did, Lily 
immediately observed a change in his looks. 
He was pale, and his manner was embar- 
rassed. His first eager glance toward her 
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was the last direct look he gave her. He 
seemed oppressed with some consciousness 
which made it impossible for him to meet 
hereye. His father came in, and Frank 
occupied himself in telling him about busi- 
ness, and never addressed Lily till they rose 
from the dinner-table. Then, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hazeltine speaking together for a moment, 
Lily ventured to ask him if he had seen her 
mother. 

** Yes, once,”’ he said, looking away from 
her. ‘‘She does not see visitors. She 
wishes to hear from you; I think that she 
will feel better if you write often. When 
do you expect your father back?” 

“IT do not know,” she replied, coldly. 
“Did mamma say when she would come 
back?” 

“No. 
herzelf.”” 

** That is not sure,’’ the girl said, tremu- 
lously. ‘‘ Everybody seems to know more 
about them than I do.” 

He bent to pat on the head a cat that 
came purring about him, and made no reply. 

** Well, has Frank told you all about your 
mother?’ asked Mrs. Hazeltine, brightly, 
joining them. 

* QO yes,”’ said Lily, with lively bitterness. 
He has told me everything! I am quite 
satisfied; and now I must go home.” 

And home she went, in spite of urging, 
taking leave of them with an air of gayety 
in which one, only, saw the sting. 

* Good-evening,”’ she said to him, care- 
lessly. 

** I will walk round with you,’’ he said. 

*Q, there is no need,”’ said Lily, coldly. 
“Tt isnot dark. I am not at all afraid.’ 

“IT would rather go,”’ he said, quietly, 
and with something of coldness, too, 

They walked nearly half the way in 
silence; then Lily began to relent, thinking 
him angry. 

“It is so lonesome without papa and 
mamma,” she said, ‘‘ that it makes me cross 
and unhappy.” 

**T hope that she may soon come back to 
you,” he said, in an earnest voice. ‘It 
must be sad for her there. Think of her.” 

**I do,”’ the girl said, quickly, feeling the 
reproach, ‘‘ But why need she stay alone, 
and forbid me to come?” 

**She will be likely to stay till your father 
goes for her,” was the reply, And with 
that, they were at the steps of Mr. Allyn’s 
house, 


I supposed she would write you 
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“Will not you come in?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“Thank you, no. Mrs. Hazeltine will 
be expecting me. They have not seen me 
for a week, and I have to tell them about 
the rents.” 

“Wont you come up some time?’ she 
asked, still lingering. ‘It seems like home 
to see you.” 

“Does it?” he asked, quickly, bright- 
ening. 

** Yes; we have known yousolong. Will 
you come?” 

**Perhaps I will, Lily,’’ he said, taking 
her hand, and pressing it gently. Then 
with a hasty good-night he turned away, 
leaving her contented and happy. 

Evening after evening she watched then, 
but no Frank came; still she looked. Sure- 
ly he had been pleased at her asking him. 
The looking for him helped to keep her 
mind from other troubles. Three weeks 
had passed from the day of the sudden de- 
parture of her father and mother, and still 
no sign of either of them returning. 

**T begin to think there is something more 
in this than we know,’ Mrs, Allyn said, to 
her husband. ‘‘ You may depend on it, 
Marian and her husband have had some 
trouble. They do not mention each other 
in their letters. There is no more need 
of their staying away than there is of their 
flying.” 

**But what trouble could there be?” 
asked her husband. 

**T can’t imagine,” she replied; ‘ but if 
neither of them comes in another week, I 
shall go down to see what Marian is doing.” 

The two, with Alice, were walking down 
the street to spend the evening with a friend. 
Lily had declined going, pleading a head- 
ache, and it was her evident indisposition 
which had caused the conversation. Her 
aunt had made up her mind that something 
was the matter, and that Lily suspected it. 

Meantime, Lily sat at home alone. She 
had turned off the gas in the room, and sat 
before the bright coal fire, waiting. She 
felt as though Frank would come up that 
night. He had not yet been near her; but 
she had seen him at a distance, that day, in 
the street, and he had seen her. They were 


too distant to bow, but he might come up. 
So she sat, and waited, and listened. 

The soft light bathed her, and the warmth 
burned her pale cheeks till they were rose- 
red. Step after step rang on the sidewalk, 
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and made her hold her breath tolisten; but 
they all passed by, and now it was nearly 
nine o’clock. She sighed to think that she 
must give him up, and even in sighing she 
heard a step on the walk, and coming up to 
the door, Atthat moment, heavy carriages 
passing drowned the sound of the bell; but 
presently there was a voice anda step in the 
entry, then the door of the room opened 
and closed after some one. 

She sat still, with quickly beating heart, 
and could not or would not turn till she 
should be spoken to, There was a step be- 
hind her chair, some one leaned over to put 
a hand on her shoulder, then a lock of soft 
hair brushed her forehead, and a kiss was 
lightly pressed to her cheek. 

“My darling, what are you dreaming 
about?” he asked. 

‘Fred!’ she exclaimed, with a pang of 
bitter disappointment. 

“Yes. Were you asleep? Did I wake 
you?” 

*No,”’ she sighed; “I don’t sleep so 
easily. But why did not you go to Mr. 
Severns?”’ 

** Because you were not there,” he said, 
bending his knee to the floor, and leaning on 
the arm of her chair. ‘‘I take no pleasure 
in going where you are not, Lily. I don’t 
know what would become of me, if you 
were ever to banish me from your presence, 
or if you should give any one else a better 
right to your society than I have.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, un- 
used as she was to lovers, and she shrank 
from him almost in affright. 

**O don’t, Fred!’ she whispered. 
can’t allow you to talk so!’ 

“Then I will not, Lily,’ he said, quietly. 
** But I wanted you to know that I love you. 
‘The rest I leave with you, only don’t forget 
that I love you, and always shall, And 
when any one else asks for your love, stop 
and ask yourself if you can be happier with 
him than with me. Now don’t be afraid 
of me, Lily. I am your Cousin Fred, 
again.” 


“T 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
“You gave me yourself, 
And bound your soul by the vows that damn; 
Since, on better thought, you break, as you 
ought, 
Vows—words no angel set down, some elf, 
Mistook—for an oath, an epigram. 

UNDER Mr. Edward Philips’s somewhat 
superb gentleness there burned a latent fire, 
before which his wife’s impulsive passion 
might well blanch. However she might 
sway him in moods of tenderness, once 
roused, he was her master. Both were 
aware of this; and while it made Marian 
wary lest she should break her sceptre by a 
too great stress in using, with the husband 
it sweetened a homage which no one could 
suspect to be other than voluntary. But 
now there was no longer any talk of homage. 
The idol had fallen, not only from the niche 
where it had pleased him to place her, but 
below any place where he could suffer him- 
self to see her. His happiness, his peace 
were wrecked. There remained but one 
thing to save, and that was his pride. Was 
it possible to save himself and his family 
from babbling tongues, and yet not lay 
down his honor at the feet that had already 
trampled on it? There must be time to 
think. He did not dare trust himself to 
any precipitate act. 

When she fell at his feet, no emotion of 
pity softened his heart. ‘* Women always 
faint on such occasions,” he thought; *‘ and 
they can recover.’’ He was ready to be- 
lieve her capable of any power of dissimu- 
lation. 

For a moment he stood wrapped in 
thought, such thought as starts out, sharp 
asa blade, with the emergency; then his 
plan shaped itself swiftly. That fortunate 
summons to her mother—he cared little at 
the moment for the grief she might feel— 
would help to simplify the present arrange- 
ment. He would find an excuse to leave 
the city in some other direction. He could 
not meet his daughter or his friends. He 
could not answer questions, or wear a mask. 
He must have change, motion—anything to 
relieve the chaos of his mind, and give him 
time for thought. 

Concluding thus, he dropped the telegram 
on a chair, and without a glance at the pros- 
trate form of what had been so dear to him, 
went out of the room with a firm step. 

‘Are you ill, sir?” asked a porter to 
whom he gave some orders. 
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Till’ he repeated, haughtily. ‘* Pray, 
what should make you ask such a question?” 

**I beg your pardon!” said the man, as- 
tonished at his master’s anger as much as 
at his strange paleness. 

A hasty note was written and mailed to 
Mrs. Allyn, then he stepped on board a 
train of cars that was just leaving the city, 
scarcely conscious where he was going, in- 
tent only on getting away. He rode all 
night, and in the morning found himself in 
a strange city, with three idle hours on his 
hands. No train started westward for 
three hours, and he must wait. He had 
slept none all night, and for a moment 
thought that he might forget himself if he 
should lie down on a sofa in the depot. 

He lay down, covered his face and closed 
his eyes, and immediately all disposition to 
sleep fled. Soft visions came of sweet home 
scenes, the fireside, the gentle cares and 
companionship, the peace and trust which 
had seemed so assured, and, first showing 
him their beauty and their sweetness, dis- 
solved mockingly before his eyes, and faded 
into blackness. He fancied that a soft 
hand touched his face with caressing fingers, 
that a faint remembered perfume floated 
over him, that a slight rustle of a lady’s 
dress disturbed the silence, till, wrung by 
asharp pang of hope, he would open his 
eyes with a flashing glance, to realize the 
bitter truth. 

can’t bear this!’ he muttered, and, 
starting up, went out to walk away the 
time. 

To see him one would have supposed that 
he was much interested in the architecture 
of the town—in its monuments, its squares, 
its views. He paused mechanically, and 
looked at all which one really interested 
would have looked at; but when he reached 
the depot again, he could not have told one 
thing he had seen. 

Riding again all the afternoon and all 
night, and again apause. Andsoontillhe 
reached the far West, and was in no danger 
of meeting any one whom he knew. Then 
he stopped and set himself to work to map 
out his life. Bitter work it was, and done 
with many a groan. 

After a week came a letter from Lily, and 
from that he learned that Marian had gone 
to her mother, and that from her they had 
learned nothing. She evidently meant to 
be passive, and leave him to arrange the 
affair. Perhaps, when she learned from 
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Lily where he was, she would write to him, 
and try to soften his anger; try to offer 
some explanation, or to assure him of her 
penitence. If he hoped for such a thing, he 
was disappointed. Not a line came from 
her, nor a message. And Lily had written 
him, ‘‘ Il asked mamma about you, and she 
forgot to tell me. She was so much dis- 
tressed by poor grandmother's death, that 
she never once mentioned your name.. 
And she wont let me go to her.”’ 

At thought of Marian watching alone 
over her dead mother, and performing the 
last offices for her unsupported by any of 
those who should have been her nearest, 
the husband felt a pang of pity. But it 
died as soon as born, One thought of that 
scene which he had witnessed was like a 
blight on all gentler feelings. 

But he waited still. Perhaps she would 
write some explanation or prayer when she 
should have recovered from the first shock 
of her mother’s death, and when she per- 
ceived him passive. But week after week 
passed, and no word came. Something 
must bedone. Lily was beginning to think 
the continued absence of both her parents 
very strange, and others would also notice 
it; and it was clear that Marian would not 
return home till he summoned her. 

His plan was laid. He would go to her, 
and force himself to look again on that fair 
false face. He would give her the oppor- 
tunity of explaining, if it were possible to 
palliate her fault. If she could not do that 
—he was sure that she could not—he would 
place before her their plan of life. If she 
had regard enough left for her own name, 
and for her daughter’s welfare, to swear 
never again to hold any communication 
with Frank Hazeltine—ah, could he believe 
her oath, even!—then he would consent to 
live with her again, and to appear before 
the world as heretofore. But never, he 
would assure her, need she hope for his love 
or his confidence again. They would go 
to Europe for years, for as long as he should 
choose, and there no one need make any 
comment if he showed little love for his 
wife. 

On the other hand, if she should hesitate 
to satisfy him promptly and solemnly of 
her future conduct, then they must sepa- 
rate at once and forever, at any cost to 
name. With that determination, he started 
on his return, the morning after having re- 
ceived a letter from Lily. 


‘ 
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quite out of patience!’ Lily wrote. 
“‘T think that I am used ill. This is the 
last letter I shall write you, and I have said 
the same to mamma, I think that, if you 
will not hurry on my account, you should 
on hers, for by all accounts she must be ill. 
Doctor Francis was here this week, and he 
says that she is killing herself with grief for 
grandmother. He says that she is pale and 
weak, and a mere shadow, and that she will 
see noone. She seems almost angry, he 
said, when he proposed her returning home; 
and I could see that he theught strange 
that no one went to her. 

“Do come, papa! It is now nearly five 
weeks, and I am homesick,”’ 

Well, if people were ‘‘ thinking strange,” 
it was time he should go. So go he did. 
But he gave no notice of his coming. 

It was evening when he reached the city, 


and he hesitated Jong whether he should go — 


to Mrs. Allyn’s, or postpone seeing them 
till he should have seen Marian. He walked 
through the streets, and past his own closed 
and desolate house. At the sight of that 
monument of his misery he stopped, and in 
the agony of the moment, for the first time, 
a wild thought crossed hismind. Why need 
he live? A click of the pistol, a stroke of 
the knife, a step from the plank, or a 
draught, and all would be over. But the 
thought was rejected as soon as entertained. 
Edward Philips was not a man to commit 
suicide, 

But that sight utterly unfitted him for 
seeing any one. He could not bear Lily’s 
‘welcome and her questions. He would wait 
antil he had settled what should be. Draw- 
ing the keys from his pocket, he went up 
the steps of his house and entered, The 
air was close and chilly, and there seemed 
something tomblike in the closed shutters 
and covered furniture. He lighted the gas, 
and looked about him, There was the chair 
where she had sat, with that fellow on his 
knees beside her, embracing her. There 
‘was the spot where she lay when he spurned 
and left her. Something glittered on the 
carpet as he looked, and stooping, he picked 
up a long golden-headed pin, such as she 
used to confine her hair with. What vis- 
ions of her rich shining locks started up 
with it! How often he had twisted their 
loose silky coils about his fingers! How 
often they had swept across his breast as 
her beautiful head was bowed to his shoul- 
der! O, could it all be a dream! Was all 


her apparent love a lie? He could not be- 
lieve it, and as he pressed the frail golden 
token to his lips, in a passionate impulse, 
his heart cried out for her. Why had he 
not waited then and listened to what she 
might say? 

It was not long before he noticed her es- 
critoire, and found the note which she had 
left for him, and saw the money which she 
had taken from her purse. No excuse, no 
pleading, only an acceptance of whatever 
he might decide on, But the money told 
more than anything else, and moved him 
more. It seemed to be a throwing off of 
his help, and was the only mark of indigna- 
tion which she had shown. 

Early the next morning he started, and 


reached his journey’s end in the afternoon. ~ 


Avoiding the sight of familiar faces, he 
went hastily away from the station, and 
walked down an unfrequented street. It 
was in a different direction from the one to 
Mrs. Leslie’s house, but he wished to col- 
lect his thoughts and calm himself before 
meeting his wife. For at the mere thought 
of meeting her, his heart rose up with tu- 
multuous beatings. Could he see her, and 
not take her to his heart again?’ He was 
obliged to review her offence in order to 
harden himself. 

Twilight was falling when he laid his 
hand on the latch of the gate, and went. up 
the well-remembered walk. The house was 
all closed, save in one room where the shut- 
ters were open and the curtains drawn back, 
The lamps were not yet lighted, but he saw 
through’ the windows the red glow of the 
fire, and the shadow of some one passing 
before it. He waited a moment on thestep, 
then opened the door and entered.’ At the 
sound of his tread the door of the sitting- 
room opened, and some one stood there, 
not the form -he looked to see, but a stouter 
and ruder one. 

is asked Mrs. Lennon, the 
housekeeper, whom Marian had retained 
still, 

She had been with Mrs. Leslie since Mar- 
ian was a very young girl, and was the only 
person acquainted with all their family af- 
fairs. She had married and been widowed 
since Marian’s marriage, and had gladly 
gone back to her former home, where she 
was as gladly received. 

Mr. Philips did not answer her question, 
but walked straight toward her. 

**Good heavens! Mr. Philips!’ she ex- 
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claimed, recoiling, as the light of the fire 
shone in his face. 

** Yes, Mr. Philips,’ he repeated, sternly, 
walking past her. 

There was no one else in the room, and 
he turned to her, waiting to hear her offer 
to go for his wife. Instead of that, she 
closed the blinds, lighted the lamps, and 


. then stood before him waiting till he should 


speak. 

“Will you go for Mrs. Philips?’ he 
demanded. 

The woman looked distressed and con- 
fused. ‘‘Mrs. Philips is not here, sir,’”’ 
she said. 

‘*Not here!’ he exclaimed, angrily, 
thinking that he had been led to make a 
fool’s journey, and that Marian had boldly 
gone back to Lily without sis permission. 
‘Where is she, then? Has she gone 
home?” 

*‘ This is her home!’ the woman replied, 
coldly. ‘‘ She has left it, but Idonot know 
where she has gone. She left a letter for 
you, in case you should write to her here. 
She did not expect you to come. If you 
will sit down, sir, I will get it for you.” 

Involuntarily he seated himself at her 
bidding, feeling the need of being directed 
in this new emergency. In a few minutes 
Mrs. Lennon returned with the letter, 
which she placed in his hand, and then 
turned to leave the room. 

“If you want me, please to ring the bell,”’ 
she said. 

In a few minutes the bell was rung so 
violently that the wire broke, and, going to 
the room, the housekeeper was confronted 
by Mr. Philips, who stopped in a rapid 
walk, and looked at her with eyes that 
blazed from his pale face. , 

“What is the meaning of this?’’ he de- 
manded, in a choked voice. ‘‘ Where has 
Mrs. Philips gone?” 

“I do not know, sir,”’ sbe replied, firmly. 
“‘T only know that she has gone, but she 
did not tell me where.” 

“Ido not believe you!’ he exclaimed, 
stepping nearer her, in a manner that made 
her shrink back in fear. 

‘It is true,’’ she repeated. ‘‘And, sir, 
I am not responsible if you have driven 
your wife away. She knew that if she told 
me I should have to tell you.” 

“But she tells me that you will join 
her,’’ he said, holding up the letter in his 
shaking hand. 
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“Yes sir. When the business is settled 
I am to join her. I always loved Miss 
Marian, and I would go to the ends of the 
earth with her. She will let me know 
where to go when things are ready.”’ 

“And you mean to hide from me where 
my wife is?” he said, grasping her arm, 
rudely. 

**Mr. Philips, don’t forget to be a gentle- 
man!’ said the woman, trembling. ‘I tell 
you again that this is your own doing, your 
own affair, and not mine. If my young 
mistress wishes me to serve her, it isn’t for 
you, or any one else, to illtreat me for doing 
it. If you can get your wife to go back to 
you, Iam sureI have no objection. You 
had time enough to see her if you had 
chosen. She was here five weeks, crying 
over her dead mother, and over her other 
troubles. She never slept a night of those 
five weeks, but walked the floor, and wrung 
her hands, and cried till she had no tears 
left. I tell you, Mr. Philips,’’ the woman 
went on, warming with her subject, “if 
that sweet lady had committed every crime 
in the calendar, she has suffered enough to 
be deserving of forgiveness now. She had 
no more color in her face when she went 
away than that sheet of paper has, and, in- 
deed, for the matter of that, when she 
came. She has lost flesh, and was so hol- 
low round her beautiful eyes that an old 
friend might not have known her. Ill 
venture to say, sir, that you might look in 
her face in the city street and never know 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Lennon stupped here, for the tears 


that had been gathering burst forth in spite © 


of her, and she covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Why did she not wait for me to come?” 
asked the husband, faintly. 

He had sunk into his chair again, and his: 
own mouth was unsteady. In spite of his: 
just anger, this picture of his beautiful 
wife, so fallen, so wretched, touched him to 
the heart. The housekeeper wiped her eyes, 

**She did wait five weeks,” she replied, 
dryly. ‘‘And each one of those weeks was, 
T’ll be bound, longer to her than any year 
she had ever known before.” 

-The husband buried his face in his hands 
fora moment, a faint misgiving thrilling 
him, Had he done quite right? 

** You will write to her?’’ he asked, lift- 
ing his face again. 

“Not till I hear from her,” was the 
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answer. ‘‘I do not know how to direct.” 

“You have no ideaof the direction which 
she has taken?” he asked, with a searching 
suspicious glance. 

**T have already told you, sir,” the wo- 
man replied, with some heat. ‘‘I am not 
afraid of telling you the truth.”’ 

He got up and began to pace the room, 
Even in his misery it hurt his pride that 
this person should be the confidant of his 
domestic troubles, 

** Will you tell me what Mrs, Philips said 
to you about our misunderstanding?” he 
said, without looking up, a deep flush 
sweeping over his face as he spoke. 

“She told me no particulars, sir,’’ was 
the answer. ‘I only know that there was 
trouble, and that she did not expect that it 
would ever be made up. But, sir, that isa 
true and tender heart, and one that loves 
you dearly; and whatever you may com- 
plain of, may God forgive you only as you 
forgive her!’’ 

He looked hastily up. ‘‘ True and tender 
heart!’ he thought. “Surely this woman 
could have no idea of the nature of Mar- 
ian’s offence.” He felt relieved from a 
load of shame. 

“Loved me dearly!’ he echoed, mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ You are well-informed?!’ 

“T am indeed, sir!’ she retorted, with 
emphasis, ‘Listen to me, It was your 
name that was always on her lips when she 
sobbed and wept, as I listened outside the 
door in hope that she would stop and go to 
sleep. And once, sir, she went away, and 
had got away a half day’s journey, but 
came back because she had left your minia- 
ture behind. And it was no easy matter 
for her to travel, weak as she was; and no 
easy matter for her to get away either with- 
out being known. The people here think 
that she has not gone, but keeps her room, 
When she went she walked four miles to 
the next station, and her trunks were sent 
away by express before she went.” 

“Leave me! leave me!”’ cried the hus- 
band, hiding his face again. 

He sat long without moving after she had 
gone. The sweet thought would nestle into 
his heart in spite of his incredulity, in spite 
of her avowed and acted love for another, 
that his wife did love him. He sat revolv- 
ing the subject in his mind, trying to rec- 
oncile the contradicting facts, and to under- 
stand the heart which could so belie its own 
emotions. For twenty years she had been 
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a true and loving wife to him; and against 
the evidence of that fact he could oppose 
but the proof of one momentary scene. 
But what damning proof that had been! 
He took up her letter and read it again. 


“I do not know whether you mean ever 
to write to or to see me again,’”’ she wrote, 
**But I can bear this waiting no longer. I 
understand quite well that you discarded 
me. I remember your last words. Do not 
fear that I shall ever forget them. 

*‘T ask for no mercy. If I have not de- 
ceived you the way you think, I have de- 
ceived youin another. I was wrong, but I 
suffered. Let all that pass. I did not know 
but that you might wish to make some ar- 
rangement which should prevent scandal, 
and I have waited here for that. Waited 
in what torture I will not say. It is now 
too late. Only to-day I received a letter 
from Mrs. Allyn, in which she plainly indi- 
cates her conviction that there is trouble 
between us. 

“Tam going away from you forever. I 
shall take another name, and shall be inde- 
pendent of you. I suppose that you would 
not wish me to suffer poverty, and you need 
not fear that. My mother left me enough 
to make me comfortable in the mode of life 
which I shall choose, The purchase money 
of the house will be brought to me by Mrs. 
Lennon, who will wait for that, and also to 
see if you have any wishes to express. “Do 
not venture to doubt that my future ‘fe 
will be as pure as I would wish my own 
Lily’s tobe! I cannot trust myself to write 
of her. Tell her what you will. 

**But one word more. I love you, Ed- 
ward, and you alone; and, since the days of 
my foolish girlhood, I have never loved any 
other. However appearances have been 
against me, I have been a true wife to you, 
and have deserved no man’s scorn, and en- 
couraged no man's light love, Farewell, 
my beloved. May God comfort your heart, 
for I know that I have broken it, and that 
it would hurt you less to love me, even 
now, if you could, than it does to hate me, 
as I know you 4do.”’ 


This was written in unsteady characters, 
and so blotted by tears as to be in some 
places nearly illegible. 

** How soon do you expect to be able to 
go away?”’ asked Mr. Philips, when he had 
recalled the housekeeper. 
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“In a week, if I am called,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Will you take with you a letter to my 
wife?’ he asked; and she noticed the ten- 
der emphasis with which he lingered on 
that name. 

**T will, sir,’’ she replied. 

“JT wish her to come back so that no 
scandal may be made,”’ he said. ‘I can- 
not avoid telling my daughter and her aunt 
that there has been a misunderstanding. 
But I shall make no explanation, and shall 
request them to ask no questions. They 
will suppose that Mrs. Philips is here, till I 
hear from her. If you are a friend to Mrs. 
Philips, you will wish her to return to her 
home.”’ 

“Tam her friend, sir, and I do wish her 
to return to you if she can be kindly re- 
ceived,’’ the woman said. 

**You have no right to make any ques- 
tion of the manner in which I shall receive 
my wife!” he said, haughtily; then added, 
“JT suppose that I can stay here to-night?” 

“Certainly, sir!’ she answered, with 
ready hospitality. “‘ Everything is at your 
command, Shall I get you some supper?” 

“No, Or, stay, I would like a eup of 
strong coffee. And if you will bring me 
pen and ink I will write the letter which I 
wish you to deliver.” 

Far into the night he sat there and wrote, 
letter after letter, destroying as soon as one 
was written... The first was one of dignified 
coldness, but his heart would not hold out 
to the end. He threw the sheet into the 
fire, and wrote one which was kind and for- 
giving. But the thought of. that pale thin 
face; with the sunken eyes, of her weary 
return journey to get his miniature, of her 
sobbing,,out his name in. her miserable 
vigils; all swept over him and carried away 
the last chill of pride, the last spark of an- 
ger. Marian loved him! In some inexpli- 
cable way she was true tohim. He would 
doubt the evidence of his senses sooner 
than doubt her. Moved by these feelings, 
his last letter was one of fervent and for- 
giving love. Let her come back to him, 
and all would be forgiven, if indeed she 
loved him. Never in all the days of their 
union had he so poured out his heart to 
her—never owned, even to himself, how 
utterly valueless life would be to him with- 
out her, 

Then, when he had expressed all his 
longing, his love, his forgiveness, for the 
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first time since that bitter day a feeling of 
relief came over him. She never could re- 
sist that, he thought, and sighed a load off 
his heart as he sealed the letter, Having 
done so, he threw himself on the sofa and 
slept soundly till morning. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘* A sudden little river crossed my path, 
As unexpected as a serpent comes,” 


LILy received her father with open arms, 
and in the first flush of her joy did not per- 
ceive anything peculiar in his appearance. 
The excitement and embarrassment of his 
position gave him a color which hid his loss 
of flesh, and any other change in his ap- 
pearance was easily accounted for, by the 
long and tiresome journey from which it 
was supposed that he had but just then 
arrived. 

“And now we will have mamma home,”’’ 
said Lily, when the first welcome was over. 

“*T hepe so!” he said; then, rising hast- 
ily, added, ‘‘ I would like to speak with you 
a few minutes, Mrs, Allyn.” 

Coloring nervously, Mrs, Allyn led the 
way to another room. Her older eyes had 
seen traces of wear and suffering which the 
daughter’s young eyes had not marked, and 
she felt surely that something was wrong, 
though what she could not think, Her 
cousin’s dignity and delicacy, as well as her 
love for her husband, had always been too 
conspicuous to allow her to suspect Marian 
of any imprudence, and she could imagine 
no other trouble likely to create a division 
in so united a family. 

** Now, papa!”’ cried Lily, as he was go- 
ing out of the room, “I feel slighted! Not 
only do you go away in two minutes, before 
Iam well sure that you are really here, 
but you have secrets to tell which I may 
not hear.” 

He kissed the smiling pouting mouth, 
and answered her as lightly as she had 
spoken: 

“Tam going to inquire after your con- 
duct. I wish to know what lovers you have 
had since I went away.” 

Mrs. Allyn sat down while he carefully 
closed the door after them, and looked in 


his face with anxious expectation, She 


saw, now that the color and the smile had 
faded, how pale and thin he had grown, 
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and marked, too, how full of suppressed 
agitation his manner was. 

**T have a word to say which may offend 
you,” he began, immediately, speaking in 
a hurried way. ‘“ It may offend, because I 
tell so little; but I do not feel it right to tell 
any more till I am myself satisfied. May I 
count on your indulgence?” 

‘Certainly!’ she answered, growing a 
little pale. 

He went nearer her, declining the seat 
she offered him, and standing so that she 
could not see his face. 

**Marian and I have a misunderstand- 
ing,’”’? he said, very low and hastily. “I 
wert away that our estrangement might 
not be observed by others, and to get time 
to think. We have had no communication 
since,’ I hope that she may not be so much 
to blame as I at first supposed, but it will 
be impossible for us to come together in a 
way to blind the eyes of the family. If our 
reconciliation should be ever so perfect, 
Lily and others will yet see that it is a rec- 
onciliation. I wish for your assistance to 
hide‘as much as may be hidden. Lily must 
know something. I leave it to you to de- 
cide how much, and what, Let it be as 
little as possiblé. And let me entreat that 
you will ask me no questions, and allow her 

to‘dsk me none,” 

He paused, panting like one out of breath. 

There was no hysterical weakness, or idle 
curiosity in the Leslie blood, and Mrs. 
Allyn did credit to her family. After the 
first start and stare of utter astonishment 
and distress, she had herself in band, 

“As Marian’s nearest living relative, Mr. 
Philips,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must acknowledge 
that I have a right to know something of 
what so nearly concerns her happiness. 
Still, | am sure that you mean to do rightly 
in whatever extraordinary circumstances 
may have occurred. Of course, I cannot 
think what imprudence could have been 
committed by a lady of Marian’s position 
and character. No breath of blame ever 
soiled her. But, at your request, I refrain 
from questions. I should say that there is 
no need whatever of any explanation being 
made to Lily. It is quite unadvisable, if 
matters are to be arranged immediately, 
The young are none too keen-sighted, and 
Lily’s mind will be taken up with other 
things. I suppose that you intend to go to 
Marian?”’ 

Mrs, Allyn’s head was a little up, and her 
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color had begun to rise while asserting ber 
family dignity, and the last question was 
put with a little imperiousness, 

Mr. Philips shrank. 

*‘I do not know where she is,’’ he said, 
almost in a whisper. 

“Why, at her mother’s, of course!” was 
the astonished reply. 

**T have just come from there,’’ he said. 

““My God!” exclaimed Mrs, Allyn, for 
the first time losing her self-possession, 
“You don’t mean to say that Marian has. 
disappeared!’ 

**She thinks that I am displeased with 
her beyond reconciliation,’ the husband 
answered, with a moan in his voice. ‘She 
has gone away, but is to send her address to 
Mrs. Lennon, who will join her then, I 
left a letter with Mrs. Lennon to give her, 
and no wife could ask more than that letter 
contains,”’ 

Mrs, Allyn made a haughty gesture, as if 
sweeping aside with her small hands the 
presumptuous housekeeper, ‘Does that 
woman, then, know more of Mrs. Philips’s 
affairs and locality than her own family do? 
Does she presume to withhold Marian’s 
address from you?” 

“Marian did not tell her, but will write 
her very soon,” was the answer, ‘I tried 
to find out, but could not. I think that 
Mrs. Lennon knows nothing more than you 
yourself know, but, having no home of her 
own, and being an old servant, and much 
attached to the family, she is willing to de- 
vote herself entirely to my wife. She is 
anxious that Marian should come back, and 
will do what she can, She will give her the 
letter, at least, and in that I ask Marian to 
write and give me her address, even if she 
does not wish to return.”’ 

“The woman must know more, Mr. 
Philips,” said tue lady, with an air of angry 
pride. ‘She is an old and confidential ser- 
vant, and I always thought that Aunt Les- 
lie gave her too many liberties, She seemed 
to know more about affairs there than any 
one of the rest of us did. If I were to see 
that woman I would make her tell.’’ 

The lady’s black eyes sparkled in a way 
that did not indicate very gentle handling 
of Mrs. Lennon, in case the two should 
meet, and her sallow cheeks burnt with a 
haughty anger. 

**T really think you mistake,’’ Mr. Phil- 
ips replied. ‘I thought, at first, as you do, 
but changed my mind.’”’ 
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“And you mean to wait and trust to 
her?’”? demanded Mrs. Allyn, looking at her 
companion, in indignant surprise. 

**T must wait till the housekeeper hears 
from Marian, because I have no other way,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ But I have not left every- 
thing with her. I have a trusty detective 
who has his eye on her, and will watch 
wherever she goes. When she starts on 
her journey he will follow her, and give me 
immediate notice of her destination.,”’ 


“A detective! A detective!’ repeated 


the lady, coloring violently. 

**O, he has no name but Mrs. Lennon’s,”’ 
interposed the gentleman, jealously. ‘‘ She 
will let no one know that she is to join 
Mrs. Philips, and the man will not connect 
the two together, not knowing that my wife 


is away from me. He suspects that it is 
an affair of money, and that we are not 
sure of her honesty. I did not put him on 
that track, but when I saw that he was 
there, I could not say anything. You can- 
not doubt that I shall find her, as soon as 
possible.” 

Mrs. Allyn leaned her brow upon her 
hand, and thought for a minute. - 

“« There is ne other way,”’ she said, pres- 
ently, speaking with an air of promptness 
and authority. “You must find Marian, 
as s800n as possible, and prevent people 
from suspecting any trouble. There must 
bé no scandal, and she must be treated as 
she deserves. Poor dear Marian! What a 
blow to her pride, and to her heart, this 
must be! and how she has suffered and con- 
cealed her suffering during the time she 
was away! You were teo long in thinking 
the matter over, whatever it may have 
been, Mr. Philips?’ And Mrs. Allyn gave 
him an angrily flashing glance through her 
tears. 

He said nothing, and she went on: 

“Lily must know nothing about it. I 
will take her to Washington immediately. 
Alice and Fred will be delighted to go, and 
Mr. Allyn must content himself without 
us. Leave all to me.” 

Even in speaking, Mrs. Allyn’s face 
flushed with a new and sudden thought. 

Philips,’’ she said, breathles-ly, 
“you told me not to ask any questions. 
But, if it should be possible that you are 
laboring under a misconception, that you 
suspect Marian of some fault, rather than 
know her to have committed one—if I may 
suspect things which would explain—”’ 


“Tf it be so, tell me!’ he said, eagerly, 
as she paused. ‘‘I will answer any ques- 
tions.” 

“Is there anything about Mr. Frank 
Hazeltine?”’ she asked, with her keen eyes 
on his face. 

The sudden rush of color and the angry 
flash in his eyes answered her, though he 
spoke no word. 

She went on eagerly. 

know nothing—I only suspect,’’ she 
said, *‘ But I have had an idea, for a long 


time, that Frank is a member of our own 
family—in fine, that he is Marian’s own 
brother, but not Aunt Leslie’s child.’’ 

The face of the listener showed the in- 
tense emotion with which he heard, but 
still he did not speak. 


“T think that Marian never suspected 
such a thing,’”’ she went on, “ till there was 
talk of Frank and Lily, but Aunt Leslie 
knew it all the time. When she heard the 
rumor, she sent for Marian, and told her. 
I think that is the explanation. Does it fit 
the case?” 

“OQ Marian, my darling!’ he cried, 
‘How I have wronged her, if it be sol 
But why should she have hesitated to tell 
me? It was, surely, not so bad as my sus- 
picion. It was not her fault.’ 

“IT can’t tell,” Mrs, Allyn said. “Do 
you think that the young man knows—’ 

‘*He and Marian have a perfect under- 
standing,’’ he said, with a shiver. ‘Do 
you ever see him?”’ 

“No, he avoids us. We bave not seen 
him since you and Marian left.” 

It was hard for Mr. Philips to parry 
Lily’s questions, and to resist her entreat- 
ies to let her accompany him to her mother. 
But, buoyed up by hope, he passed the or- 
deal without attracting too much notice to 
himself, and promising, most sincerely, to 
bring her mother home as soon as possible, 


he managed to get away. He did not leave. 


the city, but, living alone in his house, 
from which Mrs. Allyn was to keep Lily, 
he waited impatiently for news of Mrs. 
Lennon’s movemeuts. 

With a burning cheek he wrote a letter to 
Lily, at Mrs. Allyn’s dictation, sending it 
to Mrs. Lennon, to mail. By return of 
mail he received a note from the house- 
keeper. She had mailed the letter, as de- 
sired. She had also received a letter from 
Marian, and should start the day after that. 
on which she was writing him, Would de- 
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liver his letter to Mrs. Philips, and do all 
that she had promised. Had no doubt that 
Mrs. Philips would gladly write him on 
learning that it was his desire, 

He read the note with a highly beating 
heart. Now he should know. This de- 
tective was able and faithful, and would 
not fail to track her. He had directions to 
telegraph his employer when he stopped, 
and to remain on watch till Mr. Philips 
should arrive to relieve him, 


Meantime, Lily had been so encouraged 
by her father’s return, and by the hope of 


soon seeing her mother, that she was ready 
to regret the loss of her visit to Washing- 
ton, when her aunt proposed going. And, 
though her father’s letter disappointed her, 
and she felt, at first, unwilling to go with- 
out them, she was persuaded, at last, and 
began her preparations, though with but 
little spirit. 

She scarcely liked to own it to herself, 
for, with a girl’s romance, she was rather 
proud of being constant, even to a foolish 
and unhappy partiality, but she could not 
but be aware that Frank Hazeltine’s image 
was not so vivid in her mind as it had been. 
Her anxiety for her father and méther, and 
also her interest in Frederick Allyn, had 
helped to weaken the hold on that affection 
which the young man’s continued absence 
had already shaken. The feeling was yet 
strong enough to be revived by his pres- 
ence, but she got tired of looking for him 
in vain. Moreover, there was no feeling of 
jealousy to stimulate her love. No one 
seemed to think particularly of him, and 
when he was méntioned, which was sel- 
dom, it was with acool friendliness equally 
devoid of any appearance of interest for or 
against. It needs more character than most 
persons, particularly than most young girls, 
have, to keep up an interest in a person 
whom nobody seems to care anything about, 
and whom one does not see nor hear from; 
unless, indeed, one knows that person to 
be in danger or suffering, which is always 
aclaim on the generous heart. But Lily 
had no reason to suppose that Mr. Hazel- 
tine was at all disturbed in mind or body. 

For her Cousin Fred, as she called him, 
she certainly was not in love with him, and 
did not expect to be. But she was inter- 
ested in him, flattered by his graceful hom- 
age, and rather inclined to like him, par- 
ticularly as a friend. Altogether, her mind 
was, as Mrs. Allyn had predicted, so taken 


up with other things that it was not hard to 
blind her, and she started with them on 
their journey without much hesitation. 
Once they were away, Mr. Philips 
breathed more freely. He must soon hear 
from Marian, and he doubted not that her 
pride would lead her to hasten home and 
prevent all remark on the scattering of 
their household. He waited impatiently to 
hear from Rand the detective. The man 
had started with Mrs, Lennon, and they 
had now been three days gone, but no word 


from him. His employer was beginning to 
fret, and to fear that he had allowed the 
woman toslip from him. The three days 
grew to a week, to a fortnight, and sti!l no 
word, Could Marian have gone to Europe, 
and his messenger be on her track? Any- 
where on this continent, he thought, he 
must have heard sooner. 

Entirely absorbed in this one subject, 
everything else was indifferent to him. 
Business was a disgust, he would have 
nothing to do with it; stocks rose or fell, 
people married or died, battles were lost or 
won, he cared nothing. All his heart and 
soul went out, more and more, after that 
one being, his world, who wandered in sad- 
ness away from her fireside, and from the 
safe shelter of his love, Let crowns fall, 
but give him the crown of his life—his 
beautiful, his beloved! He scarcely gave a 
thought, even to what everybody was talk- 
ing of—the terrible loss of the steamer 
Orion, burnt on her way from New York to 
New Orleans. It was a sad thing, un- 
doubtedly—so few being saved—but his 
heart was oppressed with a nearer sadness. 
He looked vacantly over the lists that were 
published of the saved and the lost, but 
looked as one who saw not. 

But one day, three weeks after Mrs. Len- 
non’s departnre, chancing to look overa 
complete list of the lost passengers, his 
eyes opened with a sudden flash of interest, 
only to grow wild with despair the next in- 
stant. For there were the two names of 
those to whom he looked for help. Among 
the lost were Mr. Jackson Rand and Mrs. 
Helen Lennon. And with them was lost 
all help, except such as the place of their 
destination afforded. New Orleans was the 
port for which they sailed; and after the 
first overwhelming blow had lightened, 
then he resolved to go. 

A hasty note was written to Mrs. Allyn, 
his business arranged with feverish haste, 
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then he started. But first he put in every 
principal paper in the country carefully 
worded advertisements which might meet 
Marian’s eye: 

“The person who was lost on the steamer 
Orion, while on her way to join her friend, 
had a letter from P. to M., entreating her 


to return, or to send her address. Do not 
delay. All may be concealed.”’ 

He enclosed this notice with the money 
to the papers, directing it to be continued 
for a month, then, with a burning heart, 
started on his quest. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


THE LISBON SHIP. 


BY CARL CARLTON. 


Long years ago, and from Lis»on town 
A goodly ship to the sea wen down; 
Trimly modelled was this ciaft, 

Rigged for swiftness fore and aft, 
Carefully braced in beam and length 
‘To brave the tempest’s fearful strength. 
But one thing lacks this vessel fair, 
Little for mass, and less for prayer, 
Godless crew and captain care. 


Yet who that watched her gallant speed 
Aught of the future then might read? 
Who could mark that high decree, © 

‘That never again at her marble quay 
‘That stately ship should Lisbon see? 
Royally cleaving the ocean's breast, 
Gayly with banner and streamers dressed, 
‘The mistress fair she seemed to be, 

‘The beautiful queen of the stern old sea. 


Southward sailed she merrily, 

Skimming the waves so airily, 

Yielding half to their embrace, 

Half withdrawn in conscious grace; 
Southward sailed, for the dread cape bent 
That bounds great Afric’s continent; 
Where rival oceans meet from far, 

And wage ’gainst man perpetual war. 


But the reckless captain, calling the name 
‘Of each good saint, still swore amain 
That India’s summer-land he’d see, 
‘Though dead in the wind’s eye sailed he, 
Better for him to have lain with the dead, 
A thousand fathoms deep his bed, 

Than from such lips profane had sped 

A boast so fraught with woe and dread. 


He that holdeth the sea in his hand 

Issued forth his high command; 

In his cavern, deep and lone, 

Sprang the storm-king from his throne, 

Rushed the whirlwind from his lair, 

Flashed the lightning’s brand afar, 

And the thunder's deafening roll 

Well might shake the firmest soul. 
Kingston, Indiana, March 1876. 


Bronzed of cheek was that stout crew, 
Thousand storms had they sailed through; 
Now, when each saw death was near, 

Not a heart beat thick with fear. 

Three whole days the tempest strove, 
Three whole nights the billows drove, 
Drove them toward a rockbound coast, 
Fighting for each mile they lost. 


With the fourth dawn came the sight, 
Raging breakers high and white. 
Short the time was then to pray! 
Scarcely Heaven could bar their way, 
Scarcely save them from that shock. 
Scattered,on the billows rock 

Fragments of what once had been 
Surest hope of living men; 

Then wild above them howled the Sea 
His Titan shout of victory. 


Years on years have gone since then, 
Giving graves to sons of men, 

Some on land, and some at sea, 

Left their deeds to memory. 

But when the hurricane, fierce and fell, 
Tosses the deep—thus sailors tell— 
Mid night and tempest’s awful gloom, 
Like sheeted ghost doth vaguely loom 
An ancient ship, with lofty mast, 

Of build and pattern long since past; 
With all sail set, and all unbent, 

Dead to windward her course is bent. 


From the mast, in lurid light, 

Gleams a banner blue and white, 

The same that stout ship carried down 
To the cruel sea from Lisbon town. 

Thus they who see full surely know 

The Lisbon captain pays his vow: 
*Gainst wind and tide still saileth he. 
Ever to sail his doom shall be, 

Till pitying Heaven—their penance o’er— 
Grant the tossed crew a peaceful shore. 
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THE HIDDEN HOUSE. 


BY MAY HAMILTON, 


I. 

A Group of young people were gathered 
on the piazza of one of the great hotels ata 
favorite summer resort—no matter just 
where—a gay trio, however, laughing, chat- 
ting, jesting by turns, Belle Fairfax’s clear 
ringing voice sounding above the others, in 
such roundelays of glee, that her stately 
brother, standing apart and watching her 
with indulgent gravity, declared she might 
be heard half a mile at sea, 

‘“‘A declaration too utterly devoid of truth 
to frighten me in the least,’’ answered the 
girl, as mad with merriment as a June 
robin; and a laugh, loud, clear and shrill, 
yet sweet asa bugle-note, burst from her 
red lips, and broke into ripples and echoes 
of melody on the stil) air, till even grave 
dignified Doctor Paul Fairfax caught the 
infection, and laughed like a schoolboy. 

**T doubt if any declaration a man might 
make, however fervent and truthful, could 
move Miss Belle to any feeling deeper than 
mirth,’ said a tall bearded man, in an ele- 
gant undress unifcrm, just behind her 
chair. 

Belle tossed her head, a childish way she 
had of expressing pique, which her brother 
was forever ridiculing as brusk and inele- 
gant, totally unbecoming, indeed, in a 
young lady in society. But Belle, though 
a beauty and an heiress, was a spoiled child 
still. 

**T cannot see the justice of your accusa- 
tion, Major Cranston,” she said, haughtily, 
glancing up to read only a vague reproof in 
his handsome eyes. 

Perhaps it did not just suit her that the 
man she cared most to win was growing to 
believe her heartless and a flirt. Under 
her girlish nonsense and high spirits she 
hid a warm true woman’s heart; and 
though none but the major suspected it, she 
was feigning a gayety quite unfelt. Going 


silently over in her own mind the rides, 
walks, sails and waltzes of the last few 
days, she could recall at least eleven differ- 
ent escorts, each of them, no doubt, at that 
very moment secure in the belief that he 
was the favored man. 

“I don’t care a straw!” she cried, im- 


petuously, with a little scornful curl of her 
beautiful lip, answering rather her own self- 
accusation than the grave yet tender re- 
proach in her lover’s eyes; ‘‘ one can’t be 
young forever, and I do so hate your quiet, 
proper, conventional people! They ought 
to go to heaven at once, and stay there— 
unless they are like my friend Maud Alger- 
non,” she added, lowering her voice sud- 
denly, as her brother came quietly along 
and laid a hand warningly on her shoulder. 

Just in time. A rustle of soft drapery, a 
wafting of tuberose perfume, and a girl, 
exquisitely dressed in some lustrous black 
material through which snowy arms and 
shoulders gleamed like ivory, stepped 
through the doorway and dropped quietly 
into the chair, a rustic seat of gnarled 
boughs, that Doctor Fairfax had set for- 
ward for her beside his sister. 

‘IT must certainly have missed the sunset 
but for your voices. You can’t imagine 
how suddenly Belle’s laugh broke my dream 
in fragments. I hope the laughing-gas is 
not quite exhausted, although Miss Fairfax 
certainly got more than her share.” And 
she spread her spangled fan as she spoke, 
bowing to Major Cranston, who had left 
Belle’s side at her approach, and stood 
leaning over the balcony railing. 

Miss Fairfax has been feigning unwont- 
ed merriment merely to hide her vexation 
at having refused only eleven offers this 
week, when one more would have made up 
an even dozen,” answered he, a flicker of 
mischief glimmering in his blue eyes that 
angered Belle more than she would have 
cared to show. 

Miss Algernon glanced from one to the 
other, wondering if it really was just a 
playful war of words, but gathered nothing 
except a suspicion that the major’s home- 
thrust had struck deeper, even, than he had 
meant; though he stood coolly selecting a 
cigar with the air of a man at peace with 
himself and all the world. 

Maud, with unfailing tact, bethought her- 
self to turn the conversation into smoother 
channels, Perhaps, too, she pitied Belle, 
who sat very silent, with flushed ae, 
playing with her watchchain, 
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‘IT fancied I heard my name as I came 
through the hall. Who was so kind as to 
think of me, or wish for me, perhaps?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘It was you, Belle, of course; 
what were you saying?” 

‘* Nothing worthy of note, probably. If 
I may venture to believe my friends, it is 
quite impossible for me either to talk or act 
with propriety,” answered Belle, shortly. 

“Ah, Iam unspeakably relieved. I really 
feared some one might have ventured to 
traduce me—saying perhaps I was the lazi- 
est creature living to sleep from dinner un- 
til sunset. But with the band playing that 
exquisite waltz, floating in at my window 
on every breeze, and the ocean murmuring 
in undertone, who would not sleep and 
dream?” said Maud, shutting her great 
violet eyes till the lashes swept her soft 
oval cheek. 

Paul spoke then, softly, and with a look 
in his face few women ever brought to light. 

** My little sister, in her attempt at de- 
fending herself against such very superior 
forces as Major Cranston and myself, was 
only saying that it was morally impossible 
for such a hoyden as herself ever to attain 
the unruffled repose of manner so winning 
in her friend.’”’ And the doctor bent his 
head in playful gravity. 

It was of course Miss Algernon’s turn to 
blush ‘then, which she did so charmingly, 
that Paul set himself to wondering, for the 
fiftieth time, if he had lived his thirty in- 
vulnerable years to get madly in love, at 
last, with a woman whose only passport to 
society, aside from her subtle charms of 
face and manner, was the fact of her being 
Belle Fairfax’s intimate friend. 

Belle’s frolic was evidently at an end for 
that afternoon. 

**Paul is very absurd,”’ she said, hotly. 
**I do assure you, Maud, he is not often so 
disagreeable. Perhaps if he, and some 
others I.could mention, did not persist in 
hanging propriety forever over my head like 
the sword of Damocles, I might, in time, 
develop into something better than a hoy- 
den or a flirt.” 

**Nobody questions your capacities, my 
dear,’’ said a new-comer on the scene— 
Aunt Olive Fairfax—who had dressed with 
her usual care after her well-beloved after- 
noon nap, and had come to hunt up her 
young people. 

** Nobody doubts my capacities,’’ repeated 
Belle; ‘‘nobody believes in them, you 
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should say, auntie. Even Paul, my last re- 
sort, scolds me continually. I believe I 
shall enter a convent, like the little girl 
who picked her doll in pieces and found it 
stuffed with sawdust.” And she wound 
her arm round Maud’s waist and leaned her 
head on her shoulder. 

Paul laughed lightly at her serious face, 
but Cranston was busily engaged in sending 
out tiny whiffs of smoke from his fragrant 
Havana, and watching them circle above 
his head. 

‘What perverse mood has taken you all 
in hand? We are all in search of enjoy- 
ment, and one would suppose you children 
might find some better employment than 
quarrelling. Don’t you remember, Belle, 
the text last Sunday—‘ Love one another?” 
And Aunt Olive, with the calm satisfaction 
of having done her duty, turned to go down 
stairs, the girls following, laughing softly to 
themselves, 

Knots of people, young, old and middle- 
aged, were scattered through the long par- 
lor. Dell Tracy, a handsome showy girl, in 
lavender silk and plenty of jewels, beckoned 
to Belle and her friend, who crossed the 
room and joined the group at a little mar- 
ble table, on which stood, hovering over an 
unsoiled sheet of paper, provoking, myste- 
rious, spider-like Planc..ette. 

“Such fun as we have had!’ exclaimed 
vivacious Miss Tracy, who, by the way, 
was overfond of ‘‘fun.’’ ‘* That old maid, 
the minister in the blue glasses talks with 
so much, came along a few moments ago, 
and we coaxed her to ask a question, and I 
ran Planchette over the paper and wrote 
out, ‘Noindeed! You are thirty-five and 
over; never had an offer, and never will.’ ”’ 

‘Miss Tracy! how could you?” Maud 
exclaimed, reprovingly, while even Belle 
kept sober. ‘‘ Nothing can excuse us for 
willfully, or even thoughtlessly, wounding 
the feelings of another.” 

Maud stood with a hand on the mischiev- 
ous little story-teller as she spoke. Dell 
Tracy winced a little at her gentle repri- 
mand, and was just going to own that she 
had felt a little pang of remorse at her 
cruelty, when the old maid, who was, no 
doubt, worth fifty of her, had turned away, 
grieved and confused, with slow tears gath- 
ering on her short eyelashes, But just at 
that moment somebody beckoned Miss Dell 
to the other side of the room, and Maud 
said, softly, as they stood now alone: 
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** See, Belle, the creature is moving un- 
der my hand; she always writes clearly and 
rapidly at my touch, Propose a question, 
and we may have, perhaps, some legitimate 
fun before that horrid girl comes back; or, 
at least, blast no one’s hopes but our own.”’ 

“*Go on!” cried Belle, catching the spirit 
of her friend’s mood. ‘‘ My question is a 
mental one. Now, fate, be kind,” 

** Reconciliation to-night,” wrote the tiny 
wizard in a trice. 

Maud laughed. 

‘* You asked how your tiff with a certain 
candidate for military favor is to end; re- 
member, dear Belle, that ‘ Peace hath her 
victories more renowned than war.’ ”’ 

There was, of course, nothing for Belle 
but to laugh too, and own up, which she 
did. 

Another hand, white and shapely, with a 
diamond gleaming on the little finger as a 
late sunbeam struck it, closed over Maud’s 
just here. The girls started guiltily, and 
Belle drew a sigh of relief. 

‘Only you, Paul? How you frightened 
me! I thought it was—that is, I was 
afraid—”’ 

“That the major was playing eaves- 
dropper? Ah no! he is superior to tempta- 
tions to which I yield without a struggle. 
He is chewing his cigar end still, I dare say. 
But see, this wonderful little French for- 
tune-teller has something at her finzer- 
ends,” 

Planchette was moving again. But Maud 
did not care now. The late twilight was 
deepeniug and glooming in the little alcove 
where they stood; the wave-music came 
murmuring up from the beach, and odorous 
balms blew in at the window from the 
scented air of the damp sweet July evening. 
Thrill after thrill of sensation new and ex- 
quisite went through her veins as Paul 
Fairfax’s hand closed on her little nervous 
fingers, and hardly caring whether any one 
saw or not, so golden was the opportunity, 
his other hand slid softly around her waist 
and pressed against her beating heart. 
Incomparable Belle, to stand in such rapt 
admiration before a chromo at the other 
end of the saloon! 

**Now for the revelation; let us hope it 
promises paradise to those who endure to 
the end,” said the low voice of Paul, as 
some people neared them. 

They read together, with bent heads 


peering at the scrawling, barely legible 
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characters. After the first sentence, Miss 
Algernon stopped short, with a little gasp- 
ing cry; but Doctor Fairfax read aloud: 

“Your enemy lives, and is near you. 
You are mistaken in supposing that you 
murdered him. Do not venture out alone 
for three days,”’ 

For a moment he thought Maud was go- 
ing to faint. A pale terror settled on her 
rigid face, and crept in dark shadows round 
her mouth and under her beautiful eyes. 
Paul drew her through an open door out 
into the dusky hall. 

“Do not, I pray you, let this absurd 
foolery affect you so painfully. Were you 
more familiar with that vile little infernal 
machine, you would know it capable of the 
most impossible and ridiculous lies.” And 
he chafed the limp cold hands in his, and 
in his lover-like eagerness to comfort her, 
pressed them to his lips, and caressed the 
icy fingers with his silky brown mustache. 

Miss Algernon tried to speak, but the 
words choked her. A new idea struck her 
companion suddenly, and he said: 

“Let me entreat you to forget this folly, 
Miss Algernon. We were writing together, 
and it is more likely the message was to me 
than to you. Remember I am a physician; 
and who knows but I have sometime in the 
past murdered some luckless but confiding 
patient? Let us accept this most reason- 
able view of an unreasonable theory.” 

The ghost of a smile overspread Maud’s 
face, but he could not urge her ‘into the 
parlor again. She said good-night ‘to him, 
and went up to her room, while he, not 
just in company mood, hunted up his hat 
and strolled away down the beach glittering 
like silver beside the moonlit sea. 

“To think I should go about it so awk- 
wardly and distress her so,’’ he scolded 
away to himself. ‘“‘I only wished to put 
her on her guard, and to let her know that 
rascal did not die at her hands, though I 
almost wish he had. He will certainly 
waylay her if she ventures out alone. He 
intends, of course, to use her insane at- 
tempt on his life—though I am ready to 
swear she was at that time entirely irre- 
sponsible—as a means of extorting money 
from her, Heaven pity her! If ever I saw 
acruel purpose in any human face, as he 
stood discussing plans with his companion, 
I saw it in his,” 

Belle queened it royally among her ad- 
mirers that night at the “kop.” Neither 
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Doctor Fairfax nor Miss Algernon appeared 
in the lighted ballroom. To be sure, the 
major was there, not, as usual, her most 
devoted, but chatting gracefully with mid- 
dle-aged ladies and the wall-flowers, quite 
oblivious the while to the witchery of the 
most delicious of Strauss’s waltzes. But 
even pleasure may weary one, aud toward 
midnight it occurred to Belle that her head 
ached and that she was tired. So she stole 
away into a little room full of flowers at the 
end of the hall, and sat down among some 
blossom-laden oleanders, 

Leaning a sober little face in her hands, 
she thought it all over, the day’s pleasure, 
the evening revel—one voice, one only— 
echoed in her ear, piercing her with sharp 
pain. ‘‘No feeling deeper than mirth. 
Ab, if he only knew!” she sighed, softly. 

Then two very gentle hands, whose fa- 
miliar caressing touch warmed her like 
wine, drew her head back till it rested on a 
broad strong bosom. She was crying a lit- 
tle feminine tempest, but the major kissed 
away the tears with murmured endearments, 

**T was a very great blockhead to wound 
you so, my precious little darling; you who 
are so infinitely superior to me in every- 
thing. Try and forgive me, dearest, And 
I hope sincerely I may be court-martialled 
if ever I am jealous again.” 

So Belle forgave, of course, and laid 
down that night with her flushed cheek yet 
warm with his kisses and his ring on her 
finger. But Maud stood like a ghost in 
the full moonlight, with a face white as her 
dainty nightdress. There was no rest for 
her. She drew a thick cashmere wrapper 
around her chilly shoulders, and crossed 
the unlighted passage to her friend’s room, 
feeling that she should die of nervous ter- 
ror if she remained alone, with the shadow 
that had darkened her life for five long 
years flapping its gloomy wings over the 
security and rest that promised yet to 
brighten into happiness. 

‘*Why, Maud dear, how you frightened 
me! I was sound asleep when you rapped. 
Come in, you night-blooming cereus,” said 
Belle, as she drew her in and turned the 
key in the door, 

Maud sat down in a deep-cushioned chair 
with an utterly weary, almost despairing, 
movement that went straight to Belle’s 
tender little heart. 

“Poor dear, you are sick. I couldn’t 


think why you disappeared so suddenly this 
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evening, unless Paul coaxed you out on 
the beach. Have you one of your dreadful 
headaches?” she asked, pityingly. 

“No; but O Belle! such a heartache! 
And I want to tell you something that I 
ought to have told you long ago. You are 
worthy of all love and confidence, and I am 
going to trust you to the uttermost.” 

Belle Fairfax settled herself in a gipsey 
attitude in the middle of the bed, and drew 
up her little white feet like a sleepy kitten. 

**You are not going to tell me that you 
have let Paul get so in love, just to refuse 
him. O Maud! Paul never loved any: wo- 
man before, and remember, he has seen 
some of the most beautiful women in 


Europe.” 
**Your brother has never made love to 
me, and never will,’”? said Maud, witha 


touching sadness in her voice. ‘ Belle, I 
am no young girl. I have been married 
almost five years.’’ 

Belle Fairfax sat very still, with her 
bright eyes very wide open. 

** Tell me all about it. No one else shall 
know. That, then, is the mystery. I have 
half suspected it, you are so cold—to every 
one but Paul,’”’ she added, slowly, under 
her breath. ‘‘Ah, Maud, why not have 
been cold to him as well?” 

** Let us speak no more of that. Love is 
to me forbidden fruit this side of heaven, 


“ ©°'Tis dust to dust, down here, Lorina, 
But there, up there, tis heart to heart!’ 


murmured the sad voice, dreamily. ‘* When 
we met last summer, Belle, so singularly, 
perhaps providentially, and I was so fortu- 
nate as to be instrumental in saving you, I 
could have given up my hold on life with 
few regrets. It is sweet, I know, to be 
young and beautiful, but fate had been 
cruel, bitterly so, to me. I do not yet 
know how your brother succeeded in bring- 
ing us both so safely ashore, but I do think 
I can say truly that I meant, upon recover- 
ing from the illness that followed, to tell 
you enough of my history to enable you to 
judge whether I was worthy of the confi- 
dence and delicate kindness you so gener- 
ously bestowed. Ah, how cowardly I grew 
as those potent and genial influences, to 
which youth is ever awake, lulled me into 
forgetfulness of the dreadful past! 

“*T have told you before, I think, that 
my father was a Frenchman of education, 
and a teacher of the language in New York. 
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His own worst enemy, too, as regarded 
drinking and gaming. My mother, an an- 
gel of patience she must have been, had 
considerable property in her own right, 
though my father squandered all he could 
lay hands upon, either by persuasion or 
strategy. She was wise enough, however, 
when she came to die, to secure the rem- 
nant, about ten thousand dollars, to me, in 
such a way that I could not make use of it 
until I was twenty-one; and I bless her for 
that wise provision every day of my life. 

**T had a music teacher, a Frederick Bar- 
ring, a handsome man in his way, and pos- 
sessing fascinations, subtle and dangerous, 
which I cannot even now coolly analyze. 
When I was about sixteen my parents died, 
very nearly together, and, in my utter lone- 
liness and helplessness, ignorant alike of 
myself and the great untried world, I lis- 
tened to the urgent entreaties of Mr. Bar- 
ring, and, though fifteen years my senior, I 
married him. 

“‘ There was the mistake which a lifetime 
of wisdom cannot obliterate! Living on 
the surface, happy in the very affluence of 
youth and health, life went smoothly for a 
year. I had pleasant rooms at good hotels, 
plenty of pretty clothes, and my cherished 
birds and flowers. One servant, too, a mu- 
latto woman, and many a time, in the 
dreadful days that came after, I must have 
died but for her almost motherly devotion. 
Ah, Belle, before one year of marriage had 
flown I knew my fate—the most wretched 
a woman can know—that of a gambler’s 
wife! 

“Throwing off all restraint as he sunk 
deeper into the vortex, my husband grew 
coarse, and often abusive. His sweet so- 
norous voice, which had won upon my fool- 
ish heart, was often raised in curses when 
he found my money safe beyond his reach 
—thanks to the forethought of my mother. 
It was in the hands of a crabbed old lawyer, 
who was true as steel to his charge. He is 
dead now, though he lived to place my for- 
tune safely in my hands last summer, the 
day I became of age. 

“ Well, from my pleasant rooms I changed 
into cheap lodgings, as my husband grew 
unfortunate, though the bitterest drop in 
my cup was, I think, parting with my good 
black servant, just as I was growing to con- 
sider her presence necessary almost to my 
very life. 

“IT shall never forget one terrible night 
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in August, the second summer after my 
marriage. Good fortune had sent my hus- 
band an old debt he never expected to col- 
lect—a ‘debt of honor,’ by the way—and, 
partly from his own love of luxury and 
partly in consideration of my very delicate 
health, we were established for a few weeks 
at asummer hotel on Rocky Point. I was 
sitting at my window one evening enjoying 
the strong salt ocean breeze, and listening 
to the waves lapping the shore, till the 
sound made me sleepy with its musical 
monotone, Rising from my low chair, I 
was just letting down my hair previous to 
retiring, when I heard footsteps coming 
over the stairs, and Mr. Barring came in 
with a strange man, whom he introduced 
as an old friend. I caught up my hair and 
tried to be decently polite, but there was a 
hard angry feeling at my heart. Even the 
fact, too evident, that he had been drink- 
ing, could not, in my eyes, excuse him for 
insulting me with the presence of his asso- 
ciate. With a quiet yet stubborn determi- 
nation that I would never entertain such 
people, I withdrew into my sleeping-room, 
though all disposition to sleep was effectu- 
ally scattered. The sound of a flute, ex- 
quisitely played by some one in the next 
room, struck my ear, and I stepped out of 
the low outward-opening.window and sat. 
down on a light settee in a corner of the 
balcony. I could hear the voices of my 
husband and his companion, the clink of 
glasses, and not unfrequently an oath; and 
I knew well enough they were drinking and 
playing cards, and that Mr. Barring was 
losing money. Still the sweet passionful 
murmur of the flute went on, like some an- 
gel voice, lulling and restful, till, utterly 
weary, and weak with the languorof ap- 
proaching maternity, I fell asleep, my head 
resting on the hard arm of the settee, 

“IT don’t know how long I slept, but a 
hand on my forehead—O Belle, such a gen- 
tle hand!—awoke me, and a voice said in 
my ear: 

*** Dear child, do wake up; you will get 
your death.’ 

**I believe I said, fretfully, that it wasn’t 
so easy dying when one wished, but he saw 
how I shivered with cold, and, gathering 
closer the thick travelling-shaw! he had laid 
over my dew-wet garments, he said: 

**Sit still just a moment and wait for 
me.’ 

“Wait for him—with that voice, that 
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have sat there forever, I thought, scarcely 
awake, 

** He came back in a moment with a gob- 
let half full of some delicious amber-hued 
wine. He held it to my lips, and I drank it 
without a word. 

**Now perhaps you will not take cold. 
Remember life is the gift of God, and no 
night was ever yet so dark that morning 
did not come. Your husband is asleep, 
your unwelcome guest is gone. Now go in 
and go to bed. 

**T obeyed as a child might. The room 
was dark but fora glimmer of moonlight. 
Cards were strewn on the floor, glasses— 
some broken, some half filled with liquor, 
the smell turning me sick—were on the 
table. And my husband, still dressed, lay 
across the bed, sleeping the heavy slumber 
of a drunken man. 

** Whether the wine I had taken had up- 
set my reason, or whether grief, pain, bodi- 
ly weakness and extreme nervous derange- 
ment were culminating in temporary insan- 
ity I cannot, even now, decide; but I know 
I was in adangerous mood, capable of doing 
desperate deeds. ‘How easily and safely,’ I 
thought, ‘ this unnatural life may be ended 
forever. Who, in his senses, could blame 
me for loosing the chain that fetters me to 
such a living death? 

**Let none but some distracted woman 
suffering as I had suffered, and tempted 
beyond her strength as I was tempted in 
that most horrible hour, sit in judgment 
upon my confession, A glass of brandy 
aud water stood on achair by the bedside, 
and kvowing from experience that he had 
set it there fora convenient draught when 
he should awake, I seized a vial from the 
mantel, containing a powerful narcotic, 
which I had used for toothache, and which 
was, 1 knew, in large doses, a deadly poison, 
and turned its contents into the liquor! 

** Dropping the bottle, empty now, by the 
bedside, und trusting to a verdict of suicide, 
1 passed silently to my little wardrobe, sel- 
dom replenished even by needful garments. 
I selected a waterproof cloak with cape and 
hood, the most perfect of all disguises, and 
gathering what jewels I yet possessed, stole, 
like a spirit, down the carpeted stairs and 
out of the house forever. 

** Three miles of weary travel—imagine 
it, dear Belle! alone at the deadest hour 
of night, with no protection save the Eter- 
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nal Eye—brought me to the railroad station, 
where I knew an early express train was 
sure to stop, and by the middle of the next 
day I was far in the interior of another 
State. 

“You know the nestlike retreat you 
named ‘ the hidden house,’ dear Belle; you 
remember the pleasant month you spent 
there last October, when the forest cast its 
splendor; need I tell you that the faithful 
servant and housekeeper, my good black 
Rose, was the valued friend of my married 
misery? Can you understand now that the 
violet-eyed child, so like an angel, with her 
dainty dimpled limbs and birdlike voice, is 
not a foundling as Rose told you, but my 
very own, my darling baby, dear little 
Daisy?” 

Belle was crying tears of ready sympathy, 
long ere Maud ceased her long recital, and 
for a few minutes they cried together. Just 
then a distant church bell struck two, and 
Maud rose, saying: 

“IT have excited and distressed you 
enough for to-night, dear Belle. May Heavy- 
en keep you safe and happy, secure from 
trials like mine. The knowledge has come 
to me to-night, in a mysterious way, that 
the husband [ so insanely attempted to 
send into eternity is living still, that he is 
near me seeking an opportunity for revenge, 
and O my friend, something stronger than 
presentiment impresses me that he will 
search out.and obtain possession of my 
child! But I had rather mourn her as dead. 
I had rather see her in her coffin!” 

‘Impossible, Maud; no stranger would 
ever think of looking in among those giant- 
like pines to find ‘Hidden House!’”’ said 
Belle, punching vigorously at her pillows. 

“Perhaps not; I will trust to the love 
and protection of Him aside from whose 
care a sparrow cannot fall;’’ answered 
Maud, twisting up her heavy hair and lying 
down beside her friend, And in another 
hour the two were sleeping the unbroken 
slumber of youth and health, like 


‘Maud and Madge in their robes of white, 
The prettiest nightgowns under the sun; 
All alone in the stilly night; 
After the revel was done.” 


IL. 


Pau FarrFrax sat down in his room, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, enjoying a 
cigar. He could hear the bathers plashing 
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among the waves; the screams of the ladies, 
the yelping of poodle-dogs—see from his 
window white sails of outward bound ships 
glimmering like stars in the blue distance. 
Rather an honest, earnest worker than a 
man of the world, the young physician, a 
stranger alike to either illness or ennui, ex- 
cept as they appeared in others, would never 
have dreamed of leaving his busy routine 
to laze at the seashore of his own free will. 
But Belle and Aunt Olive coaxed and would 
hear no denial, and so, soft-hearted asa 
baby where women were concerned, he 
yielded the point in unconditional surrender, 

He was not sorry now. Far down in his 
heart, all unspoiled yet, and away back in 
memo'y, there was a face passing fair, a 
voice pitifully sweet, and a glance mourn- 
fully tender, that years could not dispel or 
dim. And here, beside the sounding seain 
golden mornings, along the beach of moon- 
lit evenings, and once, ah, once in the 
solemn midnight, he had looked in the wist- 
ful pansy-blue eyes, aud listened to the low 
bewildering voice. 

He puffed away at his half-consumed 
cigar with eyes closed dreamily, wishing, 
for the thousandth time, that among other 
possibilities, it was possible for a man to 
reason himself out of love! ‘‘Itis of no 
use—no use,’ he said, slowly; ‘*it isn’ta 
thing to reason over, there’s no reason in it. 
I loved her that horrid night I found her 
asleep in the cold, like a bird fallen from 
the nest, on the piazza at Rocky Point; and 
I have loved her ever since, and I would 
marry her, if it were not a crime, even 
though I knew she would murder me.”’ 

A light footstep along the passage broke 
his reverie, and his sister came in, fresh as 
the half-blown blush-rose at the throat of 
her pink morning robe. 

‘What, vot bathing, Belle?’ he asked, 
carelessly. 

‘Not this morning; at least not in old 
Atlantic’s big bath-tub. I could not leave 
Maud, who is suffering from one of those 
dreadful headaches. She received a letter 
this morning which nearly drove her wild. 
She has cried herself sick, aud it occurred 
tome that you might fix her up something to 
calm her down, and make her go to sleep.” 

Doctor Fuirfax rose and went thought- 
fully about preparing some tiny white pow- 
ders with minute directions for their use. 
Belle sat silently a moment, fingering the 
small blue papers, 
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“Paul,” she broke out suddenly. “ Sup- 
pose a person suffering temporary derange- 
ment, or in a frenzy of grief or despair, 
commits a crime; would they, should it 
come to light, be liable to the extreme pen- 
alty of the law?’’ 

*Rathera tough question, my little sis- 
ter. ‘The lawis an intricate and delicate 
piece of machinery; very lenient to some, 
hard and cruel to others. I trust, however, 
you may never get your fingers pinched in 
it. 

** But if the crime was murder, Paul?’ 
pursued the girl, not noticing his attempt 
at pleasantry. 

He was walking up and down the room, 
now studying the vine-wreaths on the car- 
pet, and, Belle knew, thinking vigorously, 
He stopped short presently. 

‘Isabelle!’ he said, in a low grave voice, 
and he never called her so except in mo- 
ments of deep earnestness ; ‘‘ the man your 
friend fears can never succeed in proving 
her guilty of an attempt against his life. 
His career is not unknown to me, and I can 
at any moment prove misdeeds against him 
which would not only divorce his wife, but 
shut him in a felon’s cell for life.” 

“Then you know ail her history 
dreadful troubles?”’ 

‘*I know enough, more perhaps than you 
or she would believe. I overheard, here in 
the midnight stillness, her painful recital 
to you last night. Go and say nothing of 
this. I will care for her welfare as though 
she too were my cherished sister, and place 
my life between her and danger.’’ 

‘**Kind good Paul!” she said, caressing 
his handsome hair. 

** One moment, Belle,’’ as she turned to 
go; “‘do you know the contents of that 
letter?” 

**Not clearly, but of course it contains 
some threat. Maud is so entirely upset and 
unlike herself I hate to question her.”’ 

“Well, you need not. Comfort and 
soothe her all you can, and if it is possible 
for you to get possession of the letter with- 
out her knowledge, bring it to me at once. 
But remember, on no account let her sus- 
pect that I have any interest in or knowl- 
edge of her affairs. It would hurt her sen- 
sitive pride, and that is not all; I have also 
strong reasons quite my own.”’ 

The doctor’s powders must have held 
some powerful and potent charm. All the 
long sunny afternoon the wornout girl slept 
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as calmly as an infant sleeps in its cradle. 
Belle looked in upon her, every hour or two, 
stepping cautiously, arranging curtains and 
bed drapery as the light and oppressive heat 
dictated. ‘Towards sunset she begged leave 
of Paul to awaken the sleeper, whose un- 
broken slumber began to alarm her, but he 
only said: 

“Not for the world. That very sleep 
may save hera brainfever. She will wake, 
in good time, calm and refreshed.”’ 

So Belle, a little tired, and with a little 
pity for the patient major, who had neither 
driven nor sailed for the day, but kept send- 
ing up ice-creams and magazines, and now 
and then a little coaxing note, dressed her- 
self sweetly in a lovely organdie, about six 
o’clock, and went for a drive on the beach 
to see the breakers come in, her especial 
delight. 

Doctor Fairfax, too, fairly fagged with 
the heat of the upper rooms, donned a fresh 
evening suit and went out, intending to be 
absent only long enough for half a dozen 
good sniffs of sea air. 

Half a mile or so ahead, along the sandy 
stretch, a carriage came tearing on like 


lightning, the horses wild with terror and 


sudden excitement. Men turned pale, 
ladies fainted, and every one did everything 
but the sensible thing. Then a quick crash 
and the horses foaming and shuddering, 
dragging slowly the fragment of a vehicle. 

Doctor Fairfax and two other physicians 
who happened to be at hand, found plenty 
of work for the next two or three hours. 
There were broken limbs, sprained ankles, 
compound fractures, and a skull to trepan! 

Belle returned about nine in the evening, 
and was shocked to learn what had occurred. 
Though she never liked those Tracys, with 
their loud voices, cheap airs and purse- 
pride, she was sincerely sorry Dell had 
broken her arm, and that the old gentie- 
man, the most endurable of them all, was 
likely to die. So with waiting on Paul, and 
holding bandages and vials, she did not get 
time to peep at her friend until very late. 

‘*No doubt she will sleep till morning. 
Paul said she might,”’ soliloquized Belle, as 
she stole cautiously in. 

She could scarcely credit hersenses. The 
room was deserted, and the bed made, 
with Maud’s own exquisite eye to neatness 
which no chambermaid could quite suit; 
every window was wide open, and the lace 
curtains blowing in and out with the strong 


steady puffs of a rising wind. But Maud 
was gone—the corner where her great trav- 
elling trunk had stood, was vacant. 

Suddenly, as she stood gazing blankly 
around, an edge of written paper attracted 
Belle’s attention, peeping out from beneath 
a heavy ice pitcher on the table. Quickly 
she drew it out and uttered a little trium- 
phant cry. It was the letter, wet and 
crumpled, but still legible. Just then she 
heard her brother come through the passage, 
enter his room and shut the door. She was 
beside him in another moment, as he stood 
winding his watch, 


“© Paul! I have found it—the letter— 


but Maud is gone, no one knows where. 
She must have intended going without our 
knowledge, as she seems to have departed: 
quietly during the excitement caused by the: 
accident. Her trunk is gone too, and that 
leads me to hope she went of her own ac- 
cord, and was not spirited away.” 

Paul looked very grave and sadly per- 
plexed. He glanced up at Belle, standing 
near, pale, heavy-eyed and half crying. At 
that instant Aunt Olive called from her 
room: 

“Come, Belle, why upon earth don’t you 
go to bed? Paul is crazy to keep you up so 
late.” 

“I believe I am. Go, dear, and we will 
read this wicked letter together to-morrow 
in the sunshine. I shall have you ill if we 
are not careful; and then who knows but 
the major might shoot me?”’ And he kissed 
her a tender good-night at her own door. 

Then he sat down in a deep-cushioned 
chair, and read the creased soiled sheet with 
brows knit angrily. It was short and to 
the point, reading thus: 


“Do you never intend going out, madam? 
Ihave hung about for the last ten days, 
waiting for a secret interview. I am half 
inclined to think you have been warned 
against me, cautious as I have been. A 
great pity, isn’t it, that lam not where you 
meant I sheuld be—six feet underground. 
Enclose and mail to my address, a check for 
five thousand dollars, and I will trouble you 
no more. Iam out of health and wish to 
leave the country. I married you for your 
money, and your money I will have. Re- 
fuse, and I will search out and claim the 
child you doubtless love. I have seen her 
once with your old favorite Black Rose. 
Think how easily a shrewd detective could 
discover her. you do not want me to 
take her forever out of your reach, comply 
with my terms, and rest secure under the 
shelter of your maiden name. 

“FREDERICK BARRING.” 
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“The horrible villain! I, too, will em- 
ploy a detective to track and traphim. Dis- 
tracted with fear for the safety of her child, 
she has doubtless gone to her ‘hidden 
house.’ To-morrow I must get the secret 
of this hiding-place from Belle.”” And the 
doctor went to bed, to think, but not to 
sleep. 


There was an out of the way road, nar- 
row ant! dusty, running through a piece of 
woodland on the outskirts of a drowsy coun- 
try village. A deserted road it was fast be- 
coming, and a rapid and luxuriant growth 
of sweet-brier, burdock and trailing black- 
‘berry vines was threatening, if not entire- 
dy to obstruct, to render it at least ‘‘ very 
hard to travel.’”” Yet who had, at the time 
of which I write, the kKardihood to follow 
its winding course for a couple of miles, 
might have come suddenly upon a delight- 
ful turn-off, a charming little shady lane, 
with bars and patches of sunshine breaking 
goldenly here and there through the grand 
old oaks and sombre pines, where the sweet 
wild birds trilled their matin and evening 
songs. 

A house, too, at the end of the lane, hard- 
ly larger than a respectable-sized bird’s-nest, 
that would set one wondering how in the 
world a house could ever be built so small. 
Flowers, too, just a handful of such as will 
grow without much care, larkspurs, phiox, 
and great blood-red roses, and by-and-by, 
toward fall, gay nasturtiums and snowy 
petunias, 

At the low west window, with a book 
upon her lap, but dreaming rather than 
reading, Maud Algernon sat in the cool 
shadow of the closed blinds, A lovely child, 


wonderfully like her, with the same purple- 


blue eyes and creamy softness of complex- 
ion, played at her feet with bright-hued 
pictures and a flaxen-haired doll. 

For many weeks the terror that had 
brought Maud so hurriedly to the hidden 
house, kept her in an ecstasy of nervous 
watchfulness, but summer was waning and 
no real danger seemed at hand. The tiny 
place was no unpleasant abode; Maud her- 
self had furnished it with many elegant 
articles of use and comfort. There was a 
tasteful carpet on the floor of the little par- 
lor, and a carved bookcase well filled, gay 
afghans on the chairs, and hanging flower- 
baskets in the windows. Black Rose, a 
host in herself as regarded capabilities, went 


two or three times a week to town for need- 
ful articles, while an aged farmer and his 
wife, their only neighbors, too deaf and in- 
firm to be inquisitive, supplied them with 
fresh milk, eggs, poultry, and the sweetest 
butter that ever was churned. 

One hazy golden October day, when the 
air was murmurous with humming insects, 
and full of odors from the resinous pines— 
a day in short when simply to exist was 
pleasure—Maud yielded to the persuasions 
of Black Rose, and the wistful eyes of little 
Daisy, and, tying on a broad shade hat, took 
the child out a little distance from the 


house, where the soft crisp moss was strewn 
with pretty cones and bright-hued leaves, 
which the child gathered delightfully in a 
tiny basket, coeing softly all the while her 
sweet half intelligible baby talk so fascinat- 
ing to a mother’s ears. > 

‘* Mamma’s darling is very happy to-day; 
as happy as if there was not such a thing as. 
danger and wickedness in the werld. Well,” 
goon gathering your pretty toys, my pet. 
Rose is going to town, and we are as safe 
here as we should be in the house alone,’’ 
And Maud straightened, as she spoke, a 


dainty white sunbonnet small enough for 
Queen Mab around the baby face, fresh as 
an apple blossom turned so cunningly up to 
her own. 

Ah, if she could but have seen the dark, 
the baleful, yet triumphant face peering 
and lurking among the brilliant scarlet 
leaves of a sumach, a little distance from 
the mossy stone where she sat, in fancied 
security, enjoying vividly the weird deli- 
cious influences of the royal autumn after- 
noon, her last of happiness for many dark 
and weary weeks, 


It was quite dusk when Rose returned 
from her long walk, her strong arms loaded 
with paper parcels, and Maud, a little tired 
with her ramble, sat waiting on the door- 
step with Daisy on her lap. 

**T ’spect you tired o’ waitin’ for lazy old 
Aunt Rosy, aint yer, honey?” the good soul 
asked, as she handed the child a new pic- 
ture-book and a paper of sweets. 

** We have done very well, but I am glad 
you have come home before dark, Rose. 
See, I have tea all ready, and these pine- 
apples are just elegant sliced in sugar.” 
And Maud set about arranging the juicy 
dainty in a pretty glass dish. 

Endeavoring to recail it all, in after days, 
that fate-marked twilight, Maud could re- 
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member standing with her back to the door 
as she set her dish of pineapple as a centre- 
piece on the prettily laid tea-table, while 
Rose went to dispose of her packages. She 
also remembered going down the cellar 
stairs for a pitcher of cream, and passing, as 
she went, the pleased child perched like a 
canary bird on the broad seat of the wide 
open west window eating her candy—then 
coming again into the room to find the child 
gone—the retreating roll of carriage wheels, 
a shriek, and a dreadful, dreadful blank! 

A brain fever ensued, which even Dr. 
Paul Fairfax, had he been at hand, could 
not have averted, and for weeks Maud lay 
like a broken reed. Strange vagaries beset 
the poor fevered, distracted intellect, and 
she begged piteously for her mother, for 
Paul, and her child. Black Rose watched 
over her tenderly as a mother might, never 
weary, never forgetful, with the tears run- 
ning in streams over her coffee-colored face. 
But by-and-by, as reason and calmness 
came, Maud fancied she heard familiar 
voices, felt the cool lingering touch of lov- 
ing hands caressing hers, and opened her 
eyes sometimes, for a moment, to see Paul 
Fairfax or Belle bending anxiously over her 
pillow. Then, too weak to think, she would 
lose her little hold on connected thoughts 
again, and relapse wearily into lethargic 
sleep. 

The December snow was whitening the 
ground when she grew strong enough, in 
her slow convalescence, to sit at the win- 
dow and watch the falling flakes; and she 
sat thus one wintry morning, when Paul, 
whose presence through the last days of her 
illness had been a blessed reality, stole a 
hand over hers, and placed a few fragrant 
hothouse flowers in her poor wasted fingers. 

Tea-roses, heliotrope and a daisy—O 
Doctor Fairfax!’ she cried, as the tiny 
white blossom fell from her nerveless 
hand. 

“Yes, Maud, a daisy. Listen, child; I 
think I may venture to tell you now. I 
brought these flowers from my home this 
morning expressly for you. I gathered 
them before daylight from Belle’s flower- 


stand, but, Maud, I left another daisy there 
in my sister’s keeping, sound asleep indeed 
in her pretty bed, the sweetest Daisy that 
ever bloomed—your own.” 

He told her all about it, afterwards, when 
she was a little stronger—how a broken 
limb had interfered with all his plans for 
outwitting Barring in obtaining possession 
of the child, and then Belle had a dangerous 
attack of pneumonia, and leaving her 
seemed impossil\le; then his coming, sud- 
denly and quite unexpectedly, upon Bar- 
ring with the little girl in his arms ona 
railway car, where he succeeded, by disclos- 
ing his knowledge of various burglaries in 
which the man had been a party, in fright- 
ening him into giving up his fancied claim 
upon his daughter; upon which Doctor 
Fairfax furnished him with funds, which 
he gladly consented to use asa means by 
which to leave the country, never to return. 

Maud listened calmly, thankfully, with 
tears dropping from her Jong curling eye-- 
lashes, over her little hands lying like lily 
leaves against her scarlet wrapper. And 
before the Christmas chimes were rung she 
had joined her little Daisy in the elegant. 
city mansion, where Aunt Olive Fairfax,. 
whose special delight was nursing invalids, 
petted her to her heart’s content. 

Frederick Barring did his best to go to 
Europe as he had promised, but a violent. 
and fatal attack of hemorrhage of the lungs 
sent him to that bourn whence no travel- 
ler returns, and Maud was free. 

Paul Fairfax, never an impetuous man, 
bided his time in silence, for almost a year. 
Then one moonlit evening, as Maud stood 
in the deep bay-window of the dusky parlor, 
he just went softly up beside her and gath- 
ered her hands in his, and whispered: 

** Paradise is promised to him who en- 
dures to the end. O my love, have I not 
been patient?” 

So, through the shadows, he read in her 
eyes the answer he craved, as she said: 

‘Ah, Paul, you told me truly that August. 
night so longago. The darkness is fled and 
morning, golden and sunlit, has dawned at. 
last on my life.”’ 
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MISS PENUEL GRANTLEY. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


I ws leaning over the counter, absorbed 
in looking at a card photograph I held in 
my hand. A profile face of a girl, showing 
in its beautiful gray eyes, its brows and 
abundant dark hair that in short curly locks 
touched the forehead, the exquisite woman- 
liness of the original, while the firm-cut 
chin revealed the indomitable energy and 
perseverance of her who sat for the picture, 
In the whole face was attractiveness and 
talent. I was a girl of the same years, and 
since I had first seen this woman, a queen 
in the profession she had chosen, she had 
been my divinity. 

** What, another one! O, what a devo- 
tee!’ exclaimed a voice behind me. 

I knew the voice well, and replied with- 
out turning my head: 

** You would not speak in that tone, if I 
were collecting different expressions of your 
face.’’ 

The handsome dark face had bent nearer 
when he spoke again in a low tone, witha 
laugh bubbling in his words: 

**Of course not, dear; it is a woman’s 
privilege to cherish every passing look of 
the man who is to be her husband.” 

**It is not my intention, however,”’ I said, 
acrimoniously, turning and looking at John 
Tremaine, the man who had spoken, and 
whom I had promised to marry. It must 
have been more his beauty with which I 
had fallen m love than his kindly heart, his 
versatile gifts, for I was not handsome or 
gifted. 

A slight rustle of silk the other side of 
me. I had not thought but what it wasa 
stranger, though I saw mischief in John’s 
eyes. 

‘* Magnificent!’ cried a mocking silvery 
voice, whose owner I knew was looking over 
at the picture. ‘‘A woman's rights woman, 
isn’t it, who holds people entranced by a 
‘ silvery-tongued eloquence?’ , I’ve heard 
of her.” 

I interposed a shoulder, shutting off her 
view. Foolishly sensitive, I was vexed. 


Besides, the speaker was a stranger to me, 
though by John’s face I saw he knew her, 
and that she had come into the picture- 


store with him, I hoped they were acting 
rudely enough. 

** Will you be kind enough to allow me to 
present my cousin to you?” asked John, 
laughing at my vexation. 

I turned round, and saw a little figure 
most bewitchingly arrayed, in such a man- 
ner that I couldn’t tel] where a ribbon was 
fastened, nor what made her mantle hang 
in such acareless way—a way which would 
only have been the prelude of falling off 
on my shoulders. 

** Penuel Grantley,” said John, “in other 
words, Pen Grant. She came in town last 
night, and we are on our way to call upon 
you.” 

I bowed to Pen. Grant, and looked at her. 
She had a small, irregularly-featured face, 
fresh clear complexion, green-gray eyes, 
scarlet lips—and I did not like her, 

‘**Envelop your sixth addition to the Dil- 
lingham gallery, and we will proceed to 
your house,” said John, bending to look 
again at my picture. 

We turned toward the door, and Miss 
Grantley said: 

“‘T suppose our wise gentleman here 
thinks it’s a dignified thing in him to have 
arowa yard long of Maggie Mitchells in 
every attitude Fanchon ever tried; then his 
highness laughs at you for the Miss Dilling- 
ham gallery.”’ 

‘*What atrial are one’s kindred, Pen,” 
cried John, as we walked rapidly up the 
street, “especially the feminine branch, 
You have disclosed a secret-—I was intend- 
ing to give that series of pictures to this 
young lady here, for she is a worshipper at 
the shrine of Maggie Mitchell.” 

I cast a grateful glance at John, in answer 
to his words, and would have liked to send 
an angry one at his cousin for telling me, 
and thus depriving me of the pictures, for I 
knew I should not get them now. Perhaps 
she knew it, also. 

I stepped off the sidewalk and made a 
rapid step to cross the street, with charac- 
teristic heedlessness of the carriages coming, 
trusting in my expertuess to avoid the span 
of grays that were dashing on. A lithe- 
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some figure sprang after me, none too soon. 
He could not snatch me back, he could only 
catch the horse’s head and jerk the pair up 
from their prancing trot, while I sped back 
to the pave again, ashamed of my careiess- 
ness, and frightened lest John should come 
to harm, 

He came back with a pale face, and ex- 
tended his hands, encased in light-colored 
mauve kids, for the man was something of 
a dandy. The gloves were soiled and 
torn. 

“O my Alexandres!’’ he cried, but his 
eyes dwelt tenderly on my face. A word of 
heartfelt thanks rose to my lips, but the 
graceful figure of Miss Grantley came be- 
tween, and with hand on his arm, she mur- 
mured with dulcet concern: 

“Are you hurt? You are pale! I 
thought I saw that terrible horse’s hoofs 
hit you.” 

** They came near, but they did not hurt 
—only left a mark of the soil on my habili- 
ments, as you see,’’ looking down at the 
muddy stains. 

It was not the words alone that the girl 
used, it was the tone that saturated them, 
that made me hate her, then and there. 
Had I been wise and politic, I should not 
have allowed any unenviable expression to 
have appeared. The word my heart had 
prompted I could not utter, and I turned 
away, and felt Miss Grantley’s soft warm 
fingers on my hand, and heard her voice: 

** See Cousin John’s face; did you do that 
to try your power? Be satisfied, then; his 
color is but just returning.”’ 

“Pshaw!” cried John, and we walked 
on; and I know he was feeling irritated 
that he had betrayed any emotion, that his 
cousin had noticed it. I listened in silence 
to Miss Grantley’s talk. John gradually 
warmed into interest in it, and when we 
reached the door of my house, the two were 
laughing gayly. Indeed, I could not choose 
but be silent, for Pen Grant had chosen sub- 
jects connected with their childhood, of 
which I was ignorant. 

John rang the bell at my door. 

‘What a chivalrous fellow you were in 
those days,”’ Pen said, as we waited. 

“And is that adjective inapplicable 
now?” he asked. 

She looked prettily regretful, and said 
with a laugh: 

**I suppose not—only you are my knight 
no longer, you know.” 


My heart throbbed faster as I saw a flush 
stain John’s cheek. : 

A servant opened the door, and we en- 
tered. I was proud of my home, of the ex- 
quisite taste with which my father had 
made beautiful his abode. The beauty was 
not lost upon the eyes of Miss Grantley; 
they sparkled as she glanced rapidly but 
comprehensively about her. 

‘* Where is the lamp?”’ she whispered at 
my elbow. 

I looked round inquiringly: 

* The everlasting one of Aladdin, do you 
mean?” 

“Of course. What other could do it?” 
she said. 

It is in my father’s pocket,’’ I replied 

*“What a happy mortal you are!’’ she 
said, in a low voice, as we entered the room 
where my mother sat. 

My mother received her with that tinge 
of distant stateliness which was usual to 
her reception of strangers, but it did not 
discompose Pen Grant; she was just as 
suave and gay, with that sparkle of child- 
ishness that appeared in unison with her 
dainty little figure. 

“It is just lunch time,” my mother said; 
“our table is ready; will you do us the 
favor of breaking bread with us?” 

She assented with that apparent pleasure 
which so much enhances any consent. With 
a delicate shawl of some gossamer wool over 
her shoulders, slipping from one arm, re- 
vealing the golden circlet on the white wrist, 
Pen Grant sat at our table and ate salt with 
me. The fancy of the East came tomy 
mind, and I felt like refusing thus to eat 
with her. I had many strange fancies about 
her that day. 

“It is cold; you have had a long walk,” 
said my mother; “‘ we will have some wine, 
John will not refuse anything from my hus- 
band’s cellar.” 

“The vintage is too rare for me to re- 
ject,” he said. 

“It is Amontillado—fragrant as June, 
sweet as August,’ John said, offering a 
glass to Pen, and placing one before me. 
** Your Scottish cellars never knew its supe- 
rior, Pen; your bonnets of Bounie Dundee 
would have nodded merrier than ever over 
this:”’ 

Pen smiled softly into her glass as she 
touched it to her lips. 

“ Are you Scotch?” I asked, in surprise. 

“From the banks of Clyde,” she said, 
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with an indescribable sudden assumption 
of Scotch accent that sounded prettily from 
her. 
“T never thought it,’ I said; ‘it sur- 
prises me,”’ 

“And you did not discover it in the glint 
of her e’e, nor the bonnie shade of her 
brown hair?’ laughed John. 

“‘ They told no tales,’’ I responded. 

“Tt may be because I did not allow 
them,”’ she replied. ‘I have not seen my 
coantry since I was achild.’”’ 

She bent over her glass with a retrospec- 
tive look, her large white lids lowered, her 
full red lips curved in a suggestion of sad- 
ness, She was not beautiful in face; how 
was it then, that she had so much the air 
of a handsome woman? 

“The exile has thoughts of home?” said 
John, softly. ‘We of your adopted coun- 
try shall be jealous,” 

She looked up brightly. 

**Not ye who live in this country of my 
love,” shesaid. ‘‘ The new home has been 
kinder to me than the old one.” 

This reference to some grief or trouble 
seemed not in good taste tome. I could 
not have thus spoken in the presence of 
strangers. I thought John must think so, 
also; I glanced at him, and saw that he was 
thinking only of the sweetness of her voice, 
the melody infused by the sorrow. 

But she quickly threw aside that expres- 
sion, and chatted upon the current topics 
of the city, throwing into the hackneyed 
things a sort of freshness that might have 
been taken for the naive candor of a child, 
but which I, it may be unamiably, decided 
to be the studied art of the woman. Not 
that I usually disliked such art, but in her 
I felt that it was the mask of falsehood. 

From that day there seemed some sort of 
a glamour over my eyes; I could think of 
no pleasure without ashadow of evil or dis- 
appointment. The sunlight had in it 
gleams of a pair of strange-colored eyes. It 
was not all a foolish fancy of mine, though 
it might have been that I exaggerated every- 
thing that I saw, for a while, atleast. Sen- 
sitive, with a proud shyness, I could not 
choose but grow colder. and more disagree- 
able as I saw John wait for Pen’s smile, lis- 
ten for her voice. I do not know whether 


he noticed it—I am certain that she did not 
appear to see any difference in our manner. 
When John and I were alone together, he 
was the same as he used to be in those days 
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that now appeared so far away to me; but 
I could not be. With some fragment of a 
glittering sweet dream leaving me every 
day, I could not wear such happy eyes as 
when that dream was the only reality of my 
life. O, why do dreams appear so real! It 
was bitter that John, who had so noticed 
every changing expression of my face or 
manner, saw nothing different. 

Miss Grantley had taken up her abode in 
her cousin’s home. She came often with 
John to see me; we went to many places of 
amusement together. Oftentimes Juhn did 
not come when he would once have done so. 

One day we were invited to the country 
residence of a friend. The house was a 
large stone mansion on the Merrimac in 
New Hampshire. By some freak unac- 
countable to their city friends, the Mel- 
bournes had spent the winter in the coun- 
try, and March sunshine found them there, 

It was a warm day, with yellow sunlight 
pouring over the fields and the patches of 
snow, coming down warmly on the icy river. 
We were driven up the approach under the 
bare-limbed trees. It seemed to me as if I 
could almost see and feel the thrill of the 
trees at the touch of such a sun. 

“The ice stays long,” said Pen, looking 
towards the glistening river that flowed 
within a few rods of the house, “I hope 
we shall be here when the ice breaks up. 
Did you ever see it?”’ turning to me. 

‘* Never. I never lived by a river.” 

Pen leaned forward and touched the arm 
of her cousin, 

** What have I said? What chord have I 
jarred?” she asked, in a low voice, 

John’s dark eyes met the soft look of the 
gray ones; though I was looking away, I 
saw it, and I knew what string had vibrated 
sorrowfully. 

was before you came,’’ he said. 
** You knew that my elder brother Ronald 
died, but you did not know how. He was 
drowned in the Merrimac one March day 
like this, I saw him go down among the 
blocks of ice, and I had no power to help 
him.”’ 

** My dear cousin!” 

The low-breathed words thrilled to the 
heart of the man. I knew his face too well 
not to know that. Pen’s eyes misted with 
sympathy. 

The carriage stopped at the door, John 
sprang out and assisted us to alight. His 
fingers clung to the hands of his cousiun— 
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that small white false hand which I knew 
he longed to kiss. I saw this, though I was 
springing up the steps to greet our hostess, 
who had appeared at the door. 

““Who is she?” she exclaimed, glancing 
down at the figure alighting from the 
carriage. 

** Miss Grantley, Mr. Tremaine’s cousin.” 

**O, the lady of whom my husband spoke 
when he mentioned the invitation he gave 
you. With more beauty she would bea 
Vivien to any Merlin.” 

The keen eyes of Mrs. Melbourne saw 
her as I had seen. The next moment she 
had greeted the two, and was ushering us 
into the house. The morning wore on, and 
a@ warm south mist came between us and 
the sun—a yellowish mild fog that made 
the soiled snow sink rapidly away. There 
was a little party at the house; they were 
very merry, but I thought Pen was a little 
quiet, a trifle cold. John lingered by my 
side, a glance wandering now and then to 
where his cousin sat languidly conversing 
with a gentleman. Her eyes and voice ap- 
peared doubly feline to me at that moment, 
so velvety were they. She caught my look 
and answered it with a smile. 

“I hate her,” I said, behind the smile 
with which I listened to what some one 
‘was saying to me. 

After dinner I did not see Pen. We were 
strolling through the rooms, looking at pic- 
tures, at books, at a thousand pretty things 
wealth can collect in a home, An hour 
passed, and she did not return, 

.“ Where is your cousin?’ I asked of 
John, noting his impatient looks toward 
the door. 

“Our cousin,’ he smiled down at me, 
evidently glad of the opportunity of speak- 
ing of her. “Ido not know. I am afraid 
she is fatigued. She has not appeared since 
dinner.” 

A loud sullen report stopped the reply I 
Was intending to make. It was unlike any 
sound I had ever heard, yet I knew in- 
stantly what it was, and was glad that I 
was by the Merrimac this March day. 

“The river!’ exclaimed Mrs. Melbourne. 
**Let us go down to the bank and see the 
struggle of ice and water. I thought this 
warm fog must conquer to-day.” 

I looked at John. 

**Come,”’ he said, then glanced round for 
Pen 

We walked down through the field at the 


pack of the house, the rush and roar of the 
unbound ice filling the air. 

**T do not see Miss Grantley,’’ said Mrs, 
Melbourne, tome. ‘ Where is she?’ 

“IT do not know,” I replied; and a lady 
near said: 

** She complained of a headache, and said 
she would go out for fresh air, She also 
remarked that she felt sure the river would 
break up this warm day, and sbe believed 
she would walk down to the bank.” 

“Ah, in that case, we shall probably 
meet her,’ responded Mrs, Melbourne, and 
moved on to join some one else, 

I f.lt some coming evil. Could Pen be 
80 foolish as to expose herself to any dan- 
ger? I knew that she was rash and thought- 
less as regarded any physical danger—an 
unusual trait for one like her, and which 
had surprised me much. An apprehensive 
pallor had spread itself over John’s face; 
he walked in silence by my side. I knew 
that he, too, felt a presentiment of ill. 

Huge blocks of ice went plunging down, 
battling, clashing with one another. Some- 
times a tree, fragments of fences or sheds 
bounded along with the ice. On one great 
gray-white piece of ice I saw two sheep 
standing close together, looking helplessly 
and pathetically at us as they passed, only 
afew yards from us. Theice had not been 
long enough parted to have gathered much 
impetus in comparison with what would 
soon be. The main bodies of ice were 
hardly yet broken. 

“I can’t bear it! I wonder where Pen is! 
This river is hateful!’ exclaimed John, 
turning from it, and looking back to the 
house. ‘Let us return—I do not believe 
she would stay down at the bank.”’ 

“I will goif you wish; but I think she 
would stay to see the ice break.’’ 

I turned back with him—he half paused 
—*Do you? Let's find her.” 

I was angry with her for such afreak. I 
looked up the stream. From where the 
rest of the party stood, their view up the 
stream was obstructed by a large knoll cov- 
ered with stunted pines, We were a little 
nearer the house, and could see a bend in 
the river which was not in their range. 

« John, there is Pen, on that bridge.” 

It was a bridge built particularly strong 
to withstand this spring violence of the 
water—it had withstood many a freshet. 
There was terror in Jolin’s face. 

. * This river is fatal to me,” he said, in a 
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suppressed voice, ‘‘ but it shall not have 
her.”’” And he darted off along the bank. 

The bridge was not a quarter of a mile 
distant. I remained where he had left me, 
and saw him spring upon the bridge and 
reach her side. She turned her face to- 
ward him. I knew well what the expres- 
sion of that face must be. He put his arm 
round her, and bent his head so that his 
dark hair mingled with the light brown, 
and I knew how his eyes looked. He drew 
her toward the bank. Just then another 
muttering boom shook the air; a rush of 
some resistless monster, and the bridge part- 
ed like a toy, and the water leaped through. 
With Pen held fast to him, John sprang to 
reach the shore—but just one instant too 
late—the bridge broke from its hold to the 
bank, and the part on which they stood 
went swimming down the river. 

It was nevermore my John Tremaine 
that stood there clasping with such passion- 
ate embrace the girl with him, That 
thought flashed through my fear for them. 
The fragment of the bridge floated out 
nearer the middle of the river. John’s head 
was erect, his eyes searching for any escape. 

They came in sight of the party on the 
bank, for I heard their cry of dismay and 
surprise. I left my position to gain one 
from which I could see the two, but I 
avoided the company, for there was that in 
my soul which could not well brook words 
or eyes. Was it love? Since he was not 
mine now, could he ever have been? If it 
was not love, it was pain, agony unutterable. 

An immense block of ice floated between 
them and the bank. John leaped with 
Pen in his arms, and stood the next mo- 
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ment on the slippery surface. The block 
was near the shore. 

“Try the leap! It is your only chance!’’ 
cried one of the men of the party. 

I saw John measuring the distance, and 
watching for the chance. The ice swayed 
nearer and nearer the shore. Pen leaned 
on his arm, pale, motionless, but not in- 
sensible. A vigorous elastic leap—the sinewy 
frame reached the shore, and John dropped 
on his knees by the now inanimate form of 
Pen. Exhausted and pallid though he 
looked, his burning eyes devoured the face 
of the girl. He would let no one else hold 
the cordial to her lips. It was his glance 
that met hers when her eyes opened. 

“Thank God!’ his white lips murmured. 

An hour later, as I passed through the 
hall, I looked in at the parlor where I 
thought Pen was lying alone on a sofa. 
She was not alone. Bending over her was 
John Tremaine. 

* Be still?’ he said, in passionate tones. 
**T tell you I love you! I will know noth- 
ing but that love. Ah, have I not earned 
this right—this, that I have so long 
coveted?” 

He stooped and pressed his lips linger- 
ingly to her mouth. I saw her face—it 
was not the face of a loving woman, but it 
was the face of a triumphant one. 

I walked on, Those days were fiery ones 
for me—but it was better to live them, than 
to have married John Tremaine. 

If the man lives whom I shall ever marry, 
I hope his face will never bear that constant 
look of a hope lost, a heart misunderstood, 
a passion burnt out, which lurks in the face 
of Penuel Grant’s husband. 


Haste anp HeAtta.—It is not at all 
wholesome to be ina hurry. Locomotives 
have been reported to have moved a mile a 
minute for short distances. But locomo- 
tives have often come to grief by such great 
rapidity. Multitudes in their haste to get 
rich are ruined every year. The men who 
do things maturely, slowly, deliberately, are 
the men who oftenest succeed inlife. Peo- 
ple who are habitually in a hurry generally 
have to do things twice over. The tortoise 
beat the hare at last. Slow men seldom 
knock their brains out againsta post. Foot 
races are injurious to health, as are all forms 
of competitive exercise. Steady labor in 
the field is the best gymnasium in the 


world. Either labor or exercise, carried to 
exhaustion or prostration, or even to great 
tiredness, expressed by ‘‘ fagged out,” al- 
ways does more harm than the previous 


’ exercise has done good, All running up 


stairs, or to catch up with a vehicle ora 
ferry-boat, is extremely injurious to every 
aze, sex, and condition of life. It ought to 
be the most pressing necessity which should 
induce a person over fifty to run over 
twelve or fifteen yards. Those live longest 
who are deliberate, whose actions are 


measured, embark in no enterprise without 
**sleeping over and who perform all 
everyday acts with calmness. Quakers are 
a calm people, and likewise a thrifty folk. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“DEAREST write yeu a word, 
in haste, to tell you that Cousin Fred has 
returned from abroad, and will be in Bos- 
ton next week, and I shall send him to call 
on you. You know I have always hada 
great desire that you two should meet, I 
think you would like each other so much. 
Now please don’t be perverse—that’s a dar- 
ling!—but look your prettiest, and smile 
your sweetest upon him, for he is, as I 
have often told you, the best and most 
charming fellow in the world. You know 
Iam nota bit of a matchmaker, so don’t 
get up your dignity on that account. I 
wouldn’t venture to select a ‘helpmeet’ 
for you, or for Fred, either, for that matter; 
but I know you will be good friends, right 
away. Don’t forget that you have prom- 
ised me a visit in January. 

* Ever your loving friend 
FLORENCE HILTon.” 


Miss Kitty Tyler read this letter twice, 
with heightened color, and a gleam in her 
eyes that betokened mischief. For Miss 
Kitty was something of a coquette, and was 
very tired of all the victims at present on 
her list, and had been sighing, that very 
morning, for ‘‘new worlds to conquer.” 
** Cousin Fred ”’ had the reputation, too, of 
being very fastidious; he was over thirty, 
and had been hitherto invulnerable to all 
the assaults of the enemy. He was hand- 
some, rich, cultivated; ‘‘a foemarn worthy 
of her steel.”” Miss Kitty actually executed 
a pirouette, in her delight. 

**IT wonder when he’ll come;—perhaps 
to-day! Imust do my hair in that new 
style that Del Norton said was so be- 
coming!’ 

And Kitty let down her yellow locks, her 
chief beauty, and devoted herself, for a 
longer time than I like to tell, to their 
elaborate arrangement. 

But it was all in vain, for no Cousin 
Fred made his appearance. Two or three 
days passed, and he came not. Her cousin 
Lilian, to whom she had confided the im- 
portant news, recited “‘ Marianna in the 
Moated Grange,”’ provokingly. Lilian was 
provoking in a good many ways; in the 
first place, she was provokingly pretty, for 
@ poor relation, whom one had to have for- 


ever in the way; and then, instead of being 
melancholy and unobtrusive, as became a 
dependent, she was as gay and light-hearted 
as a bird, and would not be snubbed, how- 
ever hard one tried; and Miss Kitty could 
not try very hard, as well as she would have 
liked to, for Papa Tyler loved her as well as 
he did his own daughter, for the sake of 
her dead mother—his only sister—and Mam- 
ma Tyler, fat, comfortable and easy-going, 
said: 

“La, Kitty, don’t be jealous of the poor 
child! She’s got nothing in the world but 
her pretty looks, and you can outshine her 
every way!’’ 

But Kitty didn’t feel by any means sure 
of that. Lilian was a beauty, with her 
clear olive skin, and her great black Span- 
ish eyes; and, worse than being a beauty, 
she had a ‘‘ way with her’? that made peo- 
ple—men and women both—fall in love 
with her. 

Now I would not have you think that 
Lilian was as badly off as Cinderella with 
her “‘ proud sisters.”” Kitty was not so bad 
but that she tried not to be jealous or envi- 
ous of Lilian, and did, as a general thing, 
treat her very kindly; but being naturally 
of a jealous disposition, she did sometimes 
heartily wish her out of the way; of which 
feeling Lilian was—apparently—as uncon- 
scious as a babe, 

Lilian did not manifest the slightest in- 
terest in the expected ‘‘ Cousin Fred.” It 
weuld not have been well for her if she 
had! Kitty meant that her pretty cousin 
should be kept well out of the way of the 
fastidious gentleman of whom she meant 
to make a conquest. 

A week passed, and still he did not come. 
On Saturday afternoon a card was brought 
up to Kitty bearing the name—Frederick 
Lockhart. 

**O, that horrid sewing-machine agent, 
again!’ exclaimed Kitty. “I do wish 
mamma had not talked with him about a 
machine, he is such a bore! And the idea 
of his sending up bis card, in that way, as 
if he were avisitor! The impudence of the 
thing! Nora, tell the man we don’t wish to 
see him, and be will oblige us by never call- 
ing here again!” 

Nora departed, and was soon heard deliv- 
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ering her message, just inside the drawing- 
room door; when suddenly Lilian started up. 

** I think that is really too bad, Kitty, for 
I heard Aunt Laura ask him to call again, 
and I think she means to buy a machine of 
him. I don’t see that it was anything very 
dreadful for him tosend up his card; of 
course he wanted her to know who he was!” 

And Lilian was flying down stairs before 
Kitty had time to remonstrate, if she wished 
to. 

Nora was ushering a handsome and ele- 
gantly-attired gentleman out of the hall- 
door. He turned his head at the sound of 
Lilian’s footsteps, and she encountered a 
very haughty gaze from a pair of keen 
brown eyes. 

‘Wait a moment. I think there is a 
mistake,’’? stammered Lilian, a little awed 
by his manner, if he was only a sewing- 
machine agent. ‘‘ My aunt—Mrs, Tyler— 
did wish tosee you, I think. She had some 
idea of buying a machine of you. If you 
will call sometime when she is at home—”’ 

The keen brown eyes did not leave her 
face, and Lilian found herself blushing in 
the most unaccountable and ridiculous way. 

Asmile flickered faintly about the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and he hesitated fora 
moment. Then he bowed gravely, and 
went, without a word of reply. 

‘If that’s the sewin’-machine agent, it’s 
foine and handsome he’s growed since the 
last time he was here!” said Nora. 

“Why, isn’t it the same man?—but of 
course it must be. Aunt Laura said his 
name was Lockhart.” 

‘*T was afther thinkin’ it was a little pin- 
dlin’ feller; but it moight be the same for 
all I’d know; it’s little notice Nora Finnerty 
takes o’ the men—thrubblesome crathurs!’ 

And Lilian went up stairs to receive a 
scolding from Kitty for interfering with the 
message she had sent, and being so polite 
toapeddler. The truth was that Kitty was 
a little out of temper because Cousin Fred 
had not appeared. 

The glance Lilian had received from 
those brown eyes of the sewing-machine 
agent haunted her more than she would 
have acknowledged, even to herself. 

‘*If he were aprince he couldn’t look 
any more highbred!” thought she; and she 
inwardly resolved to see Mr. Frederick 
Lockhart the next time he called, if pos- 
sible! 

But he did not call again. Lilian men- 
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tioned him, one day, to her aunt, and re- 
ceived the information that she had told 
him, a month before, that she had decided 
to buy a sewing-machine of another kind, 
and it was very strange that he should have 
called again; but then, such people were 
always so persistent! 

Lilian was conscious of a wish that he 
might be persistent enough to call still 
again; and though she laughed at herself 
for it, and was ashamed of it, she could not 
drive it away. 

Lilian was ‘ridiculously romantic,” said 
her cousin Kitty, and perhaps she was not 
far from the truth. What would she have 
said if she had known that Lilian was 
haunted by one glance which a sewing-ma- 
chine agent had cast upon her, as he stood 
in the hall-door!—that she was bewailing 
the cruelty of fate that would not let them 
meet again! 

But fate was not so cruel, after all. One 
November day, Lilian, being down town on 
a shopping expedition, was overtaken by a 
sudden and violent rain. She had onlya 
few blocks to walk to reach the horsecars, 
but in that distance she would have been 
drenched if it had not been for the friendly 
aid and umbrella of—the sewing-machine 
agent! 

It was very improper, of course. What 
he ought to have done was to have walked 
straight by her, and let her get drenched. 
At all events, that was Kitty’s opinion. 

But what he did do was to walk up to 
her, without the slightest hesitation, and 
ask if he might be allowed to shelter her 
with his umbrella. 

And instead of “ withering him with a 
glance of scorn,” and insisting upon getting 
wet, as she should have done, according to 
Kitty, Lilian said “‘ yes, and thank you,”’ 
and walked along, demurely and gratefully, 
by his side. 

He asked her, almost immediately, if Mrs. 
Tyler had purchased a sewing-machine yet. 
(So he remembered her from that one 
glance, thought Lilian.) But she did not 
quite like the manner in which he asked 
the question; so seriously and earnestly, as 
if selling sewing-machines was all he 
thought of in the world! Perhaps he was 
being polite to her, now, only for the possi- 
ble chance of selling a sewing-machine! 
Kitty was right—they were peddlers; would 
she quite like her husband to be a sewing- 
machine agent? And Lilian sighed. 
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She was about to leave him, at the door 
of the horsecar, with a word of thanks, 
when he also entered the car, murmuring 
something about his destination lying in 
the same direction, and seated himself be- 
side her. : 

It was not at all proper; Lilian acknowl- 
edged that to herself; but he made himself 
so very agreeable! He had such elegant 
manners, and he was evidently travelled 
and well-read. Lilian thought that she 


had never had so entertaining a compan- ° 


ion. And as it was still raining fast, how 
could she object to his leaving the car when 
she did, and accompanying her to her own 
door? And, when on taking leave of her 
there, he asked her, with the most charm- 
ing grace of manner, if he might be allowed 
the privilege of calling on her, what could 
she do? She could not harden her heart 
enough to refuse, even if he was only a 
sewing-machine agent,at whom Kitty would 
turn up her aristocratic nose! 

So she said yes, with the prettiest little 
blush imaginable, and the sewing-machine 
agent, in a state of beatitude, went his way. 

Once inside the house, Lilian began to 
realize that she had got herself into a little 
difficulty, and that a frank explanation 
‘was perhaps her best chance of escape from 
it. She certainly could not have a strange 
gentleman calling on her, without inquiries 
being made, and she would be obliged to 
tell, sooner or later, who he was—eveu if 
her aunt did not recognize him, which she 
might possibly do, although she was near- 
sighted and not blessed with a particularly 
good memory of faces. 

So she related her adventure, freely, 
though without expressing quite so much 
admiration for the sewing-machine agent as 
she felt. 

Kitty was very much shocked; she con- 
sidered it a very great impertinence in the 
man, and a very great indiscretion on Lil- 


jian’s part, If it had been a handsome and 


distinyue unknown, it might have been a 
different thing; but a sewing-machine 
agent! It was too dreadful to think of! 

Even good easy-going Mrs. Tyler was dis- 
tressed. She uttered the one remonstrance 
which was always heard from her lips when 
she was deeply moved: 

“My dear, what do you suppose people 
would say!”’ 


Uncle Tyler only laughed, and said he 
must have been a ‘‘ good-looking fellow,’’ 
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or Lilian wouldn’t have forgotten the pro- 
prieties on his account, 

So Lilian understood that she was not 
absolutely forbidden to receive Mr. Lock- 
hart, and was happy accordingly. 

He appeared the very next evening. 
Kitty, of course, scornfully refused to see 
him. Mr. and Mrs. Tyler were out, and 
Lilian had the pleasure of his society all to 
herself. She was more firmly convinced 
than before that he was the most agreeable 
man she had ever met, and this time he 
said not a word about sewing-machine, 
Once or twice in his calls Kitty met him, 
but she treated him with such open scorn, 
that Lilian was very glad to have her avoid 
him. The wooing sped rapidly. Beforea 
month had passed Lilian was engaged to 
the sewing-machine agent! Of course she 
encountered opposition. Kitty considered 
that they were all disgraced by such a mis- 
alliance. Though Lilian was poor anda 
dependent, she might look a little higher 
than a sewing-machine agent, since she 
was her cousin. Even the thought—which 
was consoling—that she would be out of 
her way, was not sufficient to restore Kitty’s 
equanimity. 

Good Aunt Tyler was mildly distressed. 

**O my dear, it is dreadful to think that 
you should throw yourself away in that 
manner, when with your beauty you might, 
in time, marry a half a million!’’ 

**O aunty dear! when I always had such 
a horror of the Mormons! Just as if one 
husband wasn’t enough for me!’ Lilian 
would teasingly respond; and poor aunty 
would give up in despair. 

Uncle Tyler advised her not to marry 
him; when he found that to be of no avail, 
he aroused himself to inquire into the gen- 
tleman’s business prospects, reproaching 
himself for not having done it before. He 
had an interview with Mr. Lockhart, with 
the result of which he declared himself per- 
fectly satisfied, though he preserved a mys- 


terious silence in regard to the particulars, 
Lilian fancied that there was a peculiar 
twinkle in his eye whenever he spoke of 
her lover. Did he know more about him 
than she herself? It was true that with 
her he was decidedly reticent with regard to 
his family, his past life and his prospects, 
She was sure that he had no dishonorable 
secret; her trust in him was absolute; yet 


she would have liked to know a little more 
about him! 


Bitterness. 


Kitty was preparing for her visit to New 
York. 

“Lilian, for pity’s sake, don’t let Flor- 
ence Hilton hear of your engagement!’ 
said she, imploringly, a few days before she 
was to leave. ‘‘It would be absolute ruin 
to me! They are very aristocratic, you 
know, and I shall meet her Cousin Fred, 
and—’’ 

**Don’t be alarmed! I'll keep my dis- 
grace to myself,” said Lilian. 

Just then the postmaster brought Kitty 
another letter from her friend Florence 
Hilton, just two months from the date of 
the first. This was the way it ran: 


** My DEAR Kirry,—I don’t understand 
your letter at all! There’s some strange 
mistake somewhere. You say you have 
not met my Cousin Fred, and he says he 
not only visits at your house but is engaged 
to your cousin Lilian. I have written to 
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him for an explanation, but pray write me 
at once yourself! Can it be that he has 
never told you he was my cousin? But if 
he did not I should think you must have 
known; Fred Lockhart is not a very com- 
mon name, I should suppose.” 


Kitty read as far as that aloud. Then 
there was a tableau! 
** Fred Lockhart!” she cried. sup- 


posed of course his name was Hilton! She 
never called him anything but Fred. It’s 
all a base plot! O! O! O!” 

She was about to accuse Lilian of com- 
plicity in the ** base plot,’’ when one glance 
at her bewildered face showed her that she 
was as much surprised as herself. 

Kitty had a mild attack of hysterics, and 
then resigned herself to the inevitable. 

‘Well, you have ‘entertained an angel 
unawares,’ ’’ she said. ‘* The moral seems 
to be—cultivate peddlers!’ 


BITTERNESS. 
BY MARY N. ROCKWELL. 


Alone! Alone! so utterly 
As none but God doth see: 

Hush thy sad moan, rebellious heart, 
Doth he not pity thee? 


““If we are patient long enough!’ 
O friend, what haunting words are they! 

Patient to sit and see the hours, 
Which should be bright, dull ashen gray. 


* * 


*. * * * 


One summer morn a heedless child 
Strayed through an open iron door; 

With sudden clang it closed behind— 
The child a captive evermore! 


All pitiless those iron walls 
To her, the child of golden hair; 
“*Here is thy doom; the world beyond 
Is bright, but not for thee is fair.’’ 
Years pass behind those dreary walls, 
The golden hair fast turns to gray; 


“Patience, sad heart! release awaits— 
Almost thou seest the coming day.” 


O buried youth! unquiet ghost, 
Still stirring in thy grave so deep; 
What matters it? A few more years 


Of patient twil—then quiet sleep. 


“A soul released!’ what heavy bonds 
Shall fall, as from the weary clay 
The spirit goeth forth to find 
The freedom of eternal day! 
Towanda, Penn., Feb., 1876. 
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A PRETTY YOUNG LADY. 
A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 


BY THEO. GIFT, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AT CARR COTTAGE. 


For a moment Clive was utterly taken 
aback, and simply met Miss Bellew’s gaze 
with one of stupefied wonder. Then, as 
he saw her lips blanch, and felt her hand 
tremble on his arm, he answered, quickly: 

“Done with him! M’Kenzie! What 
should I have done with him? Really”— 
with some natural indignation—‘ I don’t 
understand you, Miss Bellew.”’ 

The tone was one of utter surprise, not 
unmingled with rebuke. It was rather 
hard on him, poor fellow, to be met, on 
coming to try his fate with the woman he 
loved, not by a word of welcome for him- 
self, but an eager question for the man he 
could not help looking on as his rival—un- 
conscious, perhaps, but his rival all the 
same. But what on earth had agitated the 
girl, that she should look and speak like 
this? Had any one frightened her? Good 
heavens! how white she was! 

“Are you alone? What is the matter?” 
he asked, forgetting his first natural offence 
in concern, and instinctively laying his 
hand over the little fingers still clenched on 
his lamed wrist. ‘‘ Miss Bellew—Kate, do 
not look like that, child. Has anything 
happened to alarm you?” 

For all reply Kate tore away her hand 
from under his, her eyes fixing with an 
awful look of dread and repulsion on the 
wet bandage she had touched. 

**What has happened? Tell me!” she 
gasped, facing him, even while she shrank 
away with a mingled terror and ferocity 
which almost made Clive wonder if her 
mind had gone astray. 

**Happened? Nothing,” he said, sup- 
pressing an involuntary quiver of the lips at 
the physical pain caused by the rude jar on 
his injured hand. “Sit down, and try and 
be calm. Where is Dick—or your maid? 
Surely they have not left you alone for any 
infernal scoundrel to annoy you?” 

Kate did not even hear him. She saw he 


was approaching her, and tried to wave him 
back; but her limbs tottered under her. 
There was a dark mist before her eyes, a 
singing in her ears; and then—in the same 
moment there came a hasty tap at the door; 
and Mrs. Dobson entered, flushed and pant- 
ing with hurry and importance. 

“O,I beg parding—I beg parding, I’m 
sure, m’m,” the good woman stammered, 
her quick eye detecting Clive’s presence in 
a moment; and with a gleam of conscious 
intelligence, ‘‘ Dear heart! , You’ll excuse 
me making so bold, m’m, I’m sure; but I 
just come in to tell as t’other gentleman 
aint murdered at all. It were just a bam- 
foozle o’ that lumpin’ idiot of a Sam Gos- 
ling; but in course this gentleman’s been 
and telled you all about it already; and ’'m 
sure I don’t wonder you was frighted, m’m, 
an’ hopes you’ll excuse my intrudin’,”’ 

“What did frighten Miss Bellew? And 
what is this about a murder?”’ asked Clive, 
turning with some sharpness to the land- 
lady for a solution of what was utterly be- 
wildering him. Kate had sunk into an 
armchair, and Mrs. Dobson laughed a little 
nervously. She did not like the young bar- 
rister’s tone. 

** Well, sir, it was too ’diculous, an’ I’m 
sure I hopes as you wont be put out; buta 
silly mooncalf of a boy as lives next door 
here heard you an’ t’other gentleman a 
talking under the cliffs; an’—Well, sir, 
you’ll hardly believe it, an’ I’m sure I hope 
you’ll laugh, which is what he wont if his 
father takes my advice, an’ gives hima 
right good leatherin’ for spreading such 
stories to drive quality from the town—but 
the fool took it into his head that—ha! ha! 
ha!—that you'd murdered the dark gentle- 
man (as if gentry couldn’t have afew words 
without going to that there length!) an’ 
miss heard tell of it first, and were took 
dreadfully aback, an’ no wonder, sir; and 
now, of course, half a dozen folk either 
saw t’other goin’ into the ‘ Red Lion,’ or 
heerd him in his own room, an’ all right; 
an’ for sure you'll tell miss al) about it; so 
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T’'ll go and get the tea up afore Jane comes 
in with the young lady an’ gentleman.”’ 

Exit Mrs. Dobson, smiling and nodding 
to the last, but all the same convinced at 
the first glance that the boy had not been 
such a fool, after all; and that if murder 
had been escaped, there had been, at least, 
aserious quarrel between this angry-looking 
gentleman and the Canadian, and a quarrel 
roused by jealousy. 

“Mr, Clive,’? said Kate, rising up, and 
speaking with a very trembling little voice, 
and very scarlet cheeks, as shame succeeded 
to bewilderment and thanksgiving, ‘“‘I— 
I’m afraid that I—I have made a— 
mistake—”’ 

She must have spoken very low, for he 
did not move, or seem to hear; and pluck- 
ing up her courage, Kate came nearer, and 
made a second effort at conciliation—won- 
derful for her. 

**T am so sorry I was so silly,”’ she said, 
trying to smile, but feeling more nervous 
than she would have liked to aeknowledge; 
and then Clive turned to her, and Kate 
flinched afresh, for his face—all but that 
red stain—was deadly white; and round his 
eyes were two dark circles of pure mental 
pain. 

‘« Kate,” he said, taking her hand in his, 
and holding it firmly while he looked into 
her face, ‘‘ do you mean to tell me that you 
believed just now that—I had murdered 
Dallas M’ Kenzie?—I!”’ 

Kate started and stammered, and grew 
first red, and then white. Unreadiness of 
speech was most certainly not one of her 
defects in general; but to have her hand 
taken—griped, one may say—in that man- 
ner; and to be called ‘‘ Kate’’—not even 
Miss Kate, but Kate!—and this by Bernard 
Clive, of all people—it was too out-of-the- 
way and unparalleled a circumstance not to 
put the bravest young lady off her nerve 
fora moment. Her eyes grew round and 
wide, as though the scarlet blushes beneath 
were dilating them; and she tried vainly to 
free her hand as she faltered: 

‘“*—you forget what I heard the boy say; 
and—and when you came in alone, it was 
enly natural I should—” 

‘Natural that you should think mea 
murderer!’ cried Clive, with an irrepressi- 
ble bitterness which emphasized itself in 
his clasp on her hand; “I knew you had 
not much opinion of me, but this—I could 
hardly have believed it even from you.” 

10 
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His face was in deep shadow, so that Kate 
could not see the intensity of wistful pain 
written on brow and eyes. She was only 
irritated at his persistency in holding her 
hand, and at the emphasis he laid on 
“you,” as though he could have expected 
a good deal of slander and uncharitableness 
from her, but that she had even gone be- 
yond his expectations. 

“IT don’t know that you have any right 
to say what opinion I have of you,” she 
said, with a little childish petulance, which 
made her look rather prettier than before. 
“And—please let go my hand, Mr. Clive— 
you know you were out with him; and you 
don’t like him. It may have been very 
silly; but when I heard what the boy said, 
I was so frightened that—”’ 

“That, in your care for Mr. M’Kenzie’s 
safety, you forgot that gentlemen are not in 
the habit of murdering each other in mod- 
ern society,” put in Clive, with a flash of 
indignant sarcasm. He had let go her hand 
the moment he was desired. 

“It was not care for Mr. M’Kenaie,” 
said Kate, drawing up her young head 
proudly. ‘“‘He is a friend of eurs, but I 
should have felt the same if it had been 
any one else. When such a thing is done, 
it is the dreadful wickedness and not the 
person that one thinks of; and, Mr. Clive, 
I don’t think you should speak in that way 
tome. No other gentleman does so; and [I 
am not used to it,” 

If she had only not been so fairly, fatally 
bewitching! If every new mood and move- 
ment had not made her more perversely 
fascinating than the last! And yet after 
that speech she went en to say harder 
things yet. 

“Where is Mr. M’Kenzie?’”’ asked the 
young lady, as Clive made no answer to her 
rebuke, She never guessed (how should 
she?) that it was fighting with his love for 
her which kept him silent. “If you have 
not quarrelled, why has he not come in 
with you, and why do you look so strange? 
When you came in you were as white as my 
dress, and your wrist—O Mr. Clive?’ And 
Kate’s voice grew sharp and tremulous as 
alarm again quickened in her pulses. ‘‘ You 
are trying to deceive me; but—but you can- 
not deny that something has happened, and 
when Dick comes in he will be as anxious 
as I to know what it is.” 

“But not as ready as you to blame me 
before he knows what it is,” observed 
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Clive. Kate flushed to the very temples. 

“Tam not blaming you,” she said; “I 
asked you a question, that is all; but if you 
did quarrel, I will say that I think you 
provoked it; and when Dick—” 

* There is no necessity to wait for Dick.” 
said Clive, slowly; ‘‘so far from trying to 
deceive you by excusing myself, I will tell 
you at once that something has happened. 
I did provoke Mr. M’ Kenzie, and also quar- 
relled with him. He slipped into the wa- 
ter, and, not having a change of dry clothes, 
has been obliged to remain at the inn this 
evening, for which he desired me to apolo- 
gize to you. As to my wrist, I hurt it my- 
self, lifting a heavy weight. Are you sa.i. 
fied, Miss Bellew?” 

Satisfied!’ repeated Kate, rather indig- 
nantly ; “ you quarrelled and he—slipped into 
the water! Mr. Clive, I am nota child. 
Do you mean that you pushed himin? You 
have said all you could to prejudice us 
against him; and though I supposed you 
believed your opinion of him to be the true 
one—” 

“Tt was not a true one,” interrupted 
Clive. ‘‘ That is what I wished to tell you 
when I came in. I did believe certain 
things against Mr. M’ Kenzie, I own it; but 
now I find I was mistaken, and retract any 
opinions I may have expressed.” 

“*Then why did you exgress them?” 
asked Kate, warmly, and not without a cer- 
tain irrepressible triumph in her hero’s ex- 
altation. ‘‘I may be a foolish girl, Mr. 
Clive, but it seems to me that to blacken 
another man’s character without cause is 
even worse than quarrelling with and strik- 
ing him. You sneered at me for being 
frightened; but when two friends go out 
and only one comes back, in different 
clothes, with his wrist bandaged, and his 
face—see for yourself what is on your face,” 

And Clive, turning to the little glass over 
the chimney-board, saw reflected there the 
red stain which had greeted Kate’s eyes on 
his first entrance. 


CHAPTER XXVL. 
CLIVE GETS HIS CONGE. 


A BRIGHT fresh morning, and Kate sit- 
tipg on the beach reading a letter. Above 
her head big fleecy white clouds driving one 
over another, like gigantic snowflakes across 
asky of clear brilliant blue. In front, the 


sea, a darker blue, capped with foam, 
sparkling and frothing in a very whirlpool 
of bubble, glitter and spray from the tips 
of her little toes to the boundary line of the 
far blue horizon. Behind, the red roofs of 
the village, new washed in last night’s 
rain, glowing like honest faces in the sun- 
shine, and giving warmth and body to the 
blue-green coloring of the surroundings. 
Linen hanging out to dry in a white flutter 
on the gooseberry-bushes in the cottage 
gardens at the back. May-trees, all a wil- 
derness of bloom, filling the air with per- 
fume. Dottie digging holes in the sand at 
a little distance. Kate, her hat on the back 


~* her head, tryin, +o be interested in Bee: 


Vanbo.vugh’s six pages of closely-written 
epistle, and not feel sulky because Dick had 
gone to breakfast at the inn, and had stayed 
there instead of bringing his friends back to 
the cottage. George and Madgie—some- 
where!—not being audible, probably in 
mischief. 

** Good-morning, Miss Bellew.” 

Kate turned round, dropping her letters, 
and looking up with a smile of expectation. 
True, it was Clive’s voice which spoke; but 
she never dreamt but that he was accompa- 
nied by the others; and though her face 
fell to quite disproportionate length on dis- 
covering that he was alone, he had stooped 
to pick up the scattered sheets of paper, 
and did not see the change, 

-morning,”’ she said, with cool 
civility. ‘‘Othank you. Pray don’t take 
the trouble’’ (as the wind blew away one 
of the pages, and he went afterit). “Is 
Dick with you?” She was on her guard 
this morning, and would not be the first to 
mention the other’s name. 

“No,” said Clive. “He bade me tell 
you he would not be in till lunch. I have 
another message for you—from M’ Kenzie.” 

‘* How dare he speak of him after last 
night!’ thought Kate. “A message!” she 
repeated, aloud. ‘‘ What is it?” But her 
voice failed a little; for, unless he were not 
coming himself, what need to send a 
mnessage? 

“It was te bid you good-by,”’ said Clive, 
quietly, his eyes reading her face as if to 
note the disappointment she was determined 
not toshow. ‘‘He begged me to tell you 
that he was summoned up to town too early 
this morning to make his adieu in person, 
and that he hoped you would confide George 
to my care when I leave this evening. He 
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did not like to carry off the little fellow in 
such a hurry.”’ 

“TI do not think there is any need for 
George to go away again,’”’ said Kate, more 
deeply offended than she would have cared 
to own even to herself. ‘* Mrs. Dobson has 
managed to make him up a little bed, and 
—O no! I am sure my mother would pre- 
fer his being with us when there is no ab- 
solute necessity for trespassing on other 
people’s kindness,” 

She spoke more haughtily than she knew; 
but, indeed, her poor little heart was swell- 
ing with wounded feeling, of which M’ Ken- 
zie was the cause—not Clive. What had 
she done, that all of a sudden he should 
avoid her and return to town without even 
bidding her good-by? It was very gener- 
ous and magnanimous of him to defend and 
excuse his defamer; but he need not make 
common cause with the latter, and use his 
enemy as a messenger to his friend. What 
had she done? Nothing that she could 
think of. Had she failed in any kindness 
to him? Most certainly not. If she had 
erred at all, it was the other way, and the 
other man who ought to have left her in 
offence; or was it—but no! such a theught 
could never have entered his mind. Clive 
—no, not even Clive, hateful as he was, 
could ever have been so cowardly, so cruel 
and ungenerous as to hint to him, what he 
had already hinted to her, that she cared 
for him more than was maidenly to care for 
aman who had never given her reason to 
consider him anything more than a friend. 
O no! it was too horrible an idea. She 
would not even suffer it in her mind, or 
fancy for one moment that it had influenced 
his; but it sent the blood burning into her 
cheeks, and roused every bit of pride in her 
nature, to hide away any spark of feeling 
or concern at the Canadian’s departure 
from the man who had been his enemy, and 
whom she considered hers, 

‘*Mamma will write and thank Mr. 
M’ Kenzie for his kindness,”’ she said, more 
frigidly than before, Poor little Kate! She 
little knew how that very frigidity betrayed 
her as being so different from her usual 
manner. ‘I dare say he will be very glad 


to be relieved of the burden.” 

“*O dear, no! I don’t think he consid- 
ered it a burden at all, but rather a very 
pleasant trust,’’ said Clive, good-naturedly. 
“‘ However, if you really prefer to keep 
‘George here—”’ 
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“Mrs. Dobson has found a bed for him,” 
repeated Kate, and then stood up. ‘Shall 
we go into the house? I will call Dottie 
first. She has not seen you.” 

“Don’t call her just yet,” said Clive, 
hurriedly—“ that is, if you don’t mind stay- 
ing out a little longer. I have something 
more to say to you.” 

‘*From Mr. M’ Kenzie also?”’ asked Kate, 
very carelessly, though her pulses thrilled 
with eagerness to know what it was. ‘“ But 
you can say it as we walk along.” 

**T would rather say it here, if you don’t 
object,’’ said Clive; “and it is not from 
Mr. M’ Kenzie, but myself.”’ 

Kate’s eagerness died on theinstant. She 
.at down on a stone, because the wind 
would blow her hair into her eyes, and 
twist her clothes round her like a rope, and 
she could feel more dignified and at ease 
when not embarrassed by flapping drapery 
and blinding curls, 

‘Another quarrel, I suppose!’ she said 
to herself, with an involuntary shrug of 
her shoulders, 

Mr. Clive?”’ (this aloud.) 

** Kate, will you be my wife?”’ 

Off went Kate’s hat. She had been try- 
ing to keep it on her head; but this was too 
much for her. Her hands dropped upon 
her lap, and the hat flew off, and, after ex- 
eeuting a wild gambol on the beach, lodged 
in a pool of water between a couple of huge 
stones. No one noticed it. 

**Mr. she said, indignantly. 

“Are you surprised?” said Clive, smiling 
a little. If he was nervous he did not show 
it. ‘‘I dare say that is not the proper way 
of asking; but, Kate, I ought to have told 
you first that I love you. I have loved you 
for some time back, and—” 

“Are you laughing at me?” cried Kate, 
with scarlet cheeks and flashing eyes. 
‘Mr. Clive, this is not a subject for a joke, 
You forget yourself.”? 

‘*T don’t mean it for a joke,” said Clive, 
quietly. ‘“‘I should be forgetting myself 
indeed if I did. Yes, I dare say you are 
surprised. I was myself when I first found 
it out; and I don’t mind telling you I 
fought against it with all my might, for 
you have not been very kind to me, and” 
—with another smile—‘‘you are not per- 
fect, you know, Kate.” (Kate gave a little 
wrathful jump, and the fingers of her right 
hand doubled convulsively; but some feel- 
ings cannot be expressed in words.) ‘ You ° 
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are not even at all like the ideal which I 
—like most. men, I expect—had of my 
future wife; but I suppose you were more 
bewitching than my ideal. At any rate, 
you have bewitched me; for I love you, 
honestly and truly, better than I think I 
should ever have loved her even if I had 
met her, better than I have ever loved any 
woman yet—barring my mother.’ 

“If you are not joking, you mean to in- 
sult me. Is this your revenge, Mr. Clive?” 
cried Kate. 

What for?’ said Clive. 
O!’—with rather a scornful smile—‘‘ our 
quarrel last night, you mean! Well, you 
were unjust, and you hurt me, I had come 
to the house meaning to tell you what I 
have told you now; and you greeted me by 


calling mea murderer. Rather hard lines 


for any man, you'll allow yourself; but as 
to revenge, and on a girl too! You were 
laughing when you said that. And, indeed, 
after I left you I remembered that you were 
a child, after all, and that my appearance, 
combined with the cock-and-bull story you 
had heard, was sufficient to friguten you, 
and set your little head running on murders 
and the like. I was angry with you for be- 
ing unjust to me; but it was more unjust 
of me to be angry when I should have recol- 
lected what a child you were.”’ 

**I am nineteen,”’ said Kate, with an em- 
phasis which would have been imposing if 
she had said nine-and-thirty—“If you call 
that a child—!’ 

‘Nineteen?’ repeated Clive. ‘Only 
that! Poor little thing; and I expected you 
to have the reason and common sense of a 
man. Nineteen! Why, I was a fool to be 
offended with you. No wonder you’ve 
thought me hard; but, Kate, I do love you; 
and, God helping me, I'll be a good hus- 
band to you, if you’ll only try to love me, 
and be my wife.” 

He had bent down and taken her two 
hands in his as he spoke; but Kate snatched 
them away with a promptitude and look 
which showed that if she could have boxed 
his ears with them, she would. 

**T—never—was—so insulted in my life,’’ 
she panted, breathlessly. 

“Insulted!’’ echoed Clive, opening his 
eyes. ‘Do you call a man asking you to 
be his wife, insulting you?” 

“Yes, I do,’’ answered Kate, hotly, 
“‘when that man is—is you. Yes, Mr. 
Clive, you may look at me if you like; but 


itis an insult. Why, you have never said 
a civil word or done a civil action for me in 
your life. You have hardly ever listened to 
me without a contradiction, or looked at 
me without a sneer. From the very first 
day you came to our house, you have 
seemed to take a pleasure in showing me 
how cheap you held me, and how little you 
cared for my good opinion, or the reverse. 
You have been rude tome at home, and 
impertinent tome here. You have quar- 
relled with my friends, and done everything 
you could to make me dislike you; and then 
—then you have the courage to come to me 
and say, ‘Will you be my wife?’ No, Mr. 
Clive, I will not; and you know it perfect- 
ly well—as well as you know that your ask- 
ing me is what I call it—an insult.” 

“Then that is your answer?”’ said Clive, 
80 quietly, it seemed more as if he were 
speaking to himself. ‘* Well, I might have 
known; for, after all, I was right, and he 
wrong.” 

*“*I don’t know who ‘he’ is,” said Kate, 
coloring very much, as for the first time 
some flash of thought connected Clive’s pro- 
posal with M’Kenzie’s departure, “ but it. 
is you, certainly, who have been wrong.” 

“Tn allowing myself to love you?” said 
Clive. ‘Yes, I suppose so. I told youT 
struggled against it.” 

“It isa pity you gave in,” cried Kate, 
with ascornful toss of her lovely little head, 
round which the wavy brown locks were 
blowing out in the breeze like those of a 
young Diana. ‘“ Love! I don’t think you 
know what it is, when you don’t think the 
object of it worth even liking. You call 
me a child, and you talk of my faults; but, 
Mr. Clive, lam notachild. I am nineteen, 
and a woman; and I have a right to be 
treated with courtesy and deference, like 
other women. You may be able to love 
people whom you dislike, despise and ridi- 
cule as you do me; but Iam not. I could 
never love any one whom I did not think 
more—much more of than I do myself. 
You ask me to be your wife/ and you have 
never even tried to win me fora friend. I 
would have been your friend, for Dick’s 
sake, if you had wanted it; I would never 
be your wife. Mr. Clive, if a woman is 
worth taking, she is certainly worth win- 
ning; and you, at any rate, have never tried 
to win me.” 

“If you mean that I have not talked a 
heap of nonsensical flattery to you, and 
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quoted poetry—’” began Clive; but Kate 
was in a passion, and interrupted him. 

**T don’t mean that. I mean that you 
have treated me like a baby, or a toy, to be 
laughed at, played with, or flung on one 
side, just as you in your superior lordship 
think fit. There are other men like you 
who do so, and go about in a grand ‘ haw, 
haw’ way among ladies, until they think 
they have cowed us into proper awe and 
admiration, and all the time we are laugh- 
ing—O, you can’t think how we laugh at 
you among ourselves; and when you deign 
to fall in love with us, as you call it, and 
show us that you think we are so frantic to 
get married that we will even accept you 
after all this, we are glad—yes, Mr. Clive, 
glad!—to tell you that we would rather 
marry the poorest and plainest man living. 
Marry?” cried Kate, with flaming cheeks 
and clasped hands; “‘ why, if it came to that, 
I would rather be even an—an old maid— 
yes, much rather.” 

“Have you done?” said Clive, with a 
pale angry smile, and a voice whose forced 
coolness was a marked contrast to the im- 
petuous outburst which had preceded it. 
“Tf so, allow me to bid you good-morning, 
and to assure you that since your prefer- 
ence turns to old-maidhood, I think you 
are quite certain to achieve it by simply re- 
peating the tirade with which you have 
favored me, to the next man who pays yeu 
the greatest proof of respect in his power, 
by trusting his honor to your hands, and 
asking you to be his wife. I need hardly 
say how deeply I regret having done so. 
Good-by.” 

He lifted his hat as he spoke, and turned 
away; but at that moment Dottie, having 
suddenly caught sight of him, threw down 
her spade, and came running up to claim 
his companionship. Kate tried to detain 
her, and Clive walked on fast, pretending 
not to hear his name shouted behind him; 
but Dottie was not to be baffled, and pur- 
sued him as fast as her short legs would 
carry her, until at last he turned round, and 
caught her up in his arms, asking what she 
wanted. 

‘* Me—wants—oo,”’ cried Dottie, panting 
very much, and bringing out her words in 
little apoplectic jerks. ‘‘ Tum and play wis 


me. Do, Misser Kive, an’ mate cat’s-cwa- 
dies, will 00?” 

“Not to-day, Dottie; I can’t. I’m going 
away to London,” said Clive, so gravely 
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that Dottie linked her fat hands behind his 
neck, and looked inclined to whimper. 

“Don’t do away to Lonnon; me wants 
oo to ’top here wis me,’’ she said, plain- 
tively. 

“Do you, little lassie? I’m afraid that 
you’re in the minority in that wish,” said 
Clive, smiling, but speaking rather huskily 
still. ‘‘ButI can’t stay, anyhow; so kiss 
me, Dottie, like a good little girl, will you? 
and say good-by.”’ 

**Dood-by,”’ said Dottie, whimpering, and 
giving him the required kiss very heartily. 
“Tum back quick, Misser Kive—do tum 
back quick;’’ and then she ran away to tell 
Kate that ‘‘ poor Misser Kive had to do all 
ze way to Lonnon, an’ wouldn’t she tell 
him to tum back quick.” 

Kate scolded her a little, telling her that 
it was very naughty of little girls to run 
after gentlemen in that way, and that she 
didn’t think at all likely that Mr. Clive 
would ever come back—whereat Dottie 
wept; and Kate walked off in an injured 
and dignified frame of mind to get her hat, 
It did not add to her peace of mind, to see 
it swollen and soaked in the pool aforemen- 
tioned, with its pretty blue ribbons all 
stained and spoilt. She picked it up, gave 
it an angry little shake, and walked home, 
holding it in her hand, the fresh seabreeze 
blowing over her uncovered head, and tak- 
ing wild liberties with every frill and ribbon- 
end of her fluttering draperies, 

How dared he insult her so! To ask her 
to marry him after making himself so con- 
sistently unpleasant to her, and quarrelling 
with M’ Kenzie, and all! Why, the enormi- 
ty of it almost took away her breath, with- 
out any help from the wind; and now, to 
add to it, came another thought; had he 
not done worse—much worse than merely 
quarrelling with M’Kenzie—had he not 
driven him away? 

Full of her wrongs, Kate had swept on at 
a pace decidedly trying to Dottie’s short- 
ness of limb and breath, and having now 
arrived at the cottage, rushed full tilt into 
the parlor, where Dick was lying on his 
back on the sofa, a cigarette between his 
lips, and the newspaper in his hand. 

“Dick! O Dick!” cried Kate, shutting 
the door abruptly, and flying to his side, 
** what do you think has happened? O, you 
will never guess,” 

** Don’t want to,” said Dick. My dear 
child, I wish you’d be more gentle in your 
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movements. You nearly made me swallow 
my cigarette whole, by springing on me in 
that way. And where’s Clive? Hasn’t he 
come in too?’’ 

**No, he hasn’t,’”’ said Kate, severely, 
“and I don’t think he-will come in very 
soon. Dick”—and she clasped both hands 
on his shoulders, to emphasize what she 
was going to say—‘‘ what—do—you—think 
he has been saying to me?”’ 

**What?” asked Dick, a half-smile show- 
ing at the corners of his mouth. 

“* He asked me to marry him! There!” 

“O, indeed? He’s got over it quicker 
than I thought”—and Dick laughed. 
** These lawyer fellows don’t waste much 
time on spooning, to a certainty.” 

“Dick, you don’t mean to say that you 
knew he was going to—to do it?” 

‘*Well, rather! At least, he spoke to me 
at breakfast this morning, and I told him 
to try his chance.” 

*O Dick.” 

“And I hope you behaved properly, and 
said, ‘ Yes, thank you,’ like a good little 
girl. You’re uncommonly lucky, let me 
tell you, mademoiselle; for if it had been 
any one but old Clive who had wanted you, 
T’m not sure I'd have been so civil to him.” 

“Dick! But, O! you’re joking and you 
guess what I did tell him, that I thought he 
was very impertinent, and that I’d never 
been so insulted in my life.” 

Nonsense! You didn’t.’ 

“T did, and I told him that I wouldn’t 
marry him if there was not another man in 
the world; and that I’d rather be an old 
maid by far, and—”’ 

** You told him that?’’ 

** Yes, indeed I did; and I told him that 
to ask me at all, after being as rude and dis- 
agreeable as ever he could be ever since he 
came to the house, was a direct insult—and 
so it was, you know. I wonder how he 
dared, and I told him so.” 

“You did?” cried Dick, flinging cigarette 
and paper on one side, and jerking Kate’s 
hands off his shoulder as he rose to his feet 
in a tempest. ‘‘Then never speak to 
you again.” 


“Dick?’ cried his sister, pale with — 


dismay. 

“Indeed I wont. What! you went and 
abused a man like a fishwife, because he 
had the civility to ask you to marry him! 
Why, I never heard of such a thing in all 
my life,” 


“But, Dick—dear Dick—don’t be so an- 
gry. Mr. Clive has never even been the 
least pleasant to me, or—’’ 

**Bah! you mean to say that he’s never 
made a fool of himself by simpering at your 
apron-strings like a great sentimental moon- 
calf. If that’s what you like—O, I’ve no 
patience with you. To go and treat an 
honest sensible fellow like Bernard Clive— 
my best friend, too—in that shameful way, 
and then to boast of it! I declare it makes 
me ashamed to have a sister.”’ 

*O Dick!” cried Kate, beginning to cry 
quite broken-heartedly at this severity, 
“how c-c-c-cruel you are! I n-n-never 
thought you would t-take it in that way. 
O, I wish mamma were here!’ 

wish she were,’’ retorted her tyrant, 
austerely. ‘* You’d soon hear what she’d 
say.” 

**T’m sure mamma would never wish me 
to marry Mr. Clive,’’ cried Kate, warmly. 

“Then you’re quite wrong,” replied 
Dick, *‘ for I believe she’d like it very much. 
She’s always praising him, and wishing I 
were cut out of the same cloth, and that 
sort of rubbish; and I’m sure she makes as 
much use of him as if he were her son-in- 
law already. She'll have to give it up now, 
and thank you for it. There!’ 

“QO, but, Dick,’’ pleaded his sister, with 
big tears in her eyes, and others running 
plentifully down her flushed cheeks, as she 
half-sat half-knelt on the floor by the sofa, 
her hands clasped helplessly over the head 
of it, ‘mamma couldn’t wish me to marry 
any one I don’t love; and I don’t even like 
Mr. Clive; he never tried to make me; but 
perhaps he is different with you, and—’ 

** Different with me!’’ echoed Dick, con- 
temptuously. ‘I should think he was dif- 
ferent with me. J can appreciate him; and 
T’ve good right to do so, too. Why, I might 
be in gaol now, but for him. He denies it, 
of course, but I’m morally certain he’s pay- 
ing off those confounded debts of mine out 
of his own earnings; and when I’m going 
to repay him I don’t know; it'll be hard 
enough to scrape the interest together. As 
for the principal, I expect he knows very 

well he wont see it. And yougo and fly in 
his face, and insult him! O, it’s too bad. 
Like him, indeed! If you were not so 
abominably selfish, you would like him, if 
only for what he’s done forme. I'd like to 
see any other of your fine-spoken lovers do- 
ing the same, or one-half of it. Why, good 
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heavens! at this very moment I’m depend- 
ing on him to get me out of the worst scrape 
I’ve ever been in, in my life; and after your 
treatment of course he’]] go and throw it all 
up, and turn his back on me; and I shall 
have a breach of promise case on my shoul- 
ders, and—’’ 

Kate hid her face, and sobbed again. 

‘**T am very sorry,’”’ she said at last, going 
up to her brother, and clasping her hands 
pleadingly on his arm, ‘ but I can’t help it 
now; and, Dick, don’t be angry with me— 
don’t, darling. I couldn’t marry Mr. Clive 
—indeed I couldn’t.”’ 

** You couldn’t tell him so civilly either, 
I suppose,’”’ retorted Dick, not looking at 
her, and rather drawing himself out of the 
soft grasp of those coaxing fingers. ‘It 
isn’t enough to humiliate a man who pays 
you the compliment of wanting to make you 
his wife, but you must taunt him with his 
rejection.” 

**T am very sorry,’’ repeated Kate, with 
blushing earnestness. ‘‘I suppose I was 
wrong; but he had provoked me, so I got 
into a passion, and didn’t think what I said. 
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If you knew all—But, Dick dear, it is done 
now, and can’t be undone. I tell you I am 
sorry. What can I say more?” 

“Tell him so,” said Dick, quickly. 
‘Write him a line and apologize, and say 
you hope he wont remember—” 

“ No, Dick,” said Kate, turning scarlet 
at the mere idea, and receding a step from 
her brother, ‘I can’t dothat. Idon’t mind 
saying anything to you; but Mr. Clive is 
quite another thing. I could not. You 
must not even ask me,” 

“Then I'll never speak to you again,” 
said Dick, ‘‘and I’ll go up to town to-mor- 
row, and see Fanny, and let her fix the day 
when she pleases; and I'll let Clive know 
he needn’t do anything further in the mat- 
ter. You’ve turned him out of the house, 
and I’m not going to make use of him. 
There!’ 

He waited a moment, and then, finding 
that Kate would not yield or answer, walked 
out of the room, and banged the door be- 
hind him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


GRACIE’S STORY. 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


You see I had just made up my mind not 
to go to the seaside another summer with 
Aunt Eleanor and the girls; because all the 
time that dear good papa of mine thought 
I was being taken such splendid care of, I 
was being sent out on the beach to play 
with all sorts of children, and hustled off to 
bed at night just as the band began to play 
down stairs, just as if I was not almost ten 
years old! Here at home they are all very 
careful to stand out of the way when Gracie 
wants anything, but I tell you, away from 
home it is Gracie who must stand out of 
the way. And the way Aunt Eleanor does 
sail round! Justas if I didn’t know all the 
time that if it wasn’t for papa she and the 
girls would have no home and no money, 
either, 

Bessie Brenton was telling me at school 
one day what a nice time she had at her 
grandma’s the summer before, and it made 
me just provoked to think what an awful 
dull time I had, and I got to studying after 
the bell rang whether I had a grandma or 


not. I declare, I didn’t know! I knewI 
must have had one once, but I didn’t know 
whether she had gone away as mamma did 
or not. I determined to ask papa that very 
night. I was thinking so much about this, 
that I actually lost my place in the spelling- 
class. But Madame only smiled and said, 
‘Better luck next time, Gracie.’”” She 
always smiles, even when she is angry. I 
suppose it is because she has such pretty 
white teeth. 

I ran home in a minute, and ran right 
against Blanche in the hall. She didn’t 
dare scold, because the library door was 
open, and papa always sits there. But O, 
didn’t she frown, though! I didn’t care, 
for I was in a hurry to ask papa. He was 
sitting with his back to the door, and 1 
slipped up behind him and put my hands 
over his eyes, before he knew I was there. 
He always pretends like he don’t know who 
it is when I do that way, and makes all sorts 
of speeches to make me laugh; but this 
time he put one arm round me and drew me 
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up close to him, and kissed me a great many 
times; and when his cheek touched mine it 
was wet, as though he had been crying. But 
such a thing is not possible, you know! 
Men never cry. Papa loves me, I know, for 
Iam all he has to love, and nobody knows 
how I love him; but I never knew him to 
do this way before. I was so puzzled over 
this that I quite forgot what I wanted to 
ask him, until he asked me what I wanted, 
in suchahurry. He heard me run in, I 
guess. Then I asked him if I had a grand- 
ma. He didn’t speak fora moment, and 
when I looked up there actually were tears 
in his eyes. I saw them myself. 

**Why do you want to know, Gracie?” 

Then I got to thinking how lonely it was 
not to have any mamma nor grandma, nor 
sisters or brothers, and I couldn’t keep from 
crying myself. He lifted me up on his knee 
and laid my head on his shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, papa’s darling,’ he said. 
** How did you happen to think of this just 
now?” 

Then I told him what a hateful time I 
always had at the seaside (I didn’t tell him 
how Aunt Eleanor and the girls treated me, 
for I’d scorn to be a telltal: ), and all about 
Bessie Brenton and her grandma, and her 
grandima’s pigs and chickens, and the pony 
that would let Bessie ride it; and by the 
time I had finished, I was laughing, and so 
was he, Then he lifted up a letter that lay 
on the floor beside him. ’ 

** See here, Gracie,’ he said. ‘‘ Here is 
aletter I got to-day from your very own 
grandma—your own mamma’s motbher— 
and don’t you think she says she wants a 
certain little girl we know of, whom she has 
not seen since she was two years old, to 
come and spend the summer with her out 
on thefarm. What do you think about it?” 

I guess he found out what I thought 
about it, for I almost hugged him to death, 
and then waltzed round the room like a 
crazy girl. You don’t know how good I 
felt, unless when you were a little girl you 
hadn’t any mamma, and was just to hear 
for the first time that you had a grandma 
who lived in the country ona farm. When 
I got quieted down a little papa took me in 
his arms again, and told me all about it. 
How, when I was just two years old, God 
took my dear mamma from us to heaven, 
and grandma wanted then to take me home 
with her and keep me; but papa couldn’t 
givemeup. ‘“ You were all I had, Gracie, 


and I believe I should have died with lone- 
liness if my little sunbeam had been taken 
from me, It was impossible that I should 
go, so, much against her will, your grand- 
ma left you with me. I have intended to 
take you there every summer, Gracie, but 
your aunt always insisted on your going 
with her; and, to tell you the truth, little 
girl, your papa isa selfish fellow, and didn’t 
want you to love anybody else but him.” 

Then I patted him on the cheeks—my 
dear handsome papa!—and told him I never 
should love any one better than I loved 
him; and then he laughed and said: 

‘*Well, if you’ll promise that, Gracie, 
you shall go this very summer.” 

I never was so happy in my life. Mra. 
Ellis, Aunt Eleanor’s visitor, asked me 
when we went into the dining-room what 
made my eyes so bright, but papa and I 
only smiled at each other, and papa told her 
they were like other eyes he knew of—nat- 
urally bright; and that made her blush and 
smile, and toss her head until I looked for 
that long curl she pins on at the side to fall 
into the gravy bowl! 

It did catch in the rosebush once when 
we were walking in the garden, and it 
pulled clear off; but papa was looking 
straight ahead, and didn’t see her slip it 
into her pocket. I did, though, and laughed. 
I don’t like that woman, and I believe she 
knows it. She is pretty, and dresses styl- 
ishly, Blanche says; but I don’t like any- 
body to be forever telling me I am so sweet 
—so pretty—and then look up at my papa 
and blush. 

Well, you may guess there was no end of 
a hubbub when papa told Aunt Eleanor 
where I was going for the summer. But 
he stopped her pretty quick when she 
turned up her nose and said, ‘Among those 
people, Arthur? I am astonished.” 

‘** They are her mother’s people, Eleanor,’’ 
he said. “And I have no doubt it would 
have been better for her if she had been 
with them all the time, This need make 
no difference in your plans for the summer. 
You will go, of course, wherever you 
choose.”’ 

That was all they cared for, I think, for 
they didn’t say any more. Indeed, 1 heard 
Blanche tell Amy she was ‘glad that tire- 
some child wasn’t going with them.” I'll 
bet she wasn’t any gladder than 1 was! 
Papa would scold me if he should see that 
last line!—but grammar is so tiresome! 
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I told Bessie about my plans next morn- 
ing, and she was just as glad asI was. We 
didn’t study our lessons all the morning, 
for wondering if my grandma had pigs and 
chickens, and a pony. Papa said it was of 
no use waiting until school was out, for he 
kuew I would do no good with books after 
that. So the very next week after that we 
started. It was a long ways from New 
York—way up in Vermont; but I didn’t 
get tired a bit, because I had papa to talk 
to. Usually, when 1 went on the cars I was 
chucked away in the corner furthest from 
the window, and nobody spoke to me all 
the way, unless it was to scold me when I 
slipped off the seat, or went to sleep and 
pushed the bandboxes over with my feet. 
But now papa gave me the window seat, 
and he looked over my head and told me 
about everything. And he let me go across 
the car and carry a piece of candy to a baby, 
and hold him in my armsa little while. 
Once, too, we got off at a little station 
where our train waited for another train to 
pass it, and we walked up the platform and 
looked at the engine, and he explained it to 
me. I hardly knew before how it was we 
got over the ground so fast, Altogether, I 
had just about the nicest time in the world! 
But O, I was so sleepy when we got there! 
We went a little ways in a great wagon—I 
never saw such a wagon!—and then I just 
can remember being lifted out into some- 
body’s arms, and somebody trying to kiss 
my eyes open, they said; and when they 
were open I saw just the sweetest face I 
ever saw in my life, and papa told me that 
_ was Aunt Faith. I didn’t look at har very 
long then, for just behind her I saw an old 
lady—the dearest old lady, with a white 
handkerchief pinned over her head, and one 
pinned round her neck; and I just knew it 
‘was my grandma, and ran straight in her 
arms! Then such kissing and crying as 
there was! They had supper then, but I 
don’t remember much about it, for I was 
too tired and excited to eat any, and it was 
not long until Aunt Faith took me off to 
bed. It seemed so strange to have an aunt 
who loved me and kissed me, that I went 
to sleep right away and dreamed about it. 

The next morning I was awakened by the 
queerest thing. A bird came and sat on a 
tree right by my window, and sang the 
sweetest song Lever heard. I was upina 
minute, but 1 scared him and he flew away. 
I learned better than that. for he waked me 
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every morning while I stayed at Elmwood 
Farm. This little room was mother’s and 
Aunt Faith’s, when they were little girls, 
grandma told me, while I was dressing, and 
a bird used to wake them. I seemed to 
know more about mamma in just that five 
minutes that grandma talked than I ever 
had known before, 

Then I heard some one calling me under 
the window, and there was papa and an- 
other gentleman, and a little black pony! 
You ought to have seen me get down those 
stairs! I rode around the yard once before 
I said two words to anybody, papa holding 
me on; and then I was introduced to the 
gentleman as Uncle Tom. He said he 
kissed me in my sleep the night before. 
But my Aunt Faith! I just couldn’t keep 
my eyes off of her when she went in to 
breakfast. I never saw anything prettier 
than my Aunt Faith, and I knew papa 
thought so, too, from the way he looked at 
her. I could tell there was no paint or 
powder about her face, for the rose color 
came and went in her cheeks, and the blue 
veins were as plain on her temples. Then 
she had very brown hair that looks like it 
wanted to curl all the time, and eyes—papa 
said they were just like Gracie’s eyes, but I 
know mine are not half so pretty. There 
was a woman who cooked for them came in 
and sat down at the table with them. Her 
name was Nancy. I liked her,too. There 
was nothing about the place I didn’t like. 
After breakfast I went with grandma to 
feed the chickens. I never saw any chick- 
ens before except at market. I took some 
of these up in my apron. Little downy 
things! Then I went with Uncle Tom to 
feed the pigs, but they scared me. I didn’t 
see what Bessie saw to like about them, 
until Uncle Tom brought a little white one 
in his arms and gave it tome, It was no 
larger than a white rabbit, and just as 
clean. He said it had no mother, and I 
might have it for a pet; so I took it to the 
house. Papa laughed at me, but Aunt 
Faith said she would help me to take care 
of it. 

Grandma took me up in her lap and 
looked at me, to see, she said, who I looked 
like; and papa said I looked more like 
Faith than anybody, and she said she con- 
sidered that a great compliment; but he 
said he meant the compliment for me. 
Wasn’t I a happy girl? I forgot there was 
an Aunt Eleanor in the world. She is only 
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papa’s half-sister, anyway. Papa stayed 
two weeks, and he only intended to stay 
two days. He and Uncle Tom went hunt- 
ing every day, and then we went to walk 
in the afternoon. That is, sometimes I 
went, and sometimes I didn’t; for there 
were the chickens to tend to, you know, 
and my pig got to following me after a 
while every where I went, which wasn’t 
very pleasant for the others, though I liked 
it. Then Uncle Tom and I took a ride 
every evening after supper. At first I rode 
and Uncle Tom walked and led the pony, 
but after a while he rode his own horse, 


and I rode mine, I had so much to tell 


grandma, too, and she had so much to tell 
me, that I never got lonesome one minute. 
I don’t think papa missed me on these 
walks, for he always said he had “a beau- 
tiful time,” when I asked him; and I know 
Aunt Faith enjoyed them, for she enjoys 
everything. Her birthday came while papa 
was there—the very day before he started. 
I couldn’t believe she was twenty-five until 
grandma told me so. My mamma would 
have been twenty-eight this summer, and 
papa is almost thirty-five. I wonder if I 
will live to be so old! But only think! 


grandma is sixty-three next Christmas! 
But her heart is young yet, so it doesn’t 
matter. On Aunt Faith’s birthday, in the 
evening, jast as I was coaxing piggy into 
his box, papa called ‘me out on the porch 


where he and Aunt Faith were sitting to- 
gether. I went in a minute, for I don’t 
wait when papa calls, and of course the pig 
went, too—(I don’t know what made Uncle 
Tom laugh at me about that pig, I’m sure!) 
Papa laughed when he saw me, but he put 
his arm around me, and said: 

“Gracie, have you given Aunt Faith a 
birthday present yet?” 

“T gave her a kiss,”’ I said; “all I had 
to give.” 

“*T declare, I never thought of that,’’ he 
said; “‘or I might have done the same.” 

Aunt Faith blushed then—a real blush. 
She didn’t have to hold her breath, like 
Mrs. Ellis did. Then papa went on: 

**But I have a present for her I want you 
give her for both of us. Pus this ring on 
her finger, Gracie, and tell her we both love 
her, and want her to wear it.” 

It was a real heavy ring, like the one 
Blanche wears on her first finger, and it 
slipped on real easy, but Aunt Faith blushed 
all the time. Then I put one arm round 


her neck and one arm round his, and kissed 
them both, and went back in the house, 
with that troublesome pig right after me. 
Of course I had to take him out again, and 
when I passed the porch papa was holding 
the hand that had the ring on it close to his 
face. It was growing dark, and I guess he 
had to hold it that way to look at it. He 


went away early next morning, and I could 
hardly keep from crying. I didn’t want to 
go back with him, but I did want him to 
stay there with us. The last thing he said 
was: 
“Don’t love Aunt Faith better than you 
do me, Gracie,” 

And before I could say a word, Uncle 
Tom said: 

“You'd better be jealous of the pig, 
Arthur! There’s more danger there?’ 

That made us all laugh, so the parting 
was very cheerful, after all. Papa prom- 
ised to write every week, and was real good 
to keep his promise. Every week Aunt 
Faith gave me a little envelop all sealed 
and directed, but it never had any postmark 
or postage stamp on it. I supposed it came 
in a large envelop directed to her, for fear 
it would get lost on the way. 


Such asummer as that was! I enjoyed 
every breath of it. There were no little 
girls in five miles of us, so grandma said 
Aunt Faith would have to be a little girl 
and play with me, and she was just as much 
of aromp as I was. We walked, and rode 
horseback, and in the wagon, on the hay. 
We had picnics all by ourselves in the 
woods, and every Sunday we went to 
preaching—grandma, and Uncle Tom, and 
Nancy in the wagon, and Aunt Faith and I 
on our ponies, through the leafy roads, 
And Aunt Faith told me so much about 
God and our Saviour. Of course I knew it 
all before, but it always seemed something 
that I had nothing to do with. Aunt Faith 
made it so plain to me that he was my 
Saviour—that God was my Father. The 
people were old-fashioned in their dress, 
and the church didn’t look like our church 
in the city; but I had a seat always right 
by the window, and the scent of the woods 
and the hay came in all the time, and made 
me think how good our Father is to make 
the earth so beautiful; and I never feit like 
a prisoner shut up in a box, and wished the 
other prisoner in that other box would hurry 
and get through, like I used to in the 
church at home. There was Sabbath schoo) 
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in the afternoons, after we had eaten our 
dinners under a tree, and Aunt Faith taught 
a class of little girls just my age. I never 
was tired a minute. In the evenings at 
home Uncle Tom and Aunt Faith, and even 
grandma, would sing hymns, until I would 
go to sleep and dream I was in heaven lis- 
tening to the angels. Then Uncle Tom 
would wake me with a kiss, and when I 
looked at Aunt Faith, with the moonlight 


on her face, I wasn’t so certain about the 
angels, after all! 


So the summer went on, and my cheeks 
grew so rosy papa could no longer call me 
his “ brown-eyed Lily,” as he did once last 
winter; and it grew almost time for me to 
return to city and books. Then in one of 
papa’s letters came a piece of news that 
astounded me. ‘‘ You will be surprised, 
Gracie,” papa wrote, ‘to learn that your 
Cousin Blanche is married, and your Aunt 
Eleanor and Amy have sailed with her to 
Europe. I don’t know what hastened the 
wedding, unless it was my telling your aunt 
that I had engaged a new housekeeper. 
Who do you suppose it is, kitten? How 
would you like your old friend Mrs, Ellis in 
that position?” 


I can never tell how I felt when I read 
that letter. I had often thought of papa’s 
marrying again, because he was still young 
and very handsome, and considered very 
wealthy; and I could see how many nets 
were spread for him, and knew when one of 
the belles of Aunt Eleanor’s elique conde- 
scended to kiss or pet me, just what it 
meant. Then, too, the older girls at school 
had often teasingly called Mrs. Ellis my 
“‘ pretty step-mamma,” but until I read this 
letter I never imagined that he could give 
my mamma’s place to such &@ woman as 
that! I just thought my heart would break! 
I didn’t say a word—just dropped the letter 
for Aunt Faith to read, and went out of the 
house, I didn’t much care where. 

I had a good cry out under the elms, and 
came back alittle comforted, having thought 
how fond papa was of teasing me, and in- 
tending to believe this a joke until I saw 
him. As I passed through the hall I heard 
grandma saying, “Arthur does wrong to 
tease the child so. You ouglit to tell her, 
Faith. Making such a secret of it may 
prejudice her mind against it.” 

“TI can’t, mother,” said Aunt Faith; 
**Arthur told me to do it, but I can’t.” 

What on earth could it be? I hesitated no 
longer, but walked straight into the room. 


My eyes must have asked the question, for 
Aunt Faith caught me in her arms and 
kissed me, and left me alone with grandma, 
who drew me to her knee. I was trembling 
all over—I declare, I could hear my own 
heart beating—but grandma’s touch on my 
head soon soothed me, 

“* Gracie,” she said, ‘‘did you ever think 
of your papa marrying again, and how you 
would like a new mamma?’ 

I could only nod my head, I couldn’t speak. 

** Well, Gracie dear, papa loves his little 
girl, but still he can’t help feeling lonely. 
He loved your mother, dear, just as dearly 
as possible, but it has been eight years since 
she left him, and he knows that, in heaven 
herself, she does not wish him to be deso- 
late and unhappy, nor her child to grow up 
without a mother’s care. Gracie, if your 
father were to choose some one whom your 
mother loved, and whom you love very 
dearly, to be your mother and his wife, 
don’t you think you would be happier?”’ 

Then the truth—the dear blessed truth— 
came to me. 

“Aunt Faith! Aunt Faith?’ I cried, with 
both arms round grandma’s neck. ‘Aunt 
Faith will be my mamma!’ 


Her own voice was choked then, and her 
eyes full of tears, but she pointed towards 
the elms, where I knew auntie was, and off 
Iwent. Papa used to say I had wings to 
my feet, and I do believe I had then. It 
wasn’t five minutes until I was in her lap, 
with her arms round me, and we were hoth 
laughing and crying together. Goosie that 
I was not to have seen it all before! But 
we played off on papa good. When he 
came, the next week, his first question was: 

‘* How do you thiak you will like my new 
housekeeper, rosebud?”’ 

Then I answered, saucier than I ever 
spoke to papa before, before the whole 
roomfull, *‘ You may have Mrs. Ellis for 
housekeeper, if you want her, papa, but I 
am going to have Aunt Faith for my 
mamma.” 

Who do you suppose was surprised then? 
They were married that evening, and papa 
caught us both in his arms in the porch, 
afterward, and said: 

‘‘Having Grace and Faith both, ought 
I not to be a better, happier man?” 

And this was just the happiest summer 
of my life. Aunt Faith—i mean mamma— 
says we will go to the farm every summer; 
and Uncle Tom says my pig never shall be 
killed, but shall live to a happy old age. 
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“I AM TIRED?” 
TO “OCTO.” 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Are you weary of life and its sorrows, 
And longing for sweet peace and rest? 
Does Hope fail to gild your to-morrows 
With brightness the dearest and best? 
*T am tired!”—it sounds like the falter 
Of the werld’s weary hearts to my ear, 
The while upon God’s holy altar 
The sacrifice-flame mounteth clear, 


I, too, have felt saddened and weary, 
I, too, know the longing for rest, 
The outlook on scenes that are dreary, 

The gloom that can shadow life’s quest; 
And I grieve for the hearts that are aching, 
The brows that are throbbing with pain, 

The eyes that are tearful at waking, 
The souls that are tried—not in vain! 


O, I would God had given me power 
To utter some comforting word, 

To brighten some sorrowful hour, 
And tell of the triumph deferred; 
If I could, I would sing like an angel 
Some heavenly, exquisite strain, 

Some glorious, stirring evangel, 
Prophetic of gladness and gain. 


“TIT am tired” they say not in heaven; 
“T’m sad”’ is an exiled lament; 

For a “little while” sorrow is given, 
And then cometh joy and content. 

And God, who sees further than we do, 
Is glad, being sure of the end; 

His wisdom and love we can see through 
Each cloud—He will always befriend! 


Is it not a grand gift, this existence, 
This privilege even to live? 

Is it not worthy strife and persistence, 
This power God gives us to give? 
And another great gift, full of glory, 

He doth in his wisdom bestow, 
For however sad be life’s story 
We ever and always can grow: 


Grow out of our narrower notions; 
Grow up into freedom and light; 

Learn how best to pay our devotions, 
And use all our forces aright, 

The storms of God’s providence find us, 
And scatter our hopes on the blast; 
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Our doubts and our questionings blind us 
Till the first wild anguish is past: 


But the high soul will conquer forever; 
Its glory is given of God; 
And in aught but pure love he will never 
Bid it to ‘‘ pass under the rod.” 
There is use in all forms of affliction, 
And good springs from every ill; 
All perfect is God’s jurisdiction, 
And his voice will say—‘ Peace, be still?’ 


Laconia, N. H., May, 1876. 
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FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Very curious results are sometimes pro- 
duced by lightning, calculated to incite 
wonderment in the minds of persons un- 
versed in the phenomena of electricity, and 
to set scientific men thinking and experi- 
menting on the probable causes of these 
appearances. Of the destruction of ships 
and houses by lightning we do not speak, 
nor the more lamentable cases in which per- 
sons have been struck dead by such visita- 
tions. The phenomena more immediately 
in view are lightning figures or pictures, 
impressions burnt into the surface of the 
ebjects struck, and presenting resemblances 
concerning which fancy has been allowed 
to draw fanciful conclusions. 

Marks, remarkably treelike, have some- 
times been found on the bodies of persons 
struck by lightning. MM. Bossut and 
Leroy, in 1786, reported to the Academie 
des Sciences a case of this kind, and ac- 
counted for it by supposing that the light- 
ning in its passage through the body had 
forced the blood into the vessels of the 
skin, and thus all the ramifications of these 
vessels were visible on the surface. Arago 
adopted a similar explanation, in regard to 
a case which occurred in France much more 
recently; two persons standing near a pop- 
lar tree were struck by lightning, and on 
the breast of each were found marks close- 
ly resembling the branchlets of the poplar. 

More strictly belonging to those instances 
in which the lightning-marks resemble 
familiar objects is one that occurred ina 
Somersetshire village in 1812, One version 
ef the story is, that ‘‘six sheep reposing in 
a meadow surrounded by woods were killed 
by lightning; and when the skins were 


taken from the animals, a fac-simile of a 
portion of the surroundiug scenery was vis- 
ible on the inner surface of each skin.” The 
other version is that, about turnip-sowing 
time, a farmer and his men were engaged 
in the fields, when a violent storm of thun- 
der and lightning came on, and three out 
of four valuable rams, which had taken 
shelter under a tree, were killed; when the 
skins reached the fell-monger, on the inside 
of each was found depicted a very accurate 
representation of the tree under which the 
animals bad sought refuge. Although dif- 
fering in details, these two accounts prob- 
ably relate to the same occurrence; the lat- 
ter is perhaps more credible than the former, 
seeing that we can more readily believe an 
impression of a tree than of a landscape be- 
ing thus produced. 

In 1846, at Graham’s Town in South 
Africa, a flash of lightning struck the gable 
of a powder-mill, The building contained 
a store of twelve tons of gunpowder, in cop- 
per-bound barrels packed in a cluster about 
four feet from the wall. The lightning ran 
along the wall of the gable, beneath the 
floor, and out under the doorsill. The 
mark of the flash, zigzag in shape, and 
directed at an angle of about eighty degrees, 
was plainly visible on the whitewashed wall 
of the magazine, resembling in color the 
stain produced by the explosion of a very 
light train of powder; and a small hole or 
crack was made in the arch where it entered. 
There was no tree-mark or mystical mark 
here; the mark produced was evidently the 
zigzag path of the lightning itself. 

Signor Orioli brought before a scientific 
congress at Naples, four narratives relating 
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to lightning-prints. In the first, lightning 
struck the foremast of the brigantine Santo 
Buon Servo in the Bay of Arriero; a sailor 
sitting under the mast was struck dead, and 
on his back was found an impression of a 
horseshoe, similar to oue fixed at the mast- 
head. In the second, a sailor, in a some- 
what similar position, was struck by a 
lightning-flash on the left breast with an 
impression of the number 44; an almost 
exact representative of a number 44 that 
was at the extremity of one of the masts, 
In the third, a young man was found struck 
by lightning; he had on a girdle with some 
gold coins in it; and images of these were 
imprinted on his skin in the order they oc- 
-upied in the girdle. In the fourth, an 
Italian lady of Lugano was sitting neara 
window during a thunder-storm, and was 
struck, though in a way scarcely conscious 
to herself at the time; a flower which hap- 
pened to be in the path of the lightning was 
perfectly reproduced or printed on her leg, 
where it remained permanently. 

Among the thunder-storms described as 
having occurred in the West Indies, one, in 
1852, was rendered remarkable by this phe- 
nomenon; a poplar tree in a coffee-planta- 
tion was struck by lightning, and on one 
of the large dry leaves was found imprinted 
an exact representation of some pine trees 
that stood three or four hundred yards dis- 
tant. Whether this was really an “‘ exact 
representation,” or the product of an excited 
imagination not well controlled by accurate 
judgment, is just the point which we can- 
not determine; the markings on the leaf 
may have been only the natural zigzagging 
of the lightning. 

In 1853, a little girl was standing at a win- 
dow, near which stood a young maple tree; 
a flash of lightning struck either the girl or 
the tree, or both, and an image of the tree 
was found imprinted on her body. In an- 
other instance, a boy climbed a tree to steal 
a bird’s nest; a lightning-flash struck the 
tree; the boy fell to the ground, and 
** on his breast the image of a tree, with the 
bird aud neston one of its branches, ap- 
peared very conspicuously,”’ 

Scientific journals, as well as those of 
more popular character, contain a rich store 
of incidents more or less similar to the 
above. Dr. Franklin stated in 1786, that 
about twenty years previously, a man who 
was standing opposite a tree that had just 
been struck by lightning (or as he called it, 


by a thunderbolt), found on his breast an 
exact representation of that tree. M. Poey, 
who has treated this subject somewhat 
fully in the French scientific journals, men- 
tions twenty-four cases of lightning impres- 
sions on the bodies of men and animals. 
Of those, eight were impressions of trees 
or parts of trees; one of a bird, and one of 
a cow; four of crosses; three of circles, or 
of impressions of coins carried about the 
person; two of horseshoes, one of a nail 
one of a metal comb, one of a number or 
numeral, one of the words of a sentence, 
and one of the back of an armchair. 

There is no mention, so far as we are 
aware, of any imprinting on the bodies of 
the two hapless lovers mentioned by Gay; 
but a very little exercise of the imagination, 
aided by an element of credulity, would 
have sufficed to produce imaginary crosses, 
hearts or trees. Those who know the story 
will remember that Pope and Gay were 
visiting at Stanton-Harcourt in 1718; that 
Gay described the incident in one of his 
letters; and that Pope memorialized it in 
verse. Two rustic lovers, John Hewit and 
Sarah Drew, about a week before the day 
fixed for their wedding, were at work with 
other harvesters in a field. A storm of 
thunder and lightning came on in the after- 
noon, and the laborers hastened for shelter 
to the trees and hedges, Sarah Drew, 
frightened and dismayed, fell in a swoon on 
a heap of barley, and John Hewit raked up 
sdme more barley, to shield her from the 
cruel blast; while thus engaged, an intense- 
ly vivid flash appeared; the barley was seen 
to smoke, and there lay the two lovers, he 
with one arm around her neck, and the 
other arm over her, as if to screen her from 
the lightning. Both were dead; her left 
eye was injured, and a black spot produced 
on her breast; while he was blackened near- 
ly all over. Pope’s epitaph on the hapless 
couple is engraved on a stone in the parish 
church of Stanton-Harcourt, 

In all probability, no ong explanation will 
apply to these several cases. The descrip- 
tions require to be examined closely; and 
they meet with the most consistent solution 
by separating them into groups. There is, 
in the first place, a love of the marvellous 
which induces some persons to stretch the 
truth in order to make up a striking story. 
Not habitually untruthful, they neverthe- 
less yield to the temptation of so rounding 
off a narrative as to cause hearers and by- 
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standers to make exclamations of the ‘‘ Good 
Gracious!’ kind. Other persons, repeat- 
ing what Jack told Dick that Sam had heard 
Bob say to Bill, do not reflect how mucha 
story gathers as it travels from mouth to 
mouth, until the final version bears but 
slight resemblance to the original, In an- 
other group of instances, a physiological 
agency of much importance has to be taken 
into account. Persons of nervous and ex- 
citable temperament, when under the influ- 
ence of strong mental agitation, have been 
known to receive marks on some part of the 
body or limbs, corresponding in shape to 
the object which they were thinking of at 
the time; this is known to have occurred 
in other domains of human feeling; and 
there is nothing impossible in the occur- 
rence of a similar phenomenon when the 
mind and the body are alike exposed to the 
action of alightning-stroke. This was prob- 
ably the case in regard to a French peasant 
girl—one of the instances noticed by Poey. 
While tending acowin a field, a storm 
came on; she took refuge under a tree; the 
cow fell dead from a stroke of lightning; 
the girl loosened her dress, that she might 
breathe more freely when nearly choked 
with agitation; and then she saw a picture 
of the cow imprinted on her breast. We 
give this story the credit of being truthfully 
told, and assign as the probable cause of 
the phenomenon a cooperation between a 
lightning-stroke and a vivid mental or ner- 
vous activity. 

Where metal is concerned, the production 
of images or fac-similes may result more 
immediately from this rush of electricity 
which constitutes the passage of lightning. 
Wherever metal lies in the path, the flash 
takes that route in preference to one through 
wood, brick or stone; but if the metal be 
discontinuous or interrupted, strange mark- 
ings are often produced on neighboring sub- 
stances, similar in shape to the piece of 
metal just traversed. This may have been 
the case in the accident which befell a young 
map in Cuba in 1828; after a lightning- 
flash, he found on his neck an imprint of a 
horseshoe, similar to one nailed up on the 
window of a house near him, If the orna- 
ments were of brass or some other metal, 
we might perhaps place in the same cate- 
gory the narrative (one of those given by 
Poey) of a lady, at her chateau of Benaton- 
niere in La Vendee; she was seated in her 
salon, in November, 1830, when a storm 
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came on; lightning appeared, and on the 
back of her dress was imprinted a fac-simile 
of some ornaments on the back of a chair 
against which she was leaning. 

There is every reason to believe, lastly, 
that many of the markings are nothing 
more than results of the forked zigzag 
course of the lightning itself. Mr, Tomlin- 
son, in his interesting volume ‘‘ The Thun- 
der-storm,’’ has gone somewhat fully into 
thissubject. He had had occasion to observe 
the manner in which the disruptive dis- 
charge of electricity, from an electrical ma- 
chine, marks out its path over a badly con- 
ducting surface, such as glass, and was 
struck by the treelike impression produced, 
He gives a wood-cut representation of a 
surface struck by the flash or spark of a 
small Leyden jar; and itis impossible to 
avoid seeing how strikingly the markings 
assume the form of atree. The probability 
is.pointed out, that in cases where persous 
struck by lightning have had treelike marks 
imprinted on their persons, they have been 
hastily considered to be real images of act- 
ual trees close at hand. It may, moreover, 
be observed that some persons, when struck 
by lightning, have received blue marks or 
bruises; these may put on a ramified ap- 
pearance, ‘“‘not only from the irregular 
mode in which electricity travels about in 
search of the line of least resistance, byt 
also from the smaller vessels becoming con- 
gested, and consequently visible.” 

How PropLe Become ILL.—By eating 
too much and too fast, by swallowing im- 
perfectly-masticated food; by taking too 
much fluid during meals; by drinking spirits 
and other intoxicating drinks freely; by 
keeping late hours at night and sleeping too 
late in the morning; by wearing clothing too 
tight so as to relax the circulation; by wear- 
ing thin shoes; by neglecting to take suffi- 
cient exercise to keep the hands and feet 
warm; by neglecting to wash the body suf- 
ficiently to keep the pores of the skin open; 
by exchanging the warm clothes worn in a 
warm room during the day for light cos- 
tumes and exposure incident to evening 
parties; by starving the stomach to gratify 
a vain and foolish passion for dress; by 
keeping up a constant excitement; by fret- 
ting the mind with borrowed troubles; by 
employing quack doctors and swallowing 
quack nostrums for every imaginary ill; by 
taking meals at irregular intervals, 
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THE DROWNED MONK. 


BY JAMES D. 


To those who have listened to the simple 
recitals of miracles and visions with which 
the peasantry of other lands are so fond of 
favoring the traveller, the story I propose 
to relate may not be new, but to the greater 
portion of the readers of this journal it will 
possess at least the charm of novelty. 

As I passed through what was once the 
ancient kingdom of Castile, some ten years 
ago, I chanced to stop for the night ata 
monastery, once rich and powerful, but now 
almost abandoned. It was a wild dark 
night, and my guide seemed in no mood to 
go further, declaring that we would find 
better accommodations at the monastery 
than at the village inn, which was distant 
some four English miles. 

We were received at the gateway by a 
sickly monk, whose dress looked as if it 
might have been in the possession of the 
brotherhood since the foundation of the 
erder. In answer to our request to be per- 
mitted to pass the night at the monastery, 
he said he would inform the prior of our 
arrival, and make known our request to 
him. So saying, he shut the gate in our 
faces. After a short absence he returned, 
and asked us toenter. I dismounted at the 
gateway, and leaving my mule in the 
charge of my guide, followed the old monk, 
who stumbled along as if he feared to fall 
to pieces at every step. 

Passing through the sombre courtyard, 
and traversing a liuge vaulted corridor, we 
entered a large hall, at the lower end of 
which a fire was burning. In front of the 
fire, in a large antique armchair, sat an old 
man. Near him was another chair, very 
much like hisown. The old man rose as 
we entered, and by the sign of reverence 
which the monk who accompanied me made 
him, I perceived that he was the prior. 

He received me with great kindness, but 
with a certain dignity that at once won my 
respect, and pointing to the vacant chair, 
requested that I would be seated. 

**You should not have asked permission 
to enter these walls, my son,” he said, as I 
drew my chair to the fire. ‘‘A stranger is 


always welcome here. Indeed, we see so 
little of the world around us,” he added, 
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with a peculiar smile, ‘that we would 
scarcely know of its existence, did we not 
sometimes meet its children here. Warm 
yourself, for the evening has been cold and 
raw; and when you are comfortable, I will 
order refreshments to be brought for you.’’ 

There was something in his manner so 
kind and hospitable that I at once felt free 
from all restraint. During the evening 
there sprung up between us quite an ani- 
mated conversation, from which I gathered 
much interesting information concerning 
the monastery and its history. I found the 
prior a finely-educated man and profoundly 
learned in the history and traditions of his 
country. He had the most implicit faith in 
everything connected with his order, and 
especially his monastery. I was very much 
surprised to find a man of such splendid at- 
tainments so willing to receive and credit 
the wildest and most improbable stories of 
miracles and visions. I could attribute it 
to nothing but the life which he had led 
from his infancy. 

During our conversation he related to me 
a miracle, which he assured me was per- 
formed within the walls of the monastery. 
The story was so palpably absurd that I 
could not resist a smile of amusement which 
forced itself tomy countenance, The prior’s 
quick eye noticed this, and he at once said, 
earnestly: 

** You appear to doubt the truth of what 
I have told you, my son, but that is only 
because your heart is not as much given to 
heavenly things as it should be. There was 
another miracle performed near this house, 
far more glorious than that I have just 
related.” 

Iassured him I did not doubt his belief 
in what he told me, and that he was no 
doubt correct in his supposition that my 
unbelief arose from my heart being differ- 
ent from his own. I added that I took 
great pleasure in listening to such recitals, 
and would feel greatly indebted to him if 
he would relate the circumstance to which 
he had referred. 

The prior seemed pleased by my interest 
in his stories, and readily complied with 
my request. For the benefit of the reader 
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I will repeat his story, as nearly as possible, 
in his own words: 

‘*' The story Iam about to relate to you, 
my son, will, no doubt, seem incredible to 
you, and indeed I shall not be surprised if 
you disbelieve it altogether. It is not nat- 
ural, you will remember, it isa miracle. It 
would be utterly impossible for man to per- 
form such acts, but with God nothing is 
impossible. Remember this, and you will 
have but little difficulty in dispelling your 
doubts. 

‘About five hundred years ago, when our 
order was large and powerful, and when 
this monastery was at the height of its 
glory, there lived a monk, a member of our 
order, who was famed for his great piety. 
He was regarded as a perfect model of chas- 
tity and holiness, and all the brothers strove 
to be like him. But alas, my son, the judg- 
ment of man is not always just, and the 
best of us may in an instant fall from our 
high state into the grossest sin, More than 
this, the better a man grows, and the more 
highly he is praised, the more powerfully 
does the devil attack him, and seek to lead 
him into temptation. So it was with 
Brother Sebastian, for such was the name 
of the monk, The evil one knew with 
what reverence the good man was regarded 
by the brethren, and he determined to 
tempt him, hoping by leading him into sin 
to destroy the force of his example, and 
weaken the hopes of those who sought to 
be like him. Accordingly the devil kept a 
strict watch over him, and sought by every 
means in his power to lead the monk astray. 
For a long time Brother Sebastian resisted 
manfully, but at last was conquered. It 
happened in this way: 

** One day the monk was employed in the 
church, attending to some improvement 
that was being made, when he chanced to 
spy a marvellously fine-looking woman 
kneeling near him. He wasso much pleased 
with her beauty that he could not keep 
from looking at her. After a while she 
glanced up at him, and their eyes met. She 
blushed, and he felt a curious yet not un- 
pleasant sensation about his heart. She 
remained in the church for a long time, and 
while there bestowed upon the monk many 
bewitching glances, which were not lost 
upon Brother Sebastian. When she left 
the chureb the good brother followed her to 
the door, and watched her until she was 
Frequently, as she walked 


out of sight. 
il 
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along, she would turn and bestow upon 
him a smile. Brother Sebastian was a good 
man, and he tried hard to do his duty, but 
the temptation was more than he could re- 
sist. He at once conceived a violent pas- 
sion for the fair dame, and would know no 
rest until he had gratified it. Of course 
this was very wrong in one who had led 
such a holy life, but the brother was only a 
man, and, like all of us, not proof against 
temptation. He knew he was doing wrong, 
but he could not help it. He was in the 
hands of the devil, and he was powerless to 
resist. Instead of thinking of his duty, he 
thought of the woman he had seen in the 
church. 

** That night he forgot his prayers, and at 
mass the next morning he was strangely 
absent and forgetful. The brothers noticed 
this, but charitably supposed he had been 
favored with a vision during the night, and 
were careful not to disturb him. He sta- 
tioned himself in the church about the 
same time he had seen the dame on the 
previous day, hoping she might repeat her 
visit. To his great joy he soon saw her 
enter the church, and glance around as she 
came in, as if expecting to see some one. 
Brother Sebastian’s heart beat fitfully. It 
was evident that she was looking for him. 
She had, beyond a doubt, returned to the 
church for the express purpose of seeing 
him, and (under the influence of a devil, 
my son) he determined she should not be 
disappointed. In an instant after her en- 
trance the fair dame saw him, and made 
him a low respectful courtesy. Brother Se- 
bastian was greatly embarrassed, but he 
managed to maintain courage enough to 
carry out his intentions. Passing quickly 
down the aisle, he moved by the lady, say- 
ing to her in a low voice, as he passed her, 
‘ Daughter, follow me, I would speak with 
thee.’ 

‘*He passed on towards a dark and re- 
tired corner of the church, followed by the 
fair dame, whose features were tinged with 
a rosier glow than they usually wore. 
When they were safe from observation 
Brother Sebastian paused in his walk, and 
seizing the lady’s hand began to tell her of 
his violent and undying passion for her. 
He assured her he would die if she did not 
consent to return his passion, and that he 
would leave nothing undone to secure her. 
In vain the lady protested against his say- 
ing and doing things so ill befitting his 
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priestly dignity. Brother Sebastian would 
hear nothing but a favorable answer. He 
told her he would plunge into the river and 
drown himself if she did not return his 
love. He could not live without her! The 
lady herself was not much averse to return- 
ing the passion of Brother Sebastian (she 
was also under the influence of the devil, 
you will perceive, my son), but she feared 
that the world might make her suffer for it. 
Brother Sebastian, however, made her so 
many promises and so effectually quieted 
her fears, that she consented to allow him 
an interview that night. She told him he 
must see her at her house, as she could not 
meet him elsewhere without fear of dis- 
covery. She told him he must pass over a 
narrow bridge, which lay across the river 
that runs near here; that there was no 
other way for him to see her. If he came 
by the front of the house, he would be seen 
by the domestics, and that would ruin all. 
The path which crossed the river at the 
little footbridge led directly to the gar- 
dens of her house, and there she would 
meet him and conduct him to a place of 
safety. She gave him a key which she said 
would unlock the garden gate, and cau- 
tioned him to use the utmost secrecy in his 
movements. Her husband was on a jour- 
ney to Leon, but there were many domes- 
tics about the house, and some of them had 
orders to watch her. The least indiscre- 
tion might ruin them. 

** Brother Sebastian, whose passion had 
made him both brave and prudent, assured 
her that he feared no danger, and would 
commit no indiscretion. He then suffered 
the lady to leave him, first imprinting upon 
her rovy lips the first kiss he had ever given 
awoman. During the day the monk was 
annoyed and impatient. He longed for the 
night to come, and thought the day would 
neverend. Ah, my son! it came near end- 
ing too soon for him. At last the day was 
ended, and Brother Sebastian began to pre- 
pare to fulfil his appointment. When the 
prior and all the monks were asleep he left 
the monastery, and hastened towards the 
house of the tair dame, full of his unholy 
purpose. When he reached the river he 
was so absorbed in his thoughts, that he did 
not notice the insecurity of the bridge, but 
started to go over it, without paying any 
attention to his footing. He bad scarcely 
set foot upon the frail structure when he 
fell over into the river, and was drowned. 
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“Now, my son,” continued the prior, 
crossing himself devoutly, ‘‘comes the 
strangest part of this recital. Scarcely had 
the soul of the drowned monk left his body, 
when it was seized by the devil, who had 
been lying in wait for it, and hurried off 
towards hell. In vain the soul pleaded for 
mercy; the devil only laughed and told it it 
was too rich a prize to be so lightly relin- 
quished. But the soul was not left alone 
in its awful situation. The devil had not 
gone far when an angel met him, and de- 
manded of him the surrender of the soul of 
Brother Sebastian. The devil refused to 
comply with this demand, alleging that the 
soul was his lawful prize, and that the an- 
gel had no right to interfere with him, 

‘** Let us argue that question?’ said the 
angel. 

“To this the devil consented, and they 
sat down with the soul between them, and 
began to dispute very learnedly about the 
right of the evil one to the soul of the 
drowned monk. The devil argued with 
great cleverness, and the angel had to be 
continually on his guard to prevent being 
worsted in the dispute. The devil con- 
tended that the monk had fallen into the 
trap he had laid for him, and had therefore 
forfeited all claim to the mercy of Heaven. 
The angel, on the other hand, affirmed 
that, as the monk had always lived a holy 
life, and had not really committed the sin 
he had in contemplation, the devil had 
really no just claim upon him, 

‘** Thou dost me wrong,’ said the devil, 
‘in seeking to deprive me of the soul I am 
carrying; dost thou not know that every 
soul taken in sin is mine? This was ina 
wicked way, and in a wicked way I have 
seized it. Now the Scripture itself says, 
**As I find thee, so will I judge thee.” This 
monk I found in evil, of which the business 
he was about is a sufficient proof, and 
there needs no other.’ 

*** Hold thy peace!’ exclaimed the an- 
gel; ‘it shall not be so, The monk leda 
good life in his monastery; he conducted 
himself well and faithfully; and no one 
ever saw illof him. The Scripture saith 
that which is reasonable and right, ‘‘Zvery 
good work shall be rewarded, and every evil 
one punished.”?’ Then this monk ought to 
be rewarded for the good we know he has 
done; but how could that be if he were 
suffered to be damned? He had not com- 
mitted any sin when thou didst take and 
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condemn him. Howbeit, he had left the 
monastery, and did come to the bridge, he 
might have turned back if he had not fallen 
into the river; and he ought not to be so 
much punished for a sin which he never 
committed, For his foolish intention only 
thou condemnest him, and in that thou art 
wrong. Let the soul alone; and as for the 
strife betwixt me and thee, let us both go 
to Duke Fernando, who lives near by, and 
abide his opinion, Neither side will then 
have any reason to complain; he will decide 
honestly and wiscy, for false judgment is 
not to be found in him. To what he says 
we will both submit, without any further 
dispute.’ 

***T consent to it,’ said the devil; ‘and 
let the soul remain between us.’ * 

“This Duke Fernando, my son, was a 
powerful noble, whose castle once stood 
near here. He was famed for his piety and 
justice, and to him resorted all persons who 
sought for a just decision of affairs in which 
they were concerned. Persons even came 
frum other lands to ask his advice. He 
was a true frieud to our order, and to this 
day we pray for the repose of his soul. His 
castle was destroyed during a severe war 
that afflicted this land soon after his death, 
You will see its ruins as you goon your 
journey to-morrow. 

*To Duke Fernando the devil and the 
angel repaired, carrying with them the soul. 
They found him in Lis chamber awake, and 
at once laid the case before him. They told 
him how the monk had left his monastery 
on an evil errand, and how he had fallen 
into the river and been drowned, without 
committing evil, and then asked him to de- 
cide which of them should have possession 
of the soul. All this while the poor soul 
was trembling violently, and praying to the 
holy virgin and all the saints to have mercy 
on him, and deliver him from the power of 
the evil one. 

* The duke did not take long to make up 
his mind. ‘Go immediately,’ said he, ‘and 
restore the soul to the body; let him then 
be placed on the bridge, on the very -pot 
from which he tumbied, and if he advances 
one foot, nay, ever so little, let Nick go and 
take him away without hindrance; but if 
the monk turns back, let him do so unmo- 
lested.’ 


* The prior, in his recital, has made use of 
the exact language attributed to the angel and 
the devil, by those who relute this miracle. 
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“Both the angel and thé devil were very 
well pleased with this decision, The devil 
chuckled within himself when he heard it, 
for he believed the monk to be so deeply 
infatuated, that as soon as he recovered his 
life again he would put off after the dame 
as hastily as before. They carried the soul 
back to the river, and placed it in the body 
again. Then restoring the monk to life, 
they set him on the bridge at the precise 
spot from which he had fallen. As soon as 
the good brother found himself alive again, 
he started off and ran for the monastery 
with all speed. So great was his haste that 
he did not even stay to bid the devil and 
the angel good-by, but ran as fast as his legs 
would carry him. He did not look behind 
him, but hurried on, fearing each moment 
that the devil would seize him again, for- 
getting, in his fright, that the devil has no 
power over a man’s body, and can only 
seize the soul. 

“*Upon arriving at the church, Brother 
Sebastian hid himself in a dark corner, and 
prayed heartily to be delivered frem the 
power of theenemy. He staid in the cor- 
ner all night, shivering with cold and fright, 
and longing for morning to come again. 
He was completely cured of his folly, and 
he vowed, over and over again, that, with 
the help of Heaven, he would lead a better 
and a worthier life. He saw plainly his 
own weakness, and he resolved in the fu- 
ture that he would put no confidence in his 
own piety. 

“The next morning the Duke Fernando 
came to the church to pray, and, as was 
their custom, all the brothers assembled to 
meets him, and accompany him to the 
church. When he had finished his devo- 
tions, the duke turned to the prior and 
asked if Brother Sebastian was among their 
number. The prior replied he was. The 
duke then asked to see him. A search was 
made, but the monk could not be found, 
At last the prior happened to see him as he 
sat in his corner, and commanded him to 
come forth at once and do reverence to the 
good duke, Abashed and trembling, and 
with his clothes dripping with water (for he 
had not had time to dry them), Brother 
Sebastian presented himself before the 
group, all of whom, save the duke, won- 
dered to see him in such a plight, 

*** Brother,’ said the duke, ‘ what think 
you now? how came you to be taken? 
Take care another time when you pass over 
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the bridge. Tell the prior truly what you 
saw last night.’ 

“Brother Sebastian hesitated at first, but 
being encouraged by the duke, told the 
prior all that had happened to him—how 
he had been tempted and had yielded, how 
the devil had seized him, and how the good 
Duke Fernando had delivered him—and 
then declared his willingness to submit to 
any penance the prior and the duke might 
see fit to lay upon him, and also his inten- 
tion to do better in the future. The prior 
and the monks were utterly astounded at 
the relation of Brother Sebastian, and were 
as incredulous as you are now, my son. 
The duke, however, confirmed all that 
Brother Sebastian had said, and turning to 
that monk, told him he owed his life to the 
holy virgin, who had prompted him to de- 
cide as he did, and exhorted all to profit by 
the miracle, assuring them that their good 
deeds would not be forgotten in the hour of 
need 


“The prior declined to lay any penance 
upon one who had been so signally favored, 
and all persons present united in singing 


praises to the glorious virgin who had inter- 
posed in behalf of her servant. Brother 
Sebastian lived many years after this, and 
died at last a good and holy man. 

“This, my son, is the story of the mir- 
acle. To-morrow I will show you the tomb: 
of Brother Sebastian, and also the book in 
which the miracle is recorded. After such 
proofs, it will be impossible for you to 
doubt the truth of the story.” 

I assured the good old man that I had the 
highest respect for himself and his order; 
and to avoid wounding his feelings, told 
him I would accept the story upon his as- 
surance of its truthfulness. He eagerly 
vouched for it, and thus the matter ended. 

The next morning I was shown by the 
prior the tomb of the monk, and the book 
in which he had written his story. After 
leaving with the good brothers a handsome 
remuneration for their kindness to me, I 
bade them adieu, mounted my mule, and 
continued my journey towards Leon, won- 
dering at the credulity which could make 


the good prior accept as truth the story he 
had told me on the previous night. 


“TRAPPING” FOR WHALES. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Jor,” said little Phi] the carpenter, as 
he was running over the columns of a news- 
paper some six or eight months old which 
he had brought from the ship “just out 


from home,”’ spoken the evening before. 
“‘Here’s a yarn that reads rather tough, 
though it must be true because it’s in the 
**What isthe yarn?’ demanded the old 
boatsteerer, gruffly. ‘‘ Read it up.” 


And so little Phil, thus adjured, read 


aloud an item concerning the fishing schoon- 
er Vestal, how, lying at anchor on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, a whale ran foul 
of her cable in the night, got the anchor 
foul in his mouth, and weighing it actually 
towed the schooner some miles at great 
speed, until the cable parted, and the mon- 
ster went off dragging a part of it in his 
wake, and still champing away upon the 
anchor in his jaws! 

“The account doesn’t say what kind of 
whale it was,” said the carpenter. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably a right whale, and if so he got the 


flukes of the anchor toggled in among the 
comb of whalebone plates, and clinched so 


that he couldn’t clear it. After all, the 
thing might be possible.”’ 

** Possible!’ echoed Joe. ‘‘ Why, itisn’t 
even very strange. I could tell you a yarn 
to beat that.” 

**And that’s not strange at all,” said 
Phil, dryly. ‘“‘I never heard a yarn yet 
since I have been in this ship, but you 
could tell one to beat it.”’ 

Old Joe Hayden was indeed the most in- 
veterate yarn-spinner to be found on board 
the Midas, and in view of his performances 
on the longbow, he might have claimed re- 
lationship with Tom Pepper himself. The 
newspaper item in question was a sufficient 
text to give him a etart, and we composed 
ourselves to listen and be entertained, while 
the carpenter requested him to “ fire away.” 

**When I was in Japan in the old Peru- 
vian,’’ he began—*‘ that’s now some fifteen 
years since—we went down to one of the 


“Bonin Islands and anchored, and when we 


came to get under way, the shackle broke, 
and we hove in the cable without any an- 


chor attached to it. We hadn’t taken the 
pains to buoy the anchor, and didn’t of 
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course know exactly where to fish for 
it, and it would have been an everlasting 
job even if we had known. So we gave it 
up and went to sea, one anchor short. Soon 
afterwards we fell in with the Grand Turk 
of New Bedford, and her skipper said he 
had an anchor, an extra one that he would 
be glad to sell cheap, to get it out of his 
way. So the price was agreed on, and the 
old man bought it. Now the next thing to 
be done was to get it from one ship to the 
other. Now how do you suppose we went 
to work to do this?” And old Joe looked 
triumphantly round to see what sort of an- 
swers the youngsters would make to this 
puzzling conundrum, 

“Don’t know,” said two or three voices, 

**Couldn’t guess.” 

“You might lash it athwart two boats, 
and then tow them,”’ said the carpenter. 

“Well so you might, Chips, and that 
isn’t a bad idea, But we took another way. 
The Grand Turk was in sight next morning, 
and it was dead calm. The two ships were 
fully a mile apart, and we took two large 
empty casks, bunged them up tight and 
lowered them overboard. Then we lowered 
away the anchor and lashed it firmly round 


the bilges of both casks, so it would hang 


between the two. Thecasks acted as buoys 
and floated it very. well. But the weather 
was threatening by the time we got the 
whole machine ready for towing, and the 


,old man sent the second boat to hook on 


with us, for he could get no nearer with the 
ship until the breeze should strike. Well, 


when it did strike, it came with a vengeance, 
a white squall, and butt-end foremost. 

We were about midway between the two 
ships when we perceived our danger. The 


old man saw it about the same instant, and 
down went everything by the run. The 
signal of recall was run up at the mizzen- 
peak, and short-handed as they were on 
board, they were doing their best to get the 
light canvas taken care of. We let go of 
our raft, and stretched out lustily for the 
ship, getting there none too soon. The 
first force of the blast vhrew her nearly on 
her beam-ends; but we worked for our lives 
to get all snug, and for a time nobody 
stopped to think about the anchor we had 
abandoned. ‘The main fury of the squall 


was spent in an hour or two; but it left us 
with a steady gale that lasted two days. 


After the gale was over we worked back 
as near as we could judge to our old posi- 


tion, but although we cruised over the 
ground several days with fair weather, we 
did not fall in with our casks. As for the 
anchor, we had made up our minds that it 
must have worked adrift in the gale and 
gone down to the bottom; but it certainly 
could not carry the casks down with it. 
We spoke our old friend, the Grand Turk 
again, but she had seen nothing of it, 
though cruising in the same neighborhood, 
and the matter was charged to profit and 
loss—the loss to fall upon our ship of course, 
as the anchor had been delivered to us 
alongside the Grand Turk. 

It was about two weeks afterwards that 
we were gamming with an English whaler, 
the Bermondsey of London. I had been 
on board of her with the mate, spending the 
evening, and the light was set at two bells 
—nine o’clock—for us to return. It was 
delightful weather and smooth sea, but 
quite dark, as there was no moon at the 
time, We stretched out on our oars, steer- 
ing for the light of the signal lantern at the 
Peruvian’s gaff, and our light boat was go- 
ing very swiftly through the water, when 
we brought up, all standing, with a shock 
that threw every man completely over upon 


his next neighbor, while the mate was 
jerked off his feet, right over the stern- 


sheets, into the sea. From the crash it was 
evident that our boat’s bow was stoven in, 
and by the time we had collected our wits, 
and helped the stunned officer into the boa’ 


she was thwart-deep with water and sinking 


rapidly. Such yells as went up from six 
pairs of sturdy lungs, were enough to fright- 
en everybody on board both vessels, and it 
was not many minutes before another boat 
from our ship came to the rescue, closely 
followed by one from the Englishman, 


When they arrived, the wreck of our own 
boat had rolled over, and we were all strug- 


gling some on the boat’s bottom, and some 
on the casks that we had been wrecked 
upon—for it was our own anchor-raft that 
had done all the mischief! But the best 
thing about it was, here was a large sperm 
whale floating buoyantly alongside of it, 
but with his body and afterparts highest, as 
if he were in the act of diving under it. 
The whole seemed to be strongly attached 
together, and we had only to stream a tub 
of line, and haul it alongside the ship. We 
lay by until daylight before the mystery 


could be fully explained, 
The whale it appeared had grabbed the 
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fluke of the anchor in his open mouth, and 
with such tremendous force that the sharp 
prong of iron had pierced through the roof 
of the mouth into the brain. 

** Hold on, there, Joe?”’ interrupted little 
Phil. ‘‘ The sperm whale has got no brains, 
only the case and junk full of oil.” 

* That’s as much as you know about it,” 
retorted the veteran. The sperm whale 
has a brain, and if you split down through 
the scalp towards-the back corner of the 
mouth, you’ll find it. Don’t try to tell me, 
now, because I’ve seen ’em, and I’ve eaten 
too, from a small-sized whale.” 

“Well, I give it up there. Goon with 
your story.’’ 

“There isn’t much more to tell. The 
whale was hooked so solid to the anchor, 
that no struggle could clear him, and in- 
deed all his tugging and jerking must have 
only forced the fluke of the anchor still 
deeper into his head. Of course, his strug- 
gles couldn’t have lasted long after his 
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brain was pierced, And it came about that. 
we recovered our anchor, and our two casks, 
and cut and boiled ninety barrels of sperm. 
oil, which paid us pretty well for our stoven 
boat.” 

“‘If you’d only put some bait on that 
hook before you left it, the story would 
have been more probable,’”’ said the carpen- 
ter. ‘*Why didn’t you set some whale- 
traps like that one, Joe?’ Lasked. ‘* You 
might have done a profitable business.”’ 

** How much tobacco have you got, Joe?” 
queried the cooper, who had listened and 
smoked in silence throughout. ‘ We'll be- 
lieve anything, if you’ ve got tobacco enough 
to put it through.” 

*“‘O hold up your chaff!’’ said the old 
man, with great apparent indignation. 
“Don’t care whether you believe it or not 
—but it’s just as true as that yarn about 
the Gloucester schooner—and you'll believe 
that because it’s in the newspapers.” 


MARRYING A COUNT. 


BY MBS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“*Manry her? no, not for worlds! There 

was a time when I might have done so, but 
never now!” 

You know, I presume, the circumstan- 
ces under which she appeared before the 
public—that such a life is repugnant to her. 
Her father failed and suddenly died; her 
mother was—’’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know,” repeated his com- 
panion, impatiently. ‘“‘Let us go from 
here. I tell you it was inexcusable in her. 
There were enough ways in which she might 
have earned an honorable living but this!’ 

** Don’t say it is dishonorable for a woman 
to use her glorious gifts in a public manner; 
imprudent, it may be, as some think of 
women, but—’’ 

“Yes, I say it again. One cannot be in 
such a situation and preserve inviolate the 
beautiful purity that makes women but 
little lower than the angels. Miss O’Neil 
has forfeited my respect—”’ 

Just then came so clear, heavenly, musi- 
cal a strain, that the fault-finder paused in- 
voluntarily to hear, suspending his judg- 
ment for amoment. At the close, a mag- 


nificent bouquet, amid whose bright colors 
could be seen the flashing links of some 


costly gift, either bracelet or necklace, fell. 
at her feet. The man who had just spoken 
in severe tones, ground his teeth together 
at this sight, and his eyes turned towards 
one of the boxes, where sata young man 
exceedingly fragile in appearance, but pre- 
eminently handsome, 

A title and great beauty hardly compen- 
sated for a permanent deformity. The 
young count was deformed in one of his 
limbs—he was lame. He was the soul of 
honor, and had been tenderly brought up 
by one of the best and noblest of mothers; 
and, in afew words, he loved the sweet 
American singer, whose beautiful strains 
and pale intellectual face had charmed all 
the lookers-on in Venice. 

It was in this fair city that Florence 
O’ Neil had sojourned for some months past. 
The beginning of her career as a singer had 
dated only the year previous, when, discour- 
aged and heart-sick, she knew not which 
way to turn in order to support her invalid 
mother. 

There had been death in the house, pre- 
ceded by a harsher sorrow to him who was 
now in the grave; failure—disgrace! There 
had been a red flagin the window; thought- 
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less crowds to see the rich furniture sacri- 
ficed ; loud Jaughter in the once happy home. 
Then had come removal, sickness, the pall, 
the tomb, 

For a time, teaching and sewing provided 
the resources with which they maintained 
themselves, but the health of Florence be- 
gan to fail. Too constant application was 
ruinous both to her nerves and her mind. 

One day she dressed herself plainly, took 
a roll of music in her hand, and composedly 
wended her way to one of the masters of 
sweet sounds, The professor was at home, 
seated in a magnificent saloon in which he 
received callers. He arose, as Florence 
threw aside her veil, charmed with her 
sweet face. 

**T want you to hear me sing; I want you 
te pass judgment on my voice,’’ was all she 
said, 

The professor smiled, twirled his admira- 
ble whiskers, bowed with faultless grace, 
and led the way to his grand piano, He 
was doubtless amused with her naivete, and 
prepared to see murder done to music, 
How was he enchanted, when, smoothing 
out a difficult aria, she ran through the pre- 
lude with light, fingers, her gloves still on, 
and then, in sweet entrancing clearness, a 
most musical volume of sound rolled out. 

‘“*Upon my sacred honor, you astonish 
me, madam,”’ he said, forgetting to twirl 
his whiskers. ‘‘ You need but little instruc- 
tion. But you had a motive for calling on 
me,”’ j 

“* Yes sir,” said Florence, as calmly as she 
had played and sung. ‘‘ My father is dead, 
my mother is sick, my sisters are younger 
than myself, and want educating. In a 
word—can I supply the place that death 
has left vacant?” 

“You have a glorious voice, but what is 
that without friends, interest?” 

He stood and mused a moment, then go- 
ing towards a pile of music, he selected sev- 
eral gems, and, sitting himself down to the 
piano, wished her to sing them. She 
triumphed, 

*‘Admirable, most admirable, young miss. 
Will you put yourself under my training 
for one month?” 

**Gladly, sir. What are your terms?’’ 

** You shall know at the end of that time. 
They will be reasonable, I assure.”’ 


“* My first trial to-night, mother. How 
do I look?” 
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“O Florence, so beautiful!’ cried Kate, 
a girl of fifteen. “It seems like old times, 
to see you dressed in that manner.”’ : 

“I might show you an empty purse,” 
said Florence, gravely. 

**O, you’ll fill it before long. I predict 
for you a splendid fortune. Mother and I 
were talking about it to-day; and although 
she laughed at my wild notions, they pleased 
her. [said you would travel with her and 
with me,—we could leave sis with Aunt 
Mary, youknow. Youare to goto Europe; 
a count is to fall in love with you, and what 
a lady you’ll be!” 

“Did you forget Willis, Kitty?” asked 
Florence, blushing a little. 

“You know I never liked him!’ ex- 
claimed Kate. ‘‘ The great haughty thing, 
with his black eyes looking a body through. 
I do believe when he comes home and finds 
our circumstances so much changed, he 
wont speak to one of us.” 

You are harsh, Kitty,’ said Florence, 
dreamily, smiling to herself, as though her 
thoughts were far away. ‘‘ You were his 
favorite, you know.” And she arranged to 
her satisfaction a pendant of pearls that a 
friend had insisted she should wear. 

** His favorite! he never liked me; and I 
don’t know but his love would be all a pre- 
tence, any way; he—’’ 

** Kitty,” exclaimed Florence, with a 
stern voice and manner, 

‘Well, you may think so or not; I tell 
you,”’ said little Kate, her face very much 
flushed, ‘I tell you he wont presume to 
notice you, when he hears that you sing in 
public.” 

“Do you believe that of him?’ asked 
Florence, turning again to her younger sis- 
ter, in whose judgment she had great con- 
fidence, 

** I do, sis; just that.” 

Florence sighed. ‘The very implied doubt 
made her sigh, though she could not believe 
itof him. He had won her young pure 
heart, and she had chosen to believe him 
all that mortal man could be—all that was 
noblest and best. 

** Weil,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ it may be so; 
and perhaps if he were here to counsel 
me—’’ 

**T’m glad he isn’t,”’ said Kitty, half-pet- 
tishly. ‘I always wanted you to singin 
public, when you used to call forth so much 
admiration in papa’s parlors, ‘She is so 


self-pussessed,’ I thought, ‘and the tones 
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come so naturally, as if she could not help 
singing, if she would! It might have been 
vain and foolish, but that’s the way I felt.’’ 

**Thank you, my dear sister. I have, in 
you, one ardent friend and admirer, at least. 
If I succeed in winning the golden opinions 
of—’® 

** That count!’ exclaimed Kitty. 

** Nonsense, Kitty, I wouldn’t look ata 
count.” 

“Nor I, either, unless he was better than 
most men, of course. The title wont make 
a bit of difference to you; but it will make 
an immense one to our /riends, and some 
of them have treated us so shabbily that I 
long to take them down.”’ 

poor motive, Kitty.” 

“Can’t help it. Hark! the carriage. I 
am ready, are you? There will be—there 
must be acrowd! Such bills, such beauti- 
ful notices! Come.” 

Together the sisters entered the carriage, 
and were whirled to the music hall. 


“A triumph!’ So said Professor Wells, 
as he entered the ante-room a moment after 
the weary artiste had left the platform. 

**O, do you think so? Thank you!’ re- 
plied the young girl, taking courage from 
the shining eyes and brilliant smile of her 
friend. 

“Ad-mi-ra-ble!” cried the professor, 
again, smiting his hands together. ‘ Sev- 
eral friends of mine wish the honor of an 
introduction,” he added. ‘“‘May they 
come?” 

** Certainly,”’ said Florence, after a little 
hesitation. She was somewhat confused by 
the novelty of her situation. 

They came.in a crowd. Distinguished 
amateurs, judges of music, editors, dab- 
blers, lawyers, everything. Florence did 
well. She called up her self-command, and 
not in vain. Everybody was enchanted 
with her. 

A week later, Professor Wells, who never 
before had seen the woman he could love, 
proposed to Florence. He loved now, it 
was evident, as few men do love. It pained 
the heart of the noble girl to refuse such a 
man, but her love was not in her own keep- 
ing; another held the key to her heart. She 
told him so, and he was generous. 

“T never thought I should behold such 
glory!’ cried Kate, bounding into the room 
where sat her mother and sister. It was a 
pretty, tasteful apartment, furnished with 


hangings of a pale rose-color. ‘Come and 
look at the western sky. Such gold and 
amber!’’ 

**Can’t just now, Kitty dear,’’ said Flor- 
ence. ‘ My headdress did not suit me, and 
I have taken it to pieces. I will come with 
you in a few moments,” 

Kate bounded out on the Venetian bal- 
cony, then back again, all smiles and ex- 
citement. 

““O Flory, guess, guess whom I’ve seen 
just now!” 

Florence paused from her work; her fin- 
gers trembled—she gazed askingly in the 
face of her sister. 

‘Frank Willis! He came in a beautiful 
gondola, and got out at the hotel. I didn’t 
see his face, but it was he.” 

Silly girl!’ said Florence, taking up her 
work again. 

**] tell you it was he; I felt it was, tomy 
very fingers’ ends.’’ 

**Kitty, my love!’ said her mother, 
astonished. 

“Yes I did—felt his coldness, egotism, 
his intensely seifish haughtiness, as if T had 
been a magnet.”’ 

**Does he know that Iam here? has he 
followed me?” thought Florence. ‘ You 
should not talk in that way of any person, 
dear sister,’’ she said, aloud, noting Kitty’s 
flushed cheeks. 

“T tell you I can’t helpit. I don’t like 
Frank Willis, and never did. Well, thank 
Heaven! we’re rich now; almost as rich as 
we were before father failed, are we not, 
Flory?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

*“*O, what a fine thing it is to have so 
charming a voice! Your bank isin your 
throat, sis, isn’t it? Well, Mr. Frank Willis 
shan’t have the pleasure of cutting me, I 
can tell him. Just the first opportunity I 
get, I am going to pass by him as grandly— 
so—and not a bow nor a word will I give 
his lordship. O Flory, I forgot to tell you! 
That bouquet, Clarinda says, came from 
Count Orwell. She says he is a beautiful 
poet, and his pleasure grounds are mag-ni- 
fi-cent. How I should like to see them! 
Do you suppose he will ever invite us 
there?’’ 

“Maybe,” said Florence, listlessly. 

***Maybe!? You’re mighty quiet about 
it. I would give the world to go!”’ 

“Wait till you have it to give,” said 
Florence, smilingly. 
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That night Frank Willis heard the new 
prima donna, and when spoken to in regard 
to his previous intimacy in her family, he 
had declared, with the indignant tone and 
manner of one who feels himself in some 
way wronged, that once he should have felt 
honored by Miss O’Neil’s regard, but now 
he. would not marry her for worlds. 

Florence saw him, and he little knew, as 
the wonderful tones thrilled even his proud 
heart, that never before had she sung in 
such angelic strains; that the great efforts 
put forth were in consequence of his 
presence, 

With palpitating heart she entered the 
ante-room during the first intermission. 
She felt certain that he would hasten there 
to greet her. A door opened, she started 
nervously; it was the supremely handsome 
Count Orwell. Florence was disappointed ; 
her demeanor was constrained, though she 
thanked him for his magnificent gift. The 
count was very polite, very sad. His man- 
ner was most delicate. 

“The signorita is not ill, I hope,’’ he 
said, anxiously, when the silence grew 
awkward. 

**I—I beg pardon! I am not myself to- 
night—at least, I do not feel as well as 
usual.” 

“ The signorita never sang more superb- 
returned the count, 

She raised her eyes, and let them fall 
again, in confusion. The expression of that 
beautiful face was that of adoration. Hith- 
erto she had looked upon him as a friend— 
she could do so no longer. Her heart beat 
tumultuously, but with surprise, not pas- 
sion. She had notime, however, to analyze 
her feelings. The orchestra struck up; the 
count led her to the door, He did not pre- 
sume—he did not even press her hand, 
Florence was conscious of a thrill of pity, 
as she felt the uneven motion of his gait, 
but she was forced to admire him. 

She looked around for Frank Willis; he 
was not there—had not even paid her the 
compliment of listening to the close. Her 
cheek burned, herlip curled. The result was 
that she sang gloriously. Her pride came 
to her aid, though her lip quivered more 
than once with strong feeling. She had 
loved Frank Willis. 

**T told you so!” cried little Kitty, radi- 
ant in blue silk and pearls. ‘“‘I knew how 


it would be with that Frank Willis. I over- 
heard him say—”’ 
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Don’t! don’t!’ cried Florence, in tones 
of anguish. 

“Why, Flory, what have I done? You 
are faint; you exerted yourself too much 
this evening!’ 

She had flown to the side of her sister. 
Florence sat, her rich attire gleaming in the 
subdued light, her hands clasped to her 
face. Tears were streaming through her 
fingers; her frame shook with sobs. 

** Sister, sister, did you love him?” Kit- 
ty knelt at her sister’s feet, her arms were 
laid caressingly around her. 

“Never mind, Kitty; don’t ask any ques- 
tions, dear.” And Florence wiped her 
streaming eyes, kissed her sister good-night, 
and quietly prepared for rest. Not so Kit- 
ty. For more than an hour she paced the 
floor, hot resentment in her heart against 
the man who had thus unfeelingly slighted, 
if not insulted them. Moré than once, as 
she passed the table at which her sister had 
sat, her eye fell on a delicately-tinted note 
which her sister had left there. She won- 
dered if it was from Willis, and going near- 
er, scanned the superscription. 

**T am sure,” she said to herself, “ that 
is Count Orwell’s handwriting. I wish he 
would love her, and she would love him. 
O, what a grand match it would be! I 
should glory in it; for as a man, he is men- 
tally, if not morally, superior to Frank 
Willis, and it would bea triumph to wed 
such a man.” 

The next evening Florence appeared, 
serene and gentle as ever, at a party given 
by the American consul. She was talking 
with the wife of a celebrated author, when 
the latter smiled, bowed and beckoned, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come here; I want to introduce you.” 

Frank Willis came forward, and with 
much grace was presented to the sweet 
singer. 

‘*A countrywoman of yours,”’ added the 
lady. 

Florence smiled quietly. Frank Willis 
lost his usual composure, as he replied that 
they had met before; and striving to place 
himself at ease, he offered his arm to Flor- 
ence for a promenade, Their conversation 
was very brief, but on her part, spirited. 
She began again to dazzle the man; his 
heart failed him; he dared not recall the 
past; his pride battled with his tenderness; 
he cast sly glances about him. 

** Perhaps you would prefer not to prom- 
enade longer with an opera-singer,” said 
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Florence, sarcasm veiling her voice. “I say, is, I shall be very happy to—be out of 
should wish to be seated.”’ his way.” 

He led her to a chair, agitated, trembling She was out of his way; Florence received 
from head to foot. Neverhadsheappeared him alone. He hoped his ungentlemanly 
so charming, so irresistible. He felt that conduct had been forgotten or overlooked, 
he had acted ungenerously, meanly, and and renewed his proposals, 


consternation painted his features when he ** Here is my answer,” said Florence, with 

saw Florence in intimate conversation with dignity, taking a folded paper from the 

Count Orwell. table. ‘‘It is a copy of a note Isent Count 
“A match, they say,”’ said a friend, point- Orwell this afternoon,” 

ing them out. He read it with blanched cheeks. His. 


Nonsense,” muttered Willis, to himself; fingers trembled convulsively. 
‘what a fool lam making of myself! And “You forget,’’ he said—and his words 
yet I know I could carry off the palm; for were scarcely audible—‘‘our former rela- 
if ever woman loved man, I am sure that tions; you forget—’’ 
she loved me.” ‘I do not forget your slighting behaviour 
He watched the count narrowly. Jeal- toward me when you first arrived here, Mr. 
ousy crept into his heart. “She is mine!’ Willis,’”’ said Florence, coldly. “I hada 
he said to himself, fiercely. ‘She shall be right to expect civility, or at least, recogni- 
mine. Fool, dolt that I was, toact asI tion. However, the past is gone forever. 
have acted! I might have known that, What I have done, I have done understand- 
with her superior character, she neverwould ingly. My hand is pledged to a worthy 
have become common.”’ and noble man, noble not in title alone, but 
The old love had come back, asserting its in every sense of the word. Go and forget 
power preeminently. That night there me, asI shall forget you. Good-night, Mr. 
was an offer made of heart, hand and for- Willis.’ 
tune, to Florence O’Neil. The young girl Thoroughly humbled and crest-fallen, yet 
smiled sadly, as, looking Frank Willis in jealous and angry, Frank Willis left the 
the face, she referred her decision to the room, cursing himself, Florence, the world 


following evening. and his fate. Early the next morning, he 
“Did you see Frank Willis?’ was Kitty's hurried from the city, ashamed to look 
first question. again upon the faces of any he might meet. 
** Yes; he is coming here to-night.”’ ** Mother, the prophecy is fulfilled!’ ex- 


“I dare say; when he finds you popular; claimed Kitty, when she heard the news; 
noticed by great men; admired for your ‘and I’m going to have a countess for my 
goodness and dignity, as wellas your voice, sister. Wont they be astonished?” 
he can condescend to call. Well, all I can They were astonished. 


Sprpers’ Wess.—It may not be general- lengths, the distance apart exceeding a little 
ly known that cobwebs have been applied the diameter of the instrument. As the 
to various uses. The delicate cross hairs spider hangs and descends from this, the 
in the telescopes of surveying instruments web is wound upon it by turning the wire 
are fine webs taken from spiders of species round. The coils are then gummed to the 
that are specially selected for their produc- wire and kept for use as required. A cen- 
tion of an excellent quality of this material. tury ago a pair of gloves and a pair of 
The spider, when caught, is made to spin stockings were made from the thread of 
his thread by tossing him from hand to the spider. They were very strong, and of 
hand, in case he is indisposed tofurnish the a beautiful gray color. Other attempts of 
article. The end is attached toa piece of the kind have been made, but with moder- 
wire, which is doubled into two parallel ate success. 


NOTICE TU THOSE WHO ASK FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Under the new law of Congress we are required to prepay postage on BALLOU’s 
MAGAZINE and THE AMERICAN UNION, when sent by mail. Such being the case, all 
who hereafter desire specimen copies of our publications will send in their letters, add- 
ing w the same a three-cent stamp; and no attention will be paid to letters which do 
not contain the same. We are willing to’furnish the specimen copes, when people are 
sincere in ordering them, but will not pay the posvage. 
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PATENT COUPLER’S PECULIARITIES. 
MY FATHER AS AN ASTRONOMER. 


One of my neighbors, a Mr. James, is a 
scientific man, who knows all about astron- 
omy, and who never lets an opportunity 
pass to display his learning. It is the opin- 
1un of some that he is not as smart as he 
pretends. One evening lateiy I happened 
to walk up town with him, when the con- 
versation opened as usual about the weath- 
er. I remarked that it was soft under 
foot, 

‘* Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘ the drying quality of a 
northeast wind is powerful.” 

“A nice day to what yesterday was.” 

** Yes, the circle around the moon was 
very marked last evening.” 

I wondered what that had to do with it, 
but only said: 

‘*A warm day after such a wind.”’ 

‘* Yes, but the moon was darkly tinted 
last evening.” 

‘“*] hope we will have some fine weather 
soon.”? 

“We cannot expect it yet. The dipper 
had a very queer-shaped appearance last 
night. I spoke of it to a number.” 

We shortly parted, but on my way home 
I again encountered him. An idea struck 
me, 

** Professor,”’ I said, ‘‘our cat ran twice 
aronnd the kitchen stove last night, and 
howled three consecutive times, I told my 
wife that prognosticated a change in the 
weather. Was I right?” 

“Ah, um,” he said, glancing at me from 
under his hat. 

*T noticed last night,’”’ I said, ‘‘ that the 
north star winked at the moon. I said to 
my wife that the weather was going to be 
changeable. Am I right?” 

** De you get in this way often?”’ he asked. 

**When the ow! cries four times in ten 
minutes, as it did last might, we may look 
for sterms.”’ 

** Vo you mean to me?”’ 

“Of course not; but when the aurora 
borealis splits in the centre and spreads to 
both sides, as it did night before last, the 
deuce is to pay.’’ 

** 1 think you had better remain in nights, 
and not patrenize the corner grocery so 
much,’’ remarked the professor. 


“You spoke of dry roads a while ago,” I 
continued. ‘ The next time your old roos- 
ter crows at the evening star, as it did last 
evening, you may know that inside of fif- 
teen hours the dust will fly. One time 
when I was in Kansas the mud was fifteen 
inches deep. Our party wanted to go fish- 
ing the following day, but owing to the 
horrible roads, could not. I told my boy to 
catch a rooster and show it the evening 
star. He did so, and the rooster crowed. 
By eight o’clock the next morning the mud 
had all disappeared, and the dust was fifteen 
inches deep—just like ashes!” 

‘Shall I lead you home?’’ the professor 
solicitously inquired, 

I pretended not to hear him, and we 
walked along in silence a few moments, 
when I exclaimed: 

**O, astronomy is a delightful study!’ 

“Indeed it is,” said he, again starting off 
in his voluble style. ‘It is delightful! I 
love astronomy! Now glance at that dark 
belt running through the heavens. How 
symmetrical it is, and yet it is but one dark 
cloud filled with water, which, before many 
hours, will dash its contents on the earth.’’ 

“ Magnificent!’ Iejaculated. , 

“And yonder fiery orb, though but just 
visible to our eyes, eclipses in magnitude 
our own earth. And there’ (as a star shot 
down the sky) “‘ goes out forever a world— 
who knows but it is inhabited as our world! 
—who knows but we will be flashed into 
eternity as it has just been !—a world maybe 
as full of throbbing hearts as—as—’”’ 

“A cornbin full of corn,’’ I said. 

Giving me a withering glance, he relapsed 
into silence, I said: 

‘* Yes, professor, astronomy is a delight- 
ful study. Itis refreshing. My father, as 
you know, was a great astronomer. He 
said to me many times, ‘Never plant your 
potatoes before the full moon comes in,’ 
and you can testify that he alwaya had 
good potatoes. He said, ‘ Be sure and wa- 
ter your horse every day before the eun 
sets.’ Once l had a wart on my hand. He 
said, ‘Go out in the backyard and gaze 
straight at the moon. Reach down on the 
ground with your left hand and gather up 
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some leaves. Throw them over your shoul- 
der, and continue gazing at the moon for 
ten minutes, and your wart is cured! I 
obeyed instructions, and my wart was 
cured. O yes, he was a great astronomer. 
You remember, professor, what splendid 
watermelons he used to raise. The secret 
of his grand success was what?—what? I 
ask. You know it was because he obeyed 
the injunctions of the stars. ‘ Plant them,’ 
said he, ‘in the shade of a cornfield. They 
will last longer, grow bigger, and get twice 
as ripe.’ He did not study astronomy for 
nothing.” 

** Professor, did you hear how loud the 


turtle sang last evening? When you hear 
that again you make a mark for dry weather. 
My father said to me only a few weeks be- 
fore he died, ‘My son, when you hear a 
turtle sing before sunset in June you can 
rely upon having a drought!—What did 
you say, professor?”’ 

**T said if you had any regard for decency 
you would not get in the state you're in to- 
night.”’ 

We were nearing the corner where we 
separated, and the conversation was drop- 
ped. Some other topic is now discussed by 
the astronomer and myself, when we 
chance to meet. 


MY SUCCESS AS A CORRESPONDENTS’ DEPARTMENT EDITOR. 


Ir was suggested by the publishers of a 
journal with which I was connected some 
years ago, that a correspondents’ depart- 
ment be started. I offered to add the care 
and responsibility of such a department to 
my already onerous duties. The publish- 
ers expressed themselves as doubtful of my 
capacity to edit such a department, and re- 
marked that, to correctly answer the many 
questions, it would require some one con- 
versant with science, literature, agriculture, 
astronomy, geology, zoology, chemistry, 
mathematics, psychology, pathology, phys- 
ics, law, materia medica, anatomy, thera- 
peutics, philosophy, history, dentistry, hor- 
ticulture, pomology, etc., etc. But I stoutly 
insisted upon my ability, and entered upon 
my additional duty, impressed with my re- 
sponsibility, and planning how to invest my 
additional salary. In the following issue 
we announced as follows: 

“Thousands of letters pour in upon us 
every year, containing questions about 
everything imaginable. It has heretofore 
not been our practice to notice these ques- 
tions, but after long consideration, and hav- 
ing been repeatedly urged to do so, we have 
engaged the services of a distinguished pro- 
fessor—one familiar with, and competent 
to answer all questions, who will conduct a 
correspondents’ department. Our aim is 
not merely to please our readers but to in- 
struct them also,”’ 

By the following week a drawer full of 
letters, containing questions as widely di- 
versant as the East from the West, had been 
received; and I prepared to answer them. 
The first one I opened was from a person 


suffering from rheumatism, and asking for 
a receipt to cure him, I had read many 
years previous a receipt for this afflicting 
disease, and answered as follows: 

“Mr. B. O. C., Kankakee, JU.—Take four 
pounds of gum arabic and one pint of wa- 
ter. Melt the arabic over a slow fire, and 
when thoroughly dissolved add the milk, 
which first warm through. Then stir in 
one-half ounce of burdock root and horse- 
radish mixed. Flavor with castor oil. Take 
a teaspoonful three times a day before 
meals. When getting up in the morning 
strip entively nude, and have a friend, or a 
member of your family, whip you vigor- 
ously with a towel moistened with spirits of 
iodine. Rub yourself all over with a medi- 
cated corncob, and wear a sheet of brown 
paper next to the skin, over your chest, 
For breakfast eat of light cornbread, and 
drink a glass of pine-tar water, Before re- 
tiring take a bath in sugar-water and drink 
heartily of fresh animal blood. Continue 
this treatment six days.’’ 

The next letter was from a young country 
maiden, asking how she could win the love 
of the young man she sought. I answered: 

‘Miss D., Murphysboro, Ill.—Yours is a 
sad case. We once knew of a similar case, 
and as the young lady failed to accomplish 
her purpose, she sank into a premature 
grave. But we anticipate no such end for 
you. If you strictly follow our directions 
you can make the young man bend to your 
will. Get your big brother to wallop the 
young man; hurting him considerably. 
Have the whipping occur near your parents’ 
house, and be on the watch, so you can run 
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out and throw yourself between the young 
man and his foe. But do not stop them. 
Permit your brother to whip him until he 
is unable to walk, Then have him carried 
into your parents’ house. Give him the 
spare bed and nurse him until he is able to 
be around again. If, by the time he re- 
covers, he is not madly in love with you, 
you had better throw him up and go for 
some one else; for he would not make you 
a good husband. He would lie in bed 
mornings, and refuse to build the fires.’’ 

A young man wanted a preparation to 
make the beard grow, and asked if we could 
tell him of areceipt. Icheerfully complied, 
as follows: 

“C. B., Quincy, Mich.—To make the 
beard grow, soap the face twice a day with 
Steele’s best polish. Every night before 
retiring rub in a gill of iodine.” 

The writer of the next letter wanted to 
know how many plants were necessary in a 
room 20 by 12, to keep the atmosphere per- 
fectly pure for six hours, there being no 
fresh air admitted. I said: 

“Scientific Enquirer, Lebanon, Ind.—It 
is well known that plants absorb carbonic 
acid gas. You ask how many plants it is 
necessary to have in a room 20 by 12 to 
keep the atmosphere in said room pure for 
six hours. When you aska question which 
is of general interest to all our readers we 
will cheerfully answer it; but such an ab- 
surd question as you ask excites our su- 
preme contempt, Plants indeed! Why 
didn’t yen ask how old water lilies had to 
be before .hey were good to eat, or some 
other foolish question? This department, 
sir, is not conducted for the benefit of indi- 
viduals.” 

You see my scientific knowledge was lim- 
ited, and, as some lawyers do, I resorted to 
a ruse in order tocover my ignorance. The 
next writer wanted to know what iron was 
made of, 

“Charley, Geneva, N. Y.—Iron is a hard 
inetal, Without iron we should have hard 
work in building machinery, railroads, or, 
in fact, in manufacturing most anything 
which requires hard metal to make it dur- 
able. We should have to use copper and 
stone goods. Iron is made from ore dug 
from the ground. Cast-iron is iron ore, 
coal and limestone, all melted together. 
Iron is hammered out into bar-iron, and 
rolled into flat plates. This kind of iron is 
called wrought-iron, because it can be ham- 


mered into different shapes. The differ- 
ence between wrought-iron and cast-iron 
is that, cast-iron cannot be hammered be- 
cause it is brittle and breaks; therefore it is 
not pure iron, Iron is a heavy metal. We 
are acquainted with some men who, if they — 
had a chunk of iron in their brain, could 
not be more * heavy-minded.’ Iron possesses 
curative properties. Tincture of iron, and 
iron by hydrogen makes blood and strength- 
ens a person. A blow from an iron bar has 
just the opposite effect. Some men would 
be better off if they were hit by an iron 
bar.’’ 

A farmer wished to know which was the 
best time to sow grass seed, spring or fall. 
Also, “‘ would we give him some general 
rules about farming?’ We would. 

“Farmer, Burlington, Iowa.—The best 
time to plant grass seed is in the fall of the 
year. You should carefully make a hole in 
the ground about four inches deep with the 
handle of a hoe, or sharp stick, and after 
dropping the seed in, cover it up by press- 
ing the earth down with the forefinger and 
thumb. The next spring, early, you should 
visit all the hills, and water them twice a 
week for four or five consecutive weeks. 


' As soon as the plant makes its appearance 


a stick, or frame, should be placed for it to 
climb upon. Nothing is more injurious 
than for grass seed to be allowed to run 
wherever its fancy leads it. Weonce knew 
a farmer who neglected to thus place poles 
for the plant to climb upon, and as tbe re- 
sult it climbed all the trees in his orchard, 
and clung so tight around the trunk and 
limbs that they all died! About May you 
should have an experienced gardener come 
and trim the plant, so that it will not lose 
strength by putting forth numerous ten- 
drils, Follow these directions, and rely 
upon it you will have a splendid crop of 
grass. We cheerfully comply with your re- 
quest, asking for some general directions 
concerning farm work, As we have a large 
number of letters yet to answer, we cannot 
this week answer you in full; but will say, 
however, if you want to succeed you must 
not starve your hired help. You have 


heard of the man who wanted his hired 
hands to do three weeks’ work in one day, 
and how he kept one of his men at work 
until eleven o’clock at night, and how one 
night the poor fellow went to his employer 
about half past eleven o’clock, and asked 
for the axe, remarking he supposed the 
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farmer would like to have him split wood 
until breakfast was ready. Well, that 
farmer was a mean man; but he cannot 
compare with the one that starved his help. 
What he did give them was very poor. It 
seems the farmer had served in the army 
and had been taken prisoner. When his 
help protested against being fed so poorly 
he exclaimed, ‘You were -never in the 
army!’ and the men wondered what of that; 
and one day one of them asked what the 
army had todo with the matter. ‘ Because,’ 
said the farmer, ‘if you had been taken 
prisoner and half starved for a year or two, 
the way I was, you would never complain.’ 
The men failed to see what this had to do 
with his starving them, and one day the 
farmer woke up to find his men all gone; 
and before he could get his hay in it rained, 
and his hay molded, and gave his horses and 
cattle the heaves, and two of his best horses 
died. Always feed your hired help well.” 
There were twenty or thirty more letters 
to answer, but the space allotted to corre- 
spondents was filled. When the paper 
came out I was pleased and astonished at 
the interest the correspondents’ department 
attracted. But it was about a week before 
it became truly interesting. It was when 
the letters began to arrive, and my confi- 
dence began to waver. Our Kankakee cor- 
respondent wrote that he had tried the 
method and preparation for the rheuma- 
tism, and that he had commenced a suit 
against our paper for $10,000 damages. He 
said he had melted the gum arabic and 
added the milk, as we directed, and had 
stirred in the burdock root and horse-rad- 
ish. When he took the first spoonful it 
made him feel like a piece of india-rubber 
ina hot oven—all being drawn out of shape. 
But he had thought it one of the symp- 
toms and that it was doing him good, and 
so continued its use. He had his brother 
whip him with a towel saturated with 
iodine, and you couldn’t have told him 
from a zebra. The corncob took the skin 


all off of his body, and the pine-tar water 
made him sick at the stomach. His folks 
had killed the only cow they possessed to 
get the fresh blood, and he was—at the 
time he wrote—confined to his bed, with 
one leg drawn up under him, and ten plas- 
ters on his body where the skin was rubbed 
off. Inside, he felt all stuckup. For $5000 
he would discontinue the suit commenced 
against us. 

The young lady from Murphysboro wrote 
that she had followed our directions, but 
they had proved unsuccessful, as instead of 
her brother whipping the young man, he 
had whipped her brother. Her brother was 
at present in bed, but he directed her to 
say that, as soon as he recovered, he would 
pay our office a visit, and if there wasn’ta 
funeral there would be no virtue in a shot- 
gun. 

Mr. C. B., of Quincy, Mich., wrote that 
we were lying scoundrels. He had been 
unable to find Steele’s polish, but had pur- 
chased two boxes of sun rising stove polish, 
and had used as directed. The iodine had 
colored him to such a degree that his people 
had turned him out doors, and would not 
believe he was their son Charley until he 
showed them his shirt with his name on it. 

Our scientific friend said if we ever hap- 
pened in his vicinity he would salute us 
with his foot, “A farmer’’ wrote us that 
we might discontinue his paper. He added 
by way of postscript, if he were the proprie- 
tor he would kick the ‘“‘ distinguished pro- 
fessor’’ into 7,000,000,000 pieces. When he 
planted grass seed in a hole, and trained it 
to climb a pole, he would jet us know. He 
said if we meant to insinuate that he 
starved his men we were a pack of liars. 
Fortunately, our office was located a good 
ways from where those whom we gave ad- 
vice to resided, and so we escaped a per- 
sonal visit from any of them. But I re- 
signed my new position, and a short time 
afterward the department to correspon- 
dents was discontinued. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND STONY CREEK'S SON. 


Stony CREEK’s youngest son, Stony 
Creek, Jr., recently commenced the study 
of philosophy. The other day at the dinner- 
table he said: 

“Father, please pass me a glass of aqua 
pura, that globular liquid which is neces- 
sary to man’s existence.”’ 


With a glance at the boy’s mother, the 
father handed him a glass of water, when 
the boy said: 

* Bill Long and I had a little difficulty in 
the schoolyard to-day. I gave him one un- 
der the left ear, causing him to lean sud- 
denly over towards the right, destroying his 
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centre of gravity. Being unable to recover 
his equilibrium, he fell ‘cahoot’ on the 
ground,” 

‘Don’t you know it is wrong to quarrel 
with your playmates, and very wrong to 
strike any one?” asked his father, 

** But Bill said he would spoil my exte- 
tior appearance, and made a lunge at me 
with the evident intention of coloring my 
right optic. I dodged, and the accelerated 
impetuous imparted to him by his lunge, 
overcame his inertia to such a degree that 
he could not recover himself, and as he 
passed me I hit him.”’ 

“You did very wrong,” said Mr. Creek, 
Sr. ‘You should instead have left him.” 

‘But you see, sir, as I dodged I turned 
around, and the natural consequence was 
the centrifugal force was put in motion, 
and as the centripetal force was off guard 
the blow fell from me in a tangent, before 
I knew it.” 

Well, let this be the last time I ever 
hear of your engaging in a fight,’”’ said his 
father, sternly. 

“All right, sir; but you see I was hardly 
to blame for this one. When Bill arose 
from the earth he did so with difficulty, as 
the difference between the size of his body 
and the earth was so vast—in favor of the 
earth—that the latter closely attracted the 
fermer; besides, he was kind of stunned by 
the blow I had given him. But he finally 
arose, and as he is considerably larger than 
I, by the law of gravitation, we were at- 
tracted together. As we collided, he at- 
tempted to injure me by biting my cheek; 
but the uniformally accelerated moment- 
um of my right arm, which played around 
his head like a lever of the first kind, an- 
noyed him. But he managed to get in one 
for me between the eyes, which for a mo- 
ment dulled my intellect. But I recovered 
my balance, and bore dowy on him like a 
magneto-electric battery. Then the carni- 
val commenced! When we got through I 
found the friction of my right hand, com- 
ing in contact with Bill’s head, had skinned 
my knuckles, which was about the only 
damage I'd received, though I had to take 
a rest of ten minutes to accumulate a sufli- 
cient quantity of oxygen, hydrogen and ni- 
trogen. With Bill it was worse. He stag- 


gered around unable to determine where 
were the poles, and to save himself could 


not find his centre of gravity.”’ 
** 1f you ever let me hear of the like again 


I'll warm you with a shaving-strap,” said 
his irate paternal. 

“Very well, sir; but if you should do 
that there would be a vacancy in the house- 
hold, and a vacuum created around your 
heart. Think you a boy’s life—his heart— 
is a kaleidoscope wherein may be observed 
all the colors of the rainbow, or the beauti- 
ful aurora borealis? No! It is but a sim- 
ple thing, expurgated by the boiling process, 
lighted by the aeriform asteroids uf school- 
boy astronomy. Gravitation, neither capil- 
lary, molecular, electrical nor magnetic, is 
not centered around the schoolboy’s axis, 
as you seem to imagine. If we sometimes 
fly off in a tangent, or take a right angle 
triangle instead of a straight line, if we oc- 
casionally pay no heed to the teachings of 
Archimedes, Aristotle, Newton, and other 
philosophers; if our adhesion is weak, our 
attraction naught, our gage wrong, are we 
to blame? Sometimes our constellations 
get mixed, and we become puzzled to know 
whether, after all, the Copernican system 
is the correct one. Then again the dead- 
point of the crank is hard to overcome, and 
at such times we turn with a sigh from our 
studies, It is at such times that our sun is 
eclipsed, and our elasticity and expansibil- 
ity made doubly apparent; and if Galileo 
himself were to return to convert us he 
would go away convinced that schvolboys’ 
minds should not at such a period be bur- 
dened with pendulums or anything else. 
Now, sir, who can blame us if we then re- 
pair to the schoolyard and endeavor to de- 
termine which one of us is composed of the 
most indestructible matter? Surely, sir, 
you are not the medium to interfere, though 
our motion be uniform, accelerated, abso- 
lute or retarded!’’ 

The young gentleman finished his dinner 
and went to school, but the next morning 
he assumed a new position, as chief mana- 
ger of a sawbuck in his father’s backyard, 
and a large pile of wood, upon which he 
was at liberty to try either uniform or ac- 
celerated motion all he wished; but his 
father gave him a strict injunction not to 
experiment with retarded motion, as the 
friction between the seat of his breeches 
and a shingle might be unpleasant—at least 
to the shingle. 

Mr. Creek informed the teacher he was 
obliged to keep his son home for a few 
months, as he had information on the 
brain! 
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THE MORAL OF IT. 


A NUMBER of years ago there lived a 
young man who “was born of poor but 
honest parents.” (I have quoted that pas- 
sage, for it seems to me I have seen it be- 
fore, although I cannot just now say where. ) 
They were too poor to aid him in acquiring 
an education, and only by his own unaided 
efforts did he acquire a good common-school 
education. At the time this young man 


lived Horace Greeley had not been born, 


and so, without having ever made the ac- 
quaintance of that great and good philoso- 
pher, he acted upon the advice given by 
him so many years later, and went West to 
grow up with the country. In the then 
small village of Chicago he met with a far- 
mer who offered him $70 and board fora 
year's labor. This offer, which was a good 
one in those days, he accepted. At the end 
of the first year he had saved his entire 
wages; as his wants had been few, and as 
he was not addicted to the expensive habits 
of the youth of to-day. His employer 
wanted him for the second year, and in- 
creased his wages to $100. By the advice 
of his employer he invested all of his first 
year’s wages in realestate. At the end of 
his second year he had saved altogether 
$170. His second year’s salary he also in- 
vested in real estate, and agreed to work 
for the farmer another year at $150. When 
his third year was up he bade his employer 
good-by, and went to his property a few 
miles distant, and with the $150 erected a 
common hut, bought a few sheep, a cow, a 
horse and a pig, and commenced life on his 
own account. 

By this time his industry, his intelli- 
gence, and his manliness in general, at- 
tracted the attention of the community, 
and he was nominated for justice of the 
peace, and was elected by a large majority. 
The duties of his office he discharged to the 
entire satisfaction of his constituents, and 
at the end of his term of office he was re- 
elected. All this time he had been culti- 
vating his small farm, and adding to it, 
every year, and he now had as good a farm 
as there was for miles around. 

All at once it was noticed that he acted 
strangely. He drew his surplus money 
from the savings bank and built himself a 
new cottage, and furnished it throughout. 
Such a thing as a silk hat had never been 


seen in the vicinity of Chicago until he or- 
dered one direct from New York. Alto- 
gether he spruced up wonderfully, 

But there came an evil day. It was an 
evil day for him when he married Samp- 
son Clement’s daughter. It was a worse 
day when the mother of his wife came to 
visit him. He had no particular antipathy 
to mothers-in-law until his wife’s mother 


dropped down upon him, Even then he 
had no dislike, but she was the kind who 


come twice a year and remain six months 
each time. 


**Samuel,”’ she said, in less than three 
hours after she had arrived, “you must 
have a new sofa,” 

Like a dutiful son-in-law he obeyed. 

she exclaimed, “you must 
have a new chamber-set.”’ 

And he got it. 

**Samuel,’’ she exclaimed, “that old 
stove is played out. You must get a new 
one,” 

“But, my dear madam,” he began, but 
she stopped him. Suffice it to say that he 
got the stove. 

By-and-by Samuel said he guessed he 
would get a new house, then a new wife, 
and then a new mother-in-law, 

“Samuel,” she said, “don’t you ever 
dare talk back to me.’’ 

And he did not dare. 

When the new house was building, and it 
was not very long after, Samuel’s wife was 
taken sick with the smallpox and died. At 
the same time one of his workmen fell off 
from the scaffold and was killed. 

Samuel had a sympathetic nature, and 
sympathized with the young widow; and 
his sympathy was reciprocated by her, As 
a natural consequence Samuel married her. 

One day he saw his new mother-in-law 
coming to the house. Running to his wife 
he told her she must save him. 

“*T will tend to the old lady,” was her 
answer; and meeting her at the door, she 
said: 

* How todo? Now you squat right down 
there, and don’t you dare open your mouth 
to my husband.”” And down she sat, and 


did not move for an hour and a quarter. 
He no longer dreads a visit from his wife’s 
mother. 

The moral of it—Marry a widow! 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SAILOR’S YARN—THE STORM. 


Tom had stowed himself away on the 
ship President, bound for Jamaica. The 
men sympathized with him from the hour 
of his discovery, and no matter what the 
captain thought, he had no harsh words 
for the boy. He did not at first know what 
to do with Tom, but finding that the boy 
could write a tolerably fair hand he had 
him copy the log, and some papers, and 
soon made him useful around the cabin. 
He worked many sly ways to find out who 
Tom was and why he had left home, but 
the boy had only one answer to give. He 
felt like making a clean breast of his whole 
life to Captain Wright, but he could not see 
how the captain was to help him any be- 
fore the ship had returned to Philadelphia, 
and so he reserved his confession. 

Sailors have a superstition that it is good 
luck to find a boy on a ship at sea, and they 
were very kind to Tom. After ascertaining 
that he did not care to reveal his reasons 
for leaving the city they did not press 
him; and when it was understood that he 
was motherless, and that his father was the 
same as dead to him, every sailor aboard 
was willing to stand as his guardian. 


“Some of us went -knocking around the 
world just like this,’”’ said good old Jack 
Bobstay, ‘“‘ and we know how it was; and 
now when we find a bit of a craft like this 
ere Tom, beating against wind and sea, 
we've got a soft word for him.” 

One night when the ship scud gayly along 
and the off-duty men mustered forward for 
a smoke and a yarn, Tom crept among 
them. He had not received an unkind 
word from man or officer, but by his faith- 
ful discharge of every duty required, had 
every day increased the respect which all 
entertained for him, As the men made 
way for him, a gray-haired old sailor named 
Burtwell said: 

‘It’s just a year ago this blessed night 
that it happened.” 

“What?” asked several of the watch as 
Burtwell made a long pause, 

* You see,” he began, laying aside his 
pipe, “‘I had a good mother, All mothers 
are good, I guess, but mine—Heaven keep 
her!—was something extra, Bless you, 
men, but if I only had a penny for every 
tear she shed over me, from the cradlé toa 
year ago, I’d not be hauling ropes on the 
President! Many and many atime I was 
ready to go to the bad, for I wasa wild boy, 
but she’d stop me. I’d wake upand find 
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her tears falling on my face, or she’d put 
her arms around my neck and whisper: 

“** Harry, my boy, if you keep on in this 
way, you’ll send your mother’s gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave!’ Then I’d go 
about on the other tack, for I had a heart 
and a feeling of shame. The old skipper 
died before I was a year old, and only for 
that mother I might have been a thief or a 
murderer. She watched over me, wept 
over me, and I didn’t go to the bad, as the 
neighbors all said I would. 

‘It was better nor sixteen months ago!’’ 
continued the sailor, after a pause. ‘‘She 
wasn’t in good sailing trim, and when I ran 
down the coast from New York and dropped 
into the cabin to leave a hundred dollars, 
she looked like one who was going to lee- 
ward very fast. I hadn’t seen her for three 
years, and when she put her old arms 
around me and cried for joy, I felt powerful 
queer down around the heart. I had to leave 
again in less nor a week, and the getting 
away was like stripping a ship of her canvas 
with a lee shore a cable’s length away. 
*Kiss me good-by, Harry,’ she said, as I 
was readyto go. ‘I don’t think you'll ever 
see me alive again, but I know you'll be 
good for my sake. If the spirit of a mother 
can follow and hover around her child, I 
will be always near you until you meet me 
in heaven!’ 

There was a long pause, and then the 
sailor went on: 

“T don’t go for to say, shipmates, that 
T’ll ever meet her up there, but I’m trying 
to be good enough, so that when the end 
comes my craft may be towed into some 
harbor where it can rest in peace. I went 
away With a big lump in my throat, and it 
Was a good many days and nights before 
the ring of her last words left my ears. I 
was on the brig Petrel, and we were creep- 
ing up between the African coast and Mad- 
agascar just a year ago this night. It was 
something like this, only hotter. The brig 
had a light wind and was taking it easy, and 
I was for’ard leaning over the quarter and 
thinking of the old lady, when a voice sud- 
denly spoke: 

** * Harry, your mother is here!’ 

“‘IT gave such a start as to lose my pipe 
overboard, and turned around, thinking that 
Tom Eyebolt, who was allus up to tricks, 
would be standing there. But he wasn’t. 
I know it’s pretty hard to believe, but I 
hope to be blown overboard this minute if 


mother wasn’t standing right before me— 
not the old lady but her ghost! Yes, she 
was there, and when I turned, she held out 
her arms, pleading like, and said: 

*** Harry, your mother is dead? 

*“T couldn’t answer to save me, and she 
walked right over the side and was hidden 
in the darkness. When we got back to 
York I found that she died on that very 
night!” 

For two or three minutes no one spoke. 
The sailors had been so interested that their 
pipes had died out, and as they renewed 
them Burtwell continued: 

**] pity the boy who hasn’t a mother to 
love him and watch over him, and I say 
that the lad who has a mother might better 
chop off a finger than to give her an unkind 
wo! ” 

* Ayl ay! that’s so!” cried half a dozen 
men in chorus, and the party broke up. 

Tom had been a silent listener, for an 
hour, aud it did him good to find old men 
repeating such advice, and displaying so 
much honest affection. 

As the evening wore on the wind fell to 
a capfull, and by eleven o’clock the Presi- 
dent was heaving with the ground swell, 
yards groaning, canvas flapping, and not a 
breath of wind. She had been out then 
about twenty days, and was well down 
towards the Bahama Islands, The night 
grew so close and muggy that there were 
loud complaiuts from the men, who found 
sleep below decks impossible, They dis- 
tributed themselves around the decks, some 
to nap a little and others to smoke, and the 
growlers muttered that the ship had been 
caught in a calm which might hold her for 
two or three days. 

But soon after midnight a great change 
took place. The captain knew that he was 
almost abreast of the first Bahamas, or the 
great Bahamas, as the first three islands are 
called. If his reckoning was correct he was 
afull three hundred miles to the east of 
them, He was pacing his cabin, unable to 
rest for the muggy atmosphere, when he 
noticed the barometer falling, indicating 
the approach of a storm. MHurrying on 


deck he used every available man in both 
watches to get ready for the worst. The 
skysails, and ajl the light sails, everything 
but the close-reefed topsails, were furled. 
Then the President was ready for the bat- 
tle with wind and wave. 

About one o’clock the atmosphere grew 
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cooler, and fifteen minutes later a great 
roaring was heard to the northeast. It 
grew louder, nearer, and when the gale 
struck the ship it seemed as if it would 
push her out of sight among the foaming 
waters. She struggled and quivered like a 
man seeking to throw off a burden, shook 
off the waves which had come over the 
quarter, and then she darted forward like a 
frightened bird, the gale shrieking wildly 
above and around. The men felt relieved 
as the ship got her head and started away, 
hoping that it was only a squall which might 
soon blow out; but it seemed to increase 
each moment in violence; and at length tbe 
boom of the waves and the shriek of the 
tempest drowned the shouts of the men and 
the groaning of the yards, 

From two o'clock until daylight the wind 
held steadily from the same quarter, and 
every man aboard the ship was awake. 
But at daylight the wind fell for a brief 
time, changed several points to the north, 
and then came with greater violence than 
ever. The President had been running 
almost due south, but now was compelled 
to change her course to southeast and run 
with yards squared. Thus she held until 
daylight was three hours old, when, as she 
rose on a mountain wave, the mainmast 
broke short off near the deck, and fell over 
the side, and for a moment the drag of the 
mast overbalanced the helm, and the ship 
broached to and was tossed in the trough 
of the sea. She could not have lived five 
minutes, had not the mizzen-mast gone by 
the board, and allowed the ship to pay off 
once more. The shouts of the confused 
sailors rose above the storm for a moment, 
as discipline gave way to fear; but as the 
captain appeared cool and calm, they seized 
axes, and soon freed the ship from the mass 
of wreck dragging alongside. Then there 
was hope again. The foretopsail, close- 
reefed, kept the ship steady on her course, 
and kept her from being pooped by the 
giant waves, which followed on as if anxious 
to engulf the noble craft and her burden of 
brave and trusting men. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ABANDONED SHIP. 


Ir had set in for a full blow, and before 
noon the crew had reason to believe that 
the ship would not outlive the storm. She 
was leaking fast, and crippled as she was 


could scarcely avoid the islands lying dead 
ahead and not a hundred miles away. 

The crew relieved each other at the 
pumps every half hour, but at one o’clock 
the water had gained onthem. As if this 
was not discouraging enough, the foremast 
exhibited such signs of weakness that it 
must surely go over the side, if not relieved 
of the strain. 

But for the leaking condition of the ship 
the men would have had considerable hope. 
After three o’clock the gale abated some- 
what, though still blowing heavily, and the 
President minded her helm a little better. 
But, inch by inch, the water gained upon 
the pumps, which were never still a moment, 
and it was seen at last that the vessel must 
go down. 

The captain gave the order to provision 
the boats, and an hour before dark they 
were ready to be launched, The ship was 
now almost unmanageable, owing to the 
water in her hold, and every now and then 
staggered, when it seemed as if she must go 
down. In the hope that some of the Baha- 
mas might be in sight, a sailor crept up the 
shrouds for a look around, but he could re- 
port nothing but an ocean of foam on all 
sides, 

“She wont be above water an hour 
longer,” said Captain Wright, as he ordered 
the boats lowered and brought alongside, 
after the ship had been brought to the wind. 

Tom had borne his part with the rest, 
and as the boats were hauled around to the 
leeside, the captain whispered to him: 

‘*Pass along, my lad, and be the first 

Tom obeyed, and one by one the men 
followed until the boat had her complement, 
when the chief mate took his place and the 
balance of the crew entered the pinnace. 

Nor-nor-west is the course!’ shouted 
the captain, as the mate’s boat was pushed 
off, and the men bent to their oars with a 
will. As the launch rose on a mountain 
wave, not a hundred yards from the ship, 
and hung there for an instant before mak- 
ing the descent, two oars on the larboard 
side snapped in twain with the pull, and 
the launch was jerked around and upset 
before one of the crew could shout an 
alarm. The men were buried under a 
mountain of water, and some never rose to 
the surface, 

Tom felt a roaring noise like thunder, 
strangled, gasped, and then began to swim. 
Before he rose to the surface his head 
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cracked asif struck with a hammer, but 
when he thought he was drowning he 
reached the surface to be saved. No one 
was near him, but as he rose to the crest of 
a wave he saw the upturned boat a cable's 
length away, and the captain’s boat pulling 
to the rescue. The ship was only half as 
far away, and the boy swam for her, one 
moment buried under the combing of a 
wave, and then down, down until the ship 
was hidden from sight. It was a long hard 
fight, and when he finally seized the ship’s 
chains he hung there several moments be- 
fore having strength to do more. 

The President had settled until her scup- 
pers were not a foot above the ocean, and 
it was not a hard job for the boy to climb 
in over her side. When he was safe for the 
moment he looked for the pinnace. Dark- 
ness was fast coming down, but through 
the gloom, he made out a darker object 
which he knew was the captain’s boat. It 
was half a mile away, and he only saw it 
twice before it was swallowed up in the 
gloom. Tom scarcely realized what had 
occurred until he knew that he was alone 
on the great ocean, with a sinking ship be- 
neath his feet. He had hope fora time 
that the boat would return, but after a 
while he realized that he would be regarded 
as lost, and the boat would have no reason 
for returning to the sinking ship. 

The gale had not increased with the dark- 
ness, and as Tom crept along the deck, he 
could not see that the ship had settled any 
more than when the boats put off. The 
swash of the water and the knocking about 
of her cargo could almost be felt under his 
feet, and he hurriedly looked about him for 
afloat. There were several spars at hand 
that would sustain his weight in case he had 
to struggle again with the waves, and with a 
spar on the lee-rail he waited the moment. 

It was not to come. The President had 
bilged, and she was to float the storm out 
in safety. From some shifting of her cargo, 
or because of the masses of wreck dragging 
astern, ghe ship was no longer thrown into 
the trofigh of the sea, but drove slowly 
ahead and shipped only now and then a 
wave. After having waited for half an 


hour to feel her sinking under him, Tom 
began to believe that she would float the 
night out. It seemed, after an hour or two, 
as if the gale was less violent, and by ten 
o’clock he was certain that the wind was 
falling. ‘The waves broke over the ship less 
frequently, the lone mast ceased to groan 
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and strain, and the ship settled no further. 
Still it was a situation to terrify the heart 
of the oldest sailor, and it came midnight 
before Tom cast off the lashings which had 
held him from being swept overboard dur- 
ing the earlier part of the evening. He 
gained heart every moment after the wind 
began to fall, and he had strong hopes that 
at daylight he might be able to make out 
the captain’s boat, or that he would be close 
upon some of the islands in the vicinity. 

There was no rest for the boy during the 
long night. After eight bells the decks 
were clear of water, but the cargo knocked 
about so that he feared a breach in the 
ship’s side, and almost every moment he 
peered into the darkness to see if he could 
make out the captain’s boat. An hour be- 
fore daylight he heard the thunder of break- 
ers, and once the ship’s keel grated harshly 
on something, but he could make out noth- 
ing in the darkness. Theship passed with- 
in half a mile of “King John” Island, 
drifted to the southeast, to the leeward of 
it, and when daylight came the fair green 
island with its tall trees was a dozen miles 
away, and the boy did not know how near 
he had come to being stranded or dashed to 
pieces on the coral-bound coast. 

Tom again looked for the captain’s boat, 
but it was not in sight. He climbed up the 
shrouds until he had a fair view for many 
miles around, and he made out another 
island to the west of him. The wind had 
almost subsided at daybreak, and the ship, 
being under the lee of “ King John,’’ had 
pretty smooth water. The boy had hopes 
that the ship was drifting toward the island, 
but after sitting for an hour in the foretop 
he became certain that he was drifting 
away. The island looked very inviting to 
the shipwrecked lad, and trying hard to 
overcome his disappointment he descended 
to the deck to search for food. 

The cabin was two-thirds full of water, 
and there was but little show for Tom to 
secure anything to eat in the cook’s galley. 
So long as the ship was bilged the cabin 
would be flooded, and if he got anything to 
eat, it must be from the cargo, unless there 
might be a bit of something in the pantry. 
Tom was wet, but the water was warm, 
and he did not mind a swim to the cook’s 
galley. He was well repaid for his trouble. 
A fine ham was hanging to a hook above 
the water, and on top of the pantry were 
shipbread, several cans of preserved fruit, 
a box of sugar, and various other articles, 
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none of which had been damaged in the 
least. Two or three of the cabin doors were 
floating around, and Tom made one of them 
answer as a raft to float his provisions to 
the companion-way, from whence they were 
passed to the dry deck, and in a little while 
he had food enough to last him for a week. 
The water cask on deck had escaped injury, 
and thus Tom found himself well situated. 


Before noon the island had almost faded 
out of sight. There seemed to be a power- 
ful current, as the ship drifted at the rate 
of three miles an hour, and the sea had 
grown so calm that she was no longer tossed 
about. Climbing to the foretop again, Tom 
saw that the wreck was heading to the 
southeast, out upon the broad ocean. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MEEKNESS NOT MEANNESS. 


‘* CHARLIE, I don’t want to go.” 

not, Freddy?” 

‘Because I’m afraid of Bill Scranton. 
He said he would thrash me within an inch 
of my life the next time he caught me out, 
and that you couldn’t save me.”’ 

‘Then I'll go with you.” And the two 
brothers started. 

Bill Scranton was a street rowdy, who 
had tried to save himself from a whipping 
at school by frightening Freddy into telling 
a downright lie. But, having failed in that, 
and caught the whipping he deserved, he 
vowed vengeance on Freddy. 

The brothers had not gone far when Bill 
suddenly made his appearance. 

“Now, you little sneak, you’ve got to 
take it!” 

Freddy trembled from head to foot. 

Charlie began to think. He meant to live 
a good life. He hated fighting. He tried 
to reason with Bill. 

‘Look here, William; Freddy didn’t 
mean to harm you. He only wanted to 
keep out of a lie.” 

“Ha! you sneak numbertwo! You want 
to beg him out of trouble, do you? You 
just don’t dare to help him, that’sall. I 
know you!” 

It was plain enough that reason was 
wasted on Bill. He was satisfied that 
Charles was afraid. What was meant for 
meekness he took for coward meanness. 

Charles thought again. He said to him- 
self, “‘ Nowif I stand by and let Freddy take 
a beating, then what Bill takes for mean- 
ness will be meanness, And trying to rea- 
son with him only makes matters worse. 
My duty is plain.” He quietly took his 
place in front of Freddy. 

‘William, I’ve only one word tosay. I 
hate fighting. I'd rather give you a present 
than strike you. But my brother is going 
to school. I advise you not to touch him.” 

Bill was furious. He had picked up a 
stick with which he meant to flog Freddy 


after the fashion of the schoolmaster. 

You advise me, do you?—I’ll take 
you in hand next!’ 

He seized Freddy and had just lifted the 
stick for a blow when Charlie was upon him. 
He never was more surprised in his life. If 
one of his father’s sheep had seized him by 
the throat, he would hardly have thought it 
was stranger. He let go of Freddy, to con- 
quer Charlie first, and return to him after- 
wards. But it was no use. Charlie had 
made up his mind to dothe business well and 
once for all. His conscience and his honest 
indignation gave him a power that Bill had 
no idea of. The blows rained down in a 
perfect tempest. Bill could neither return 
them, ward them off, nor dodge them. He 
was soon out of breath, and stumbling, fell 
backwards with Charlie upon him, 

*“* Now, William, you must promise to let 
Freddy go to school quietly, hereafter, be- 
fore I let you up.” 

Bill was ready to promise; and arose and 
went home, a sadder and wiser boy. 

Towards night a cousin of Charlie’s met 
Bill near his father’s gate, put a package into 
his hand, and ran off without waiting for 
an answer. He opened it and found a capi- 
tal new base-ball, with this note: 


“DEAR BILL,—I told you I would rather 
make you a present than do youharm, [ 
had just got this ball finished for myseif to- 
day; but shall enjoy seeing it in your hands 
far more than in wy own. Please don’t 
mention this note if you meet me. Believe 
me, Bill, when 1 tell you that I am, 

** Your sincere friend, CHABLIE.”’ 

Bill could hardly keep the tears in, as he 
looked at the ball. He thought of the kind 
way in which Charlie had done the thing to 
save his feelings. He thought how little he 
had known with what a noble character he 
had been dealing. He said to himself, as he 
folded up the note: 

‘*Well, I've found out that a fellow can be 
good, without being a sneak. This ball 
knocks me flatter than Charlie’s fists did.” 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


“WHAT are you going to wear to the 
party, Annie?” asked pretty Ida Marston, 
as she came up beside Annie Ames, swing- 
ing her books, neatly strapped, on their way 
home from school. 

**O, I don’t know yet, hardly, what I 
shall wear—but we’ve got some time to 
plan. I’m real glad Maud gave out her in- 
vitations so early, because I want to wear 
something nice to her party. I think mam- 
ma will get me a new dress. What shall 
you wear, Ida?”’ 

* I think I shall wear my new blue suit; 
I haven’t worn it but once to church, and 
ma bought me such a lovely pearl set yes- 
terday. Don’t you think it will look nice? 
Shall you curl or crimp your hair?”’ 

**O, I know you will look lovely in that! 
I think I'll: have my hair in loose curls,” 
Annie answered. 

** You look better with your hair in curls 
than you do with crimps, because your face 
is rather full,’’ Miss Ida replied, in a very 
wise considerate manner for a miss of 
twelve years, 

“Yes, I think so; and then Maud told 
Lizzie Clark I did. But don’t you wish our 
hair curled like Katie Lee’s? Why, all she 
has to do is to comb and wet hers with cold 
water, and it just twists and twines right 
round in such lovely curls, so large and 
soft!’ said Annie, earnestly. 

**I know she’s got real nice hair, but 
should you have thought Maud Leslie 
would have invited her to her party, An- 
nie?” Ida asked. 

Annie hesitated a moment, and then said, 
slowly: 

“Why? She’s real pretty and good, you 
know, Ida.’”’ 

** Yes, but she’s awful poor! Why, she 
never has anything new to wear. Of course 
Maud will want us all to dress nice, and I 
don’t see what she’s got fit to wear, any- 
way, toa party,” said Ida, with a scornful 
toss of her head. 

*“*Well, perhaps she wont go,’’ Annie 
replied. 

*“*Of course she will, for she looked real 
pleased when Maud invited her, and told 
her she must be sure tocome. Maud is so 


queer!’ said Ida, with a puzzled look. 

*““I know it! Why, she only asked the 
rest of us; she never told us we must surely 
come,’”’ Annie answered, laughing. ‘* But 
here comes Katie,’”’ she continued, glancing 
behind her at the sound of a light step. 

**T mean to ask her what she’s going to 
wear,”’ said Ida, 

**O, Annie whispered, hast- 
ily, entreatingly. 

In a moment Katie came along beside 
them, and Ida quickly said: 

** Going to Maud’s party, Katie?”’ 

Katie caught her breath with a little 
quiver of delight, and replied: 

*O yes! Wont it be nice, Ida?’ 

** Yes, I expect it will—Maud always has 
everything real nice; her father is so rich, 
and he thinks so much of her, he lets her 
have just all she wants. What shall you 
wear, Katie?’ Ida asked, giving Annie a 
sly nudge. 

**O, I don’t know. I suppose I shall 
have to wear my old plaid,’’ Katie an- 
swered, slowly, a slight sadness in the soft 
cheery voice and a cloud crossing the sunny 
face. 

**Shall you? You know we shall want to 
look real nice, as Maud wil) expect it, Per- 
haps your mother will get you a new one, 
we’ ve got so much time to fix in, you know 
—a whole week. I think ’twas real good in 
Maud to give us so much time, for I never 
like to wear the same thing so many times;’’ 
and Ida nudged Annie again. 

The bright pretty face was wholly over- 
shadowed now, and there was a perceptible 
tremor in the low voice, as Katie said: 

**No, I know mother can’t, and I shan’t 
ask her to, if I have to stay at home, for 
mother isn’t well.” 

Kind-hearted Annie hastened to say: 

*O, I shouldn’t stay at home, Katie. I 
guess your plaid will look real well; any- 
way, you always do look nice, no matter 
what you have on you—you look so well 
yourself; and you know Maud told you to 
be sure to come, and I know we shall have 
such a nice time.”’ 

“Yes, I know we shall; and Maud was 
real good to ask me,” Katie said, eagerly, 
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her face brightening again. Then she 
turned the corner, bidding the girls a kindly 
good-by as she hastened home. 

‘* What a little goose!’’ Ida said, as soon 
as Katie was out of hearing, her red lips 
curling contemptuously, ‘* Before I'd wear 
that shabby old plaid dress to Maud Les- 
lie’s party, I’d stay at home forever, I know. 
Why, she’s worn that everywhere she’s been 
this winter, and now ’tis March! I should 
be ashamed of it, and 1 wanted to tell her 
so, but you stuck up for her in such a way, 
making her think she was so much better 
than the rest of us, that she didn’t need 
nice clothes! I think the teacher does 
enough of that, and now Maud Leslie has 
taken her up, making her think she’s every- 
thing, and—”’ 

*“*Who is that I’m doing such a favor, 
girls? I wish some one would do as much 
for Maud Leslie. They say listeners never 
hear any good of themselves, but I think I 
did then; you see you spoke so loud, Ida, I 
couldn’t help hearing,’’ said a merry voice, 
as Maud Leslie laid a hand upon a shoul- 
der of each one, and pushed herself in be- 
tween them, and peered laughingly in their 
faces. 

But Ida’s face flushed so guiltily, she 
looked so ashamed, that Maud said, a slight 
pettishness in her tone: 

** Well, never mind, if you don’t care to 
tell who you were talking about.” 

**O, we were talking about Katie Lee, 
that—that you were real good to ask her to 
your party,’’ gentle Annie hastened to say, 
in a confused manner. 

**Why! I don’t see why it was any more 
goodness in me to ask her than it would be 
to ask any one else,” Maud replied, ina 
teasing way, laughing in their faces again. 

“Well, but there don’t many ask her, 
anyway, for you know she’s real poor, and 
she can’t—she can’t dress nice at all,’’ Ida 
stammered out spitefully, nearly crying 
with vexation. 

‘* Well, that don’t make any difference to 
me; I think she’s just sweet, if she does 
wear old clothes, and Mr. Amory told mam- 
ma she was the most thorough scholar that 
had ever entered his school; and I’m sure I 
think that’s a good deal. More than he can 
say of us, isn't it, Ida?’ And frank Maud 
laughed merrily again. 

“La! One would think any one else 
couldn’t do anything, to see what a fuss 
there is made about her,’’ Ida sneeringly 
replied. 


Maud laughed again, and then said: 

*O, I guess you feel a little sore, Ida, 
just now, because Katie went past you so 
nicely this afternoon. Well, I don’t see as 
she was to blame about it, do you, Annie? 
Of course, if you could have answered cor- 
rectly you would, and you could not expect 
Katie to say she did not know when she 
did; and I’m sure I don’t think we ought 
to slight her because she is a better scholar 
than we are, I’d rather play than study, 
and I’m willing to own it.’ 

“I don’t know of anybody that does 
blame her. for being a good scholar, but I 
don’t see that she’s anything extra. But 
that wasn’t what Annie and I were talking 
about. I know I should not want her to 
come to a party of mine if she’s going to 
look so shabby,’”’ Ida crossly replied. 

**O well, you can do just as you please, 
you know, Ida; but I shall be pleased if 
Katie comes to my party, shabby or not, for 
I like her—and then, she really does not, 
as my mamma said, need so many fine 
things to make her look lovely, as many 
others do. Mamma said something pretty 
about her, it was something about grace 
and good-nature clothing her as in the 
most lovely garment—I can’t tell it exactly, 
and that she was like a sunbeam—and [ 
think so too. Good-by, girls?’ And Maud 
skipped lightly up the broad steps leading 
to the fine residence, her home, 

There is usually in every school one gir) 
who is, as it were, the ruling spirit and 
queen regnant. Such was Maud Leslie in 
Raynor Grammar School. From the time 
she entered it, all, each in their own pecu- 
liar way, gave allegiance. Lively, spirited, 
witty and frank-hearted, she was in every 
way well worthy the flattering obeisance of 
girlish hearts; and then portly haughty 
Squire Leslie was the wealthiest man in 
Raynor, a fact well established in the hearts 
of parents and children. In her childish 
demeanor Maud combined most attractively 
the frank dignity of her haughty father with 
the tender lady-like gentleness of her beau- 
tiful mother, and the natural ready tact to 
mete out to each and all of her self-consti- 
tuted subjects their proper portion. To Ida 
Marston, naturally vain and conceited, she 
was often as we have shown her. To use 
her own expressive words, she delighted to 
‘“*take her down a peg.” But to timid, 
sensitive little Katie, whom she truly loved, 
she was the gentle, sympathetic, encour- 
aging friend. 
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True, her subjects often secretly rebelled, 
as is usually the case, yet none openly de- 
fied her power. Maud Leslie was quoted 
and held by all as supreme authority on all 
subjects—hence Ida Marston’s jealousy of 
poor Katie. 

By the time Katie had reached her hum- 
ble home the cloud had partially lifted 
from her sunny heart, and she gave her 
fond mother the usual smiling greeting, an 
eager light in the soft eyes. 

In a moment she said, earnestly, her 
sweet face flushing with joy: 

*“O mother, Maud Leslie has invited me 
to her party!’ 

‘** Has she, my dear? When is it to be?” 
her mother asked, quietly. 4 

**In just a week. I may go, mayn’t I?” 
Katie asked. 

“Tf you have got anything fit to wear, 
Katie, you may,” her mother answered, 
hesitatingly. 

The cloud crossed the sunny face again, 
and, as Katie did not make any reply, her 
mother continued: 

“We will look over, and see if your 
things willdo. Ido wish I could get you 
a new dress, Katie, but I cannot; and as it 
is nearly warm weather again, we must try 
to get along till it comes time for a summer 
outfit, which will not be so expensive. I 
am very sorry, as I presume they will all 
dress nice.” 

“QO, never mind, mother. I guess my 
plaid will do,” little Katie hastened to say, 
quickly noticing the sadness in her moth- 
er’s low voice. 

Mrs. Lee smiled upon her thoughtful lit- 
tle daughter, and then there was silence as 
Katie’s fingers sped nimbly over the slate 
working out the difficult problems in the 
next day’s lesson, the first recitation, while 
her mother prepared their simple meal. 

After tea Katie washed the dishes, swept 
the floor, and then she went quickly to her 
room to look over her scanty wardrobe. 
She took down at once three dresses, all she 
had beside the cheap delaine she wore. A 
blue muslin, the dress of last summer’s 
Wear, was of course unsuitable, and was 
hastily laid aside, and poor Katie’s choice 
rested between the other two. The steel- 
colored poplin, a dress worn the preceding 
fall and spring, she found she had really 
outgrown; although she could manage to 
fasten it with much hard squeezing, it was 
ever so much too short, for Katie had grown 


very fast in the past year. Now came the 
plaid, the only one left. Katie looked it 
over with arueful face. It was really shabby, 
The seams were all badly frayed, and the 
sleeves were worn threadbare, the lining 
peeping through in many places, Katie 
laid it down beside the other in despair, 
forced to confess, like ‘‘ Flora McFlimsey,”’ 
she’d nothing to wear. ‘“ O, I can’t go, I 
can’t!’ she wailed, tears filling ber eyes 
and falling over her cheeks. 

**O dear! I do wish I could go! Ido 
want to go so much!’’ she cried, pitifully, 
as she caught up the dresses again and 
hastily looked at them. ‘If I could have 
a long overskirt to wear with the gray one, 
and piecen it down, or a blouse waist to 
wear with the plaid skirt, and some bright 
ribbons, I might do,” she said; “but I 
know mother can’t afford it, and so I wont 
ask her, I shall have to stay at home—and 
they’ll have such a good time!” she con- 
cluded, sadly, as she sat down on the edge 
of the bed, and silently, tearfully fought a 
battle with self bravely, striving to wear a 
cheerful face when she went down to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Lee looked up quickly as she en- 
tered the room, and said, anxiously: 

Wout they do, Katie?”’ 

**T guess not, mother,” Katie answered, 
in tremulous tones, 

‘* Perhaps I can manage it in some way,” 
her mother said, hopefully. 

“O, no matter, mother. I can stay at 
home. I wouldn’t worry about it,’ Katie 
replied, striving to speak bravely, but the 
tearful tremor was more perceptible in the 
low voice, and she sat down hastily to her 
books. Then Katie bore up quite cheer- 
fully till she was alone in her room again. 
She put the dresses away sadly, and she lay 
awake a long time wishing and thinking, 
and pride whispered many times, * They’ll 
know just why you didn’t go; you let them 
all see how much you wanted to go, and 
they will know that you had nothing to 
wear.” 

Then Katie—you see she was nothing but 
a weak little girl, after all—really wished 
she might be sick, so that they wouldn’t 
know. So, wishing and worrying, hoping 
something would happen, wishing there 
were really fairies and all such like, the be- 
lief in which she had outgrown, she fell 
asleep at last, and did not wake until the 
sun was flinging bright glances into the 
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small room, and her mother had called her 
twice. 

She dressed hastily, and went down stairs 
with asad puzzled face. Her mother looked 
curiously at her, and then said: 

“You don’t look well, Katie; didn’t you 
sleep well, dear?” 

**T guess so, mother,” Katie replied, ab- 
sently, as she took her seat at the table. 

She ate but little, and her mother re- 
garded her curiously, there was such a 
strange wondering look on her face, 

‘*What is it, Katie?’ she asked, as they 
rose from the table. ‘‘ What makes you 
look so strangely?”’ 

Katie hesitated a moment, and then she 
looked up suddenly and said: 

‘What is there in the big gray trunk, 
mother?”’ 

“The big gray trunk! Why, Katie?” 
her mother asked, in surprise. 

**Did I ever have an Aunt Fanny?” was 
the answer Katie gave. 

Mrs. Lee looked at her sadly a moment, 
the tears filling her eyes, her whole face 
tremulous; then she said, softly, ‘“‘ You 
had, my dear.’’ 

**Ts she dead, mother?” 

“Yes, Katie, a long time ago—before 
you were born, She was but a girl when 
she died,’’ her mother answered, sadly. 

‘*You never told me about her, mother,” 
Katie said. 

‘It isa sad story, my dear,’’ Mrs. Lee 
replied, wiping the tears away from her 
eyes, 

** But you will tell me sometime, mother, 
about her, and what there is in the big gray 
trunk, wont you?” 

** Yes, dear; but how came you to know 
about it, Katie?”’ 

‘*T—I guess I dreamed it, mother,’’ re- 
plied Katie, the wondering look deepening 
on her face, 

“It is after eight, dear, and I’m afraid 
you'll be late,’”’ said her mother, glancing at 
the clock. 

Katie hurried away to school, that strange 
sad look deepening on her face. Teachers 
and scholars looked wonderingly at her—it 
was an unusual thing to see her cheerful 
face sad—as she went through her recita- 
tians in an absent manner. 

‘*] know what’s the matter with her; she 
can’t go to the party because she hasn’t 
got anything to wear that’s decent, and I’m 
glad of it!’ Ida Marston said, exultingly, 


to Annie, when she wondered what made 
Katie look so sad. 

‘Well, I’m real sorry, if it is so,” said 
Annie, turning away from ill-natured Ida. 

Maud Leslie was very friendly and gentle 
to little Katie that day, fearing, too, that it 
might be as Ida said, and wishing Katie 
wouldn’t mind anything about what she 
wore, 

The day, which was a wearisome one to 
Katie, was over at last, and after tea, when 
her mother said, with a sigh, ‘“‘As well now 
as any time, Katie—I will tell you about 
your Aunt Fanny, the story I ought to tell 
you.’’ Shedrew her rocker close beside her 
mother, her face pale with suppressed ex- 
citement. But when her mother sighed 
again, she said, softly: 

“T wouldn’t tell about it if I didn’t want 
to, mother.” 

**T feel that I ought to tell you, Katie, if 
it does make me feel badly, as you ought to 
have now, when you need it so much, that 
which rightfully belongs to you, my dear. 

“Your Aunt Fanny was a very pretty 
but high-tempered girl, Katie—very gay, 
fond of dress, and proud of her beauty. 
Her eyes were in color like yours, dear, a 
clear dark brown, with a vivid flash to them; 
and her hair, instead of being dark like 
yours, was of a pale golden hue, abundant, 
lustrous and wavy; her soft round cheeks 
were the clearest red and white; indeed, 
she was very lovely in form and feature, 
graceful in every movement. She was the 
beauty of the family, and she knew it well. 
There were three girls of us, and until she 
was twelve years old Fanny was the baby, 
the pet of the family. Then little Harry 
was born. How proud and pleased the 
whole family were with him—the baby, the 
only boy, and it had been so many years 
since there had been a wee cunning baby in 
the family! We never tired of watching his 
babyish movements, his dawning intelli- 
gence. Of course he wasa wonderful baby, 
so bright and pretty. Ah! we were very 
happy until that sad bitter day that I can- 
not bear to think of. Harry was just six 
months old that day. Well, we girls, Elsie, 
Fanny and myself, were invited to Grace 
Harley’s birthday party. The Harleys were 
a very wealthy, haughty family. Grace 
was near Elsie’s age, and her most intimate 
friend. We were of course all excitement 
over it, It was to be a grand affair—the 
nicest of refreshments, parlor theatricals, 
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tableaux and dancing. We had new dresses 
which we had not worn but once or twice, 
and Elsie and I had not a thought or wish 
for another, as ours were nice and becom- 
ing; but Fanny came home flushed and 
greatly excited about a piece of beautiful 
blue dress goods she had seen displayed in 
the window of our most popular dry goods 
store, and from which Belle Wells’s mother 
had purchased her a dress the day before, 
and she was having it made to wear to 
Gracie’s party. Fanny insisted upon having 
one like it, declaring that she had ‘ nothing 
decent to wear.’ It was elegant, very ex- 
pensive goods; and besides, mother thought 
Fanny’s dress was quite good enough, and 


she told her firmly that she could not have 
it. She would, she said, get us new rib- 
bons and gloves, but our other clothes were 
quite nice enough; and as Elsie and I were 
satisfied with such as we had, she must 
wear hers, which was as good, or remain at 
home. 


“Fanny was highly incensed at this, and 
cried and fretted about it, going so far as to 
declare she would have the dress, till mother 
lost her patience, and told her, more sternly 
than she had ever spoken to her before, not 
to say another word about it; if she did she 


should feel compelled to punish her in 
some way. At this Fanny rose from her 
chair in a great rage, pushing it so spite- 
fully she overturned it with a loud noise; 
then stamping furiously across the room, 
she gave the low cradle, which stood in the 
way, a violent thrust with her foot and up- 
set it. Mother had just lain little Harry in 
the cradle, and in her blind rage I suppose 
poor Fanny did not notice but that mother 
still held him in her arms, as she had when 
she entered the room. The sleeping baby 
was thrown from the cradle, its head strik- 


ing violently against the sharp edge of the 
broad projecting hearth of the open old- 
fashioned stove. Mother gave a terrified 
scream as little Harry cried out once and 
then lay quivering and twitching, rolling 
his eyes convulsively. Elsie and I ran to 
him, crying with fright, as mother took 
him up, pressing him fondly to her, wailing 
nervously over him. A moaning sound at- 
tracted my attention, and looking up I saw 
poor Fanny with white stricken face, 
clenched hands and wildly staring eyes. 
‘O Fanny!’ I cried, as frightened at her 
looks as J was about poor Harry. At the 
ery mother turned and gave her a fierce 
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look. Fanny shrieked wildly, and just at 
this moment father entered, exclaiming, 
‘Why, what does this mean?’ looking in 
alarm at Fanny, not seeing little Harry. 

*** Just look at her work, will you?’ cried 
mother, in tremulous excited tones, point- 
ing at poor Harry, who lay stiff and purple 
in convulsions from the fright and injury 
done his head. Mother was so terrified she 
did not know what she did or said. 

“**What? Hew? Has she killed him?” 
father asked, hoarsely. 

«¢«She threw his cradle over in her ugli- 
ness, just because she couldn’t have a new 
dress, and has killed my precious baby,’ 
mother wailed in reply. 


“In the fright and passion of the mo- 
ment—for my father was very, very fond of 
this bright little boy, his only son, as, in- 
deed, he had been of all of his children—he 
turned and gave poor Fanny a quick sting- 
ing blow upon her shoulder, Fanny gave 
another shriek, and fell down like one dead, 
It was the first and the last time my father 
ever struck one of his children. Fanny 
had fainted. Elsie and I had presence of 
mind enough to take her up; and soon she 
revived, with such a startled look of woe 
upon her pretty face, while father rushed 
away for the doctor for poor little Harry. 
Well, I will make this sad story as short as 
possible. Dear baby Harry was badly in- 
jured. He did not live but about two 
weeks. We were all very gentle to poor 
Fanny during that time, she suffered so 
deeply. She could neither eat nor sleep; 
her sadly-stricken face I can never forget as 
she sat beside little Harry, of whom she 
had been so fond and proud, her staring 
glassy eyes fixed upon his drawn face and 
bandaged head. We could scarcely per- 
suade her to leave that place a moment, 
and the day he died father took her in his 
arms and carried her tenderly to her bed. 
She seldom left it after that—she just pined 
away with grief and horror at what she had 
done; and in spite of all we could do or say 
to relieve her, she died, too, in about three 
months after little Harry; the nervous sys- 
tem had received a fearful shock, so the 
doctor said. She was naturally of a very 
nervous temperament. 

**Well, come, Katie,’’ Mrs. Lee contin- 
ued, as she wiped the tears away; ‘I will 
now show you what is in the old gray trunk, 
which all belongs to you—given to me for 
you by your grandmother.” 
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Katie followed her mother up stairs to the 
dark closet in the hall near her room, and 
stood beside her with a wondering awed 
face while she unlocked the old gray trunk. 
But when it was opened and her eyes rested 
upon its bright contents, she gave a quick 
ery of childish delight. She held her breath 
with wonder at the beautiful things as her 
mother carefully, tearfully took them out 
and placed them one after another upon the 
rack beside Katie. 

It was a girl’s complete outfit, rich and 
tasteful. As Mrs. Lee took out the last 
dress—an elegant crimson moreen taste- 
fully trimmed with a dainty frill of lace at 
the neck and wrists—Katie gave a quick 
cry, and said: 

‘““There, that’s the one, mother! The 
one I dreamed the pretty girl who called 
herself my Aunt Fanny took out of this 
trunk and put on me, and told me to wear 


it to the party.” And Katie took it ten- 
derly, admiringly. 

“Tt is so strange!’ Mrs. Lee murmured, 
as she told Katie totryiton. ‘It will be 
the most becoming one to you, my dear,” 
she added. 

It needed but slight alteration, being a 
trifle too large for slender Katie, who was 
delighted with it. 

‘And I’m sure I feel to wear it, mother,” 
said Katie; ‘* for only think how much poor 
Aunt Fanny wanted me to. ’Tis as good 
as a fairy gift, but poor auntie!’ she mur- 
mured. 

“It is so strange! I never knew any- 
thing like it!” said Mrs, Lee. 


So Katie went to Maud’s party, and en- 
joyed it finely; and she was as lovely a girl 
as any there. There was much wondering 
about her nice dress. 


TWO LITTLE BALLS. 


BY MARY L. BRANCH. 


GEORGIE’s papa brought home one day a 
beautiful red and blue ball that you could 


make bound to the céiling, and that would 
not break the glass if you threw it against 
the window. Just the right kind of a ball 
for a little boy who had to play in the house 
a good deal of the time; and mamma said 
he might toss it in the sitting-room all he 
wanted to, and even in the parlor a little, 
when he had company, if he would be very 
careful. 

Georgie was very happy with his new 
ball, and after playing with it all the after- 
noon, took it to bed at night, and I suppose 
still kept on playing with it in “ the beau- 
tiful land of Bye-Low.” It certainly was 


the first thing he thought of the next morn- 
ing, and he was very glad when he remem- 
bered that his Cousin Alice was coming to 


spend part of the day, for then his mother 
would let him play ball in the parlor. 

As soon as Alice reached the gate, she 
saw Georgie watching for her at the win- 
dow, holding up the ball in his hand, and 
she ran in as quick as she could. 

*O, what a beautiful ball?’ she ex- 
claimed, when she saw the red and blue 
colors. ‘I wish I had one, too.” 

“Papa gave me this,’ said Georgie, 
making it bound all over the floor as he 


spoke, “I caught it seventy-three times 
in a row this morning.” 

“TI know my papa would give me one, 
too, if he was here,”’ said little Alice. ‘* But 
he can’t when he’s in his ship away off the 
other side of the world.’’ 

‘*Well, you can play with me;’’ replied 
George, benevolently. ‘Stand over by the 
sofa, and throw.” 

So they tossed the ball back and forth for 
a good half hour, and then took turns 
‘bounding it”’ Alice kept it bounding 
once for ten minutes before she stopped. 
But one grows tired of playing ball at last, 
even if it is a new ball, and all painted red 
and blue. Alice gave it a final toss, where 
she did not know nor care, and exclai:ned: 

‘*Let’s play something else; let’s play 
steamboat!’’ 

“Well,” said Georgie. ‘‘And the rock- 
ing-chair can be engine and boiler!” 

So they played steam boat, two steamboats, 
in fact, and had a collision, which brought 
the rocking-chair down with a great crash. 
Then they played house, and used nearly 
all the furniture in the room for it, so that 
when Georgie’s mamma came at last to call 
them to lunch, she hardly recognized the 
pretty parlor, everything was in so much 
confusion. But as soon as she had seated 
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the children at their little round table, to 
eat biscuits and jam, she went quietly to 
work and set the sofa and chairs all back 
in their places. Then, after lunch, she 
took Georgie and his cousin out into the 
flower garden, until it was time for Alice to 
go home. 

The rest of the day promised to be all 
peace and quiet, so mamma sat down with a 
new magazine in herhand. But hardly had 
she finished cutting the leaves, when Geor- 
gie came running in to ask where she had 
put his ball. 

“*T haven’t touched it at all, dear,”’ she 
said. ‘I haven’t seen it since morning.” 

“Why, we left it in the parlor,’ said 
Georgie, in great perplexity; ‘“‘and now I 
can’t find it there at all.” 

**O, look again,’’ said mamma; ‘“ you’re 
not a very good hunter, you know.” 

So Georgie looked again, in every corner, 
and was sure it was not there. Then mam- 
ma put her book down and looked too, but 
had to confess at last that she could not find 
it, either. 

**Maybe Alice put it in her pocket and 
carried it home by mistake,’’ she suggested. 

“Ono, mamma!” replied Georgie, hope- 
lessly. ‘‘Don’t you remember she turned 
her pocket inside out when we were in the 
garden, to get crumbs for the birds?” 

**Sure enough! Well, I’ll give it up,” 
said mamma, returning to her reading. But 
Georgie could not give it up so easily, and 
the tears began to come in his eyes, for fear 
he should never see his little red and blue 
ball again. It was a mystery. Georgie 
felt so bad, that every one in the house 
grew sympathetic, and every one by turns 
looked for that ball, under the table, under 
the sofa pillows, even in the big vases; and 
papa went out in the yard and searched in 
the yard and searched in the grass under 
the windows. But it was ail in vain; no- 
body could find the little red and blue 
ball. 

The next day papa brought home another 
ball, just like the first, only it was pink and 
green, Georgie was pleased to have it, 
though in his heart he could not think it 
quite so pretty as the dear lost one, and he 
was sure it did not bound quite so high, 
He played with it a good deal, but did not 
take it to bed with him, 

It was not long before Alice came again 
to play with her little cousin, and she 
thought the new pink and green ball was a 


great deal prettier than the one that was 
lost. 

**I don’t believe but the pussy cat rolled 
that away to play with,’’ she said. And 
this seemed such a bright idea that the chil- 
dren went at once to search in all pussy’s 
favorite haunts. They found pussy herself 
at last in a dark barrel, purring over two 
beautiful little kittens who had just got 
their eyes open; but there was no red and 


“blue ball anywhere around. 


So the children gave up looking for it at 
last, and went back to the parlor to play 
house again, They built a very elaborate 
house in one corner which took every chair 
in the room, and even then did not have 
enough. Alice was head builder and gave 
the orders, 

“Pick up that crimson footstool, Geor- 
gie,’’ she said, “‘and bring it to me fora 
chimney.”’ 

The footstool was really an empty box 
turned over and covered with crimson cloth. 
Georgie lifted it up to take over to Alice, 
when suddenly he spied beneath it some- 
thing that was not one of the figures on the 
carpet, 

** My ball! my ball!’ he shouted, in an 
ecstasy. 

And sure enough it-was the little red and 
blue ball, which had been hiding there all 
the time. Georgie hugged it to his heart. 

“Now you have two,’ said Alice, very 
practically. 

“Tl give you the pink and green one, 
Ally,” replied Georgie, with quick generos- 
ity; and for the rest of the day there were 
not two happier children in all the county 
than these two little cousins with their gay- 
colored balls, 

But the very next day the pink and green 
ball met with an adventure which might 
have ended seriously, if it had not beena 
rubber ball, Georgie went over to Alice’s 
house to play, and the cousins betook them- 
selves to the garret for a grand game of 
toss and catch. It was so warm up there 
that they presently opened the skylight in 
the roof; and in less than five minutes, by 
an unlucky side throw, Alice’s ball bounded 
out at the opening and disappeared. They 
could hear it rolling down the roof, and 
then it fell off—but where? They ran 
down stairs and out in the yard, hunting all 
around in the grass, but the little ball was 
nowhere to be seen. 

** Now I know exactly how you felt, Geor- 
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gie!”’ said Alice, with a quiver in her voice. 

But just then Georgie gave ashout. He 
had climbed up the side of the hogshead, 
and looking over, saw the ball quietly 
floating about upon the water below. 

It was nothing but fun after that to get it 
out. They tied a little basket on a string 
and let it down to the rescue. The water 
ran into the basket so it sank as far as the 
string would let it, and then the children 


drew it under the ball, and pulled both out 
in triumph. 

“*What dreadful times we do have with 
our balls!’ said Alice, as she dried hers in 
her apron; and she and Georgie both won- 
dered what the balls would do next. 

But the balls had no more adventures; 
they never strayed away again, but lived 
quiet happy ball-lives, each with its own 
loving little owner. ’ 


OURIOUS 


INTELLIGENT SPARROWS.—Dr. Carpen- 
ter pledges his word for the truth of the fol- 
lowing story. At aladies’ school near Bris- 
tol it was therule, on every day of the week 
but Sunday, for the girls to go into the play- 
ground at twelve o’clock, and there eat 
their luncheon. The sparrows soon found 
out that the girls dropped crumbs on the 
ground, and used to gather in large numbers 
on the garden walls alittle before twelve, 
and wait there till the playground was again 
empty of human beings. Then down they 

* came to feast upon the crumbs. This used 
to happen as regularly as the clock struck, 
except on Sundays. On Sundays the girls 
attended public worship, and there was an 
early dinner indoors, instead of a luncheon 
in the playground. Those persons who 
happened to be at home on Sunday morn- 
ings were greatly amused to notice that the 
sparrows knew Sunday as well as any young 
lady in the school. They never came and 
twittered about on the garden walls a little 
before twelve on that day; for they had 
found out that on it there was no feast of 
crumbs. It seems that they had also their 
own way of finding out when it wanted a 
few minutes to twelve. 


MARRIAGE MEMORIES.—What the fath- 
‘er says: ‘* Which side must I stand on when 
I have to give heraway?”’ What the moth- 
er says: ‘‘I am sure the ices will be late for 
the breakfast.”? What the sister says: “I 
flatter myself I am the best-looking of the 
eight bridemaids.”” What the brother says: 
‘Of course, the best man is behind his 
time—just like him!’ What the pew-open- 
er says: ‘*‘ This way, my dear young lady!’ 
What the beadle says: “‘ They are sure to 
be in time, sir. I will motion to you the 
moment I see ’em a-coming.’”? What the 
clergyman says: ‘“‘ Have you got the ring?”’ 


MATTERS. 


What the crowd says: ‘‘Hoorray! That’s 
’er! O, aint ’e a Guy!’ What the old 
friend of the family says: ‘‘I have known 
him, too, since he was so high. That was 
nigh upon forty years ago!’ What the fun- 
ny man says: “‘ You can see from my face 
that I am just the man to be associated with 
the bridemaids.”” What the best man says: 
**Unaccustomed as I am to public speak- 
ing.”” What the bride says: ‘‘ Good-by, my 
own darling mamma and papa, and Emmy, 
dear, please do see the things are all right 
before we start.’? What the bridegroom 
says: ‘* Thank goodness it is all over!’ 


FERMENTS IN FLOWERS AND FRUIT.— 
According to M. Blondeau, during the flow- 
ering of certain plants we observe an eleva- 
tion of temperature, accompanied by a dis- 
engagement of carbonic acid, which has led 
certain authors to say that at this part of 
their existence, plants respire in the same 
manner as animals, In fact, at this period 
the sugar stored up in the plant undergoes 
alcoholic fermentation, and the alcohol 
formed is burnt, and in burning produces 
the heat needful for reproduction. Whena 
fruit—i.e., an apple or pear—has reached 
maturity, and after being detached from the 
tree is placed in a vessel of limewater, the 
turbidity which appears in the water proves 
that a development-of carbonic acid is tak- 
ing place, If the fruit which has thus lived 
for some time in the absence of air is sub- 
mitted to distillation, a notable quantity of 
alcohol may be obtained, as shown by MM. 
Lechartier and Bellamy in their researches 
on the ripening of fruits, Even the simplest 
vegetables—alge@, lichens and fungi—con- 
tain, during all the eourse of their exist- 
ence, alcohol preformed, the combustion of 
which serves to maintain the heat needful 
for their existence, 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 

Answers to July Puzzles. 

1, Metheglin. 2. Heath-pout. 


3. P 4. 
CAP INaNe 
IONIA Swing 
HAsTy 

Cc Murk Y 


5. Fulda; 6. Gath; 7. Gaya; 8. Quintin; 
9. P-latitude; 10. P-article; 11. P-lanary; 
12. Sea-pie. 


13.—Charade. 

Bob was a workman in the town, 

And took his hash with Widow Brown; 

Wishing to balance his last, one day, 

He went to my whole to get the pay, 

But a slippery /ast being in the way, 

He lost his balance, and smashed my first; 

His pate was cracked, and his luck was 

cursed, 

For the widow exacted so much for the fall 

That my last was not balanced, after all. 
Rosz. 


Decapitations. 
14. Behead limber, and get bound. 
~ 15. A combination, and get compensa- 
tion. 

16. Appearance, and get displeasure. 

17. Security, and get concealment. 

18. A superintendent, and get fixed. 

19. To abate, and get to extract. 

20. To fall back, and get to pass away. 

21. A vision, and get one by one. 

22. A total change, and get the extraction 
of roots. HumsBue. 
23.—Numerical Enigma. 

My whole, composed of 7 letters, is anger. 
My 1, 2, 4, is what minerals are. 
My 3, 6, 7, 5, is executed. 

BYRNEHC. 


24.—Prize Double Acrostic. 
The initials and finals, downward, name 
two animals. 
Sudden vehemence; a boy’s name; a 
male; a surgical instrument. r 
A magazine for the first solution. 
DAUNTER. 


25.—Word Square. 
Freight; active; to relax, to seize; an 
Buus J. 


animal, 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


26.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
o-m-n. Joy. 


Syncopations. 
27. Syncopate to seize, and get to talk. 
28. To suspend, and get a witch. 
29. An animal, and get a tube or pipe. 
80. Part of a year, and get an insect. 
81. To depart, and get to wash. 
Bos SLEp. 


32.—Charade. 

The first every man carries about with 
him continually. The second is the stu- 
dent’s companion. The whole is a recepta- 
cle for a useful article. WILson. 


Word Anagrams, 
33. Pafan fire. 34. Divine leg. 
85. Cry at bone, 36. A mile branch. 
37. More grail. 38. I pivot nature. 
HumBuea. 


39.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The first is in owl, but not in bat; 
The second is in rug, but not in mat; 
The third is in cap, but not in hat; 
The fourth is in mouse, but not in rat; 
The fifth is in horse, but not in cat; 
The sixth is in tin, but not in brass; 
The whole is a kind of grass. 

ELLA A. BRieGs. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers, 
The Nut-Cracker’s Monthly, one year. 

For the second complete list, a year’s sub- 
scription to Happy Hours. 

For the best list, if all are not solved, a 
handsome chromo. 

All are invited to send answers, 

Answers. 

Puzzles in the March number were solved 
by A. D. R., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Answers to April puzzles received from 
M. Ella Pease, Stella Brown and Joseph H. 
Crawford. 

Prize for the best list of answers was won 
by Stella Brown, Salisbury Mills, N. Y. 


Accepted. 
Puzzles by Cyril Deane, Wilson, Beau K, 
Wild Rose, Cadi Shane, Goose Quill, Choice 
and Hoodium. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Suet Puppine.—Three-quarters of a 
pint of chopped suet, one pint of milk or 
water, one egg beaten, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, and enough flour to make a stiff batter, 
but thin enough to pourfromaspoon. Put 
into a bowl, cover with a cloth and boil 
three hours. The same, made alittle thin- 
ner, with a few raisins added, and baked in 
a well-greased dish, is excellent. 


Pop-ovERS.—One and a half pint flour, 
one and a half pint milk, three eggs (well 
beaten), three teaspoonfuls Royal Baking 
Powder, salt; bake in gem pans, well but- 
tered, in hot oven, ten minutes. 


WASHINGTON Piz.—One-half cup of but- 
ter, two of sugar, three eggs well-beaten 
(better with the yolks and whites beaten 
separately), one cup sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, four cups of flour. If prepared 
flour is used then soda need not be added. 


Bake in jelly-cake pans. When done, pile . 


two or three layers of cake, one above the 
other, spreading jelly or jam between each 
cake. 


CoLtp SLaw.—Get a fresh cabbage, take 
off the outside leaves, cut it in halves, and, 
with a sharp knife, shave it into fine slips. 
Beat up two eggs, add to it one gill of vine- 
gar and water mixed, place it on the range; 
when it begins to thicken, stir in a piece of 
butter the size of a small walnut, a little 
salt and a teaspoonful of sugar; when cold, 
pour it over the cabbage and stir it together, 
and before sending to the table sprinkle 
with a little black pepper. 


To PREPARE A Goop Cup oF CoFFEE. 
—Take a half cup each of best Java and 
Maracaibo, half an egg and shell, anda 
little cold water; mix well together; have 
coffee pot hot; pour into coffee a big quart 
of boiling water; beat briskly. Let it boil 
fifteen minutes, just so you can see it bub- 
ble in the pot. Be careful and not allow it 
to boil over. Set one side three minutes, 
and then it will be ready for the table. 
This makes four cups of the best coffee you 
ever drank. If too strong, use three-quar- 
ters of a cup. 


Tomato Toast.—Prepare the tomatoes 
as for sauce, and while they are cooking, 
toast some slices of bread very brown, but 
not burned; butter them both sides and 
pour the tomato sauce over them. 


Home Sopa WATER.—Pour three pints 
of boiling water on three pounds of white 
sugar, and allow it to stand uutil cool. 
Then add the whites of three eggs well 
beaten, two ounces of tartaric acid, and one 
ounce essence of wintergreen. Take two 
teaspoonfuls of this liquid in a tumbler, and 
fill it two-thirds full of water, then add one- | 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and 
stir it up until it foams. 


MitpEWED LineN.—To restore mil- 
dewed linen soap the spots, and while wet, 
cover them with fine chalk, scraped to a 
powder, and well rubbed in. 


HOMEMADE YEAST.—Three tablespoon- 
fuls of hops, two teacupfuls of yeast, ten 
potatoes peeled and boiled in a large pipkin 
of water. The hops to be confined in a thin 
muslin bag, securely tied. A coffeecupful 
of white sugar, two saucerfuls of flour, a 
proportion of salt. Putin a large tin pan 
to rise for two or three days; then transfer 
to a covered stone jar, in a cellar, refrigera- 
tor, or any cold place. 


GINGERBREAD.—One cup of New Orleans 
molasses, two cups of brown sugar, one cup 
of butter, five cups of flour, three eggs, one 
cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, and one teaspoonful of ginger. The 
grated rind of a lemon improves it. 


STEWED PoTATOES.—Boil the potatoes 
till tender; cut them in thick slices; take 
half a tablespoonful of flour, a little salt 
and butter and chopped parsley and a tea- 
cupful of milk; put them all together ina 
saucepan, and let them stew about twenty 
minutes. 


To CLEANSE REFRIGERATORS.—Scald 
with hot suds; rinse with vinegar and water 
first, and after with soda in clear cold water, 


and wipe dry. 
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